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Fame, probably, which often renders 
to a man even more than his due, may 
have already informed our readers that 
this book is no common production. 
Its chief merit lies in that which main- 
ly distinguishes it from the general 
mass of modern writings, namely, that 
it is really a new book —an addition to 
the existing stock of standard produc- 
tions. In the present day, remarkable, 
above all other things, for railroads, 
abridgements, and short-cuts to every 
object—until, in fact, little remains 
to be achieved for the further saving of 
time; except, perhaps, the compressing 
a night’s sleep into an half-hour’s nap, 
and administering a hearty dinner in a 
bolus— it is quite natural that the chief 
literature of the hour (apart from the 
circulating-library novels, controversial 
tracts, and scandalous histories) should 
consist of a multitude of endeavours to 
hash up the solid and bulky works of 
former centuries into little * useful- 
knowledge ” volumes, teaching the 
reader an entire history or science 
within the space of a steam-boat trip to 
Ramsgate or Broadstairs. Both fashion 
and interest have led our authors into 
this path. Not only were they follow- 
ing the Scotts and Mackintoshes and 
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Southeys of the day, but great and 
learned associations were formed espe- 
cially to purchase and procure such 
publications. Just, therefore, as our 
artists have abandoned “ historical 
painting,” because only by portraits 
and cabinet pictures could they pay 
their tailors’ bills; our authors, in like 
manner, and for the self-same reason, 
have forsaken the thankless and ill- 
remunerated labours of research and 
investigation, for the easier and better- 
rewarded employments of literary 
cookery. Hashed and stewed down, 
and garnished with herbs and flowers, 
the works on which our forefathers fed, 
and which lasted their whole lives, are 
now re-dished up, disguised and shri- 
velled away ; and we rise after a rapid 
meal, with appetites palled, but not 
satisfied. 

Germany, however, may be expected 
to be the last portion of the civilised 
world into which this modern fashion 
shall be able to penetrate. The Berlin 
professor, unconscious or forgetful of 
these modern improvements in the art 
of book-making, sets himself about his 
purposed task quite in the old-fashioned 
manner. The following is the opening 
of his preface; which we copy, both 
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because it well describes the nature of 
his work, and because it exhibits also 
the mode of his proceeding :-— 


“The power of Rome in the early 
and middle ages of the Christian church 
is- known to the world, and modern 
times have beheld her resume her sway 
with somewhat like the vigour of reno- 
vated youth. After the decline of her 
influence in the former half of the six- 
teenth century, she once more rose to be 
the centre of the faith and the opinions 
of the nations of Southern Europe, and 
made bold, and not unfrequently success. 
ful, attempts to bring those of the North 
again under her dominion. 

“« This period of the revived temporal 
power of the church, her renovation and 
internal reform, her progress and her de- 
cline, it is my purpose to exhibit, at least 
in outline ; an undertaking whichI should 
not have ventured even to attempt, had 
not opportunity presented to me some 
materials and aids towards its accom- 
plishment (however defective that may 
be) hitherto unknown. 

“It is my first duty to indicate the 
general character of these materials, and 
the sources whence they are derived. 

‘IT had already, in a former work, 
given to the public whatever our Berlin 
MSS. contain. But Vienna is incalcul- 
ably richer than Berlin in treasures of 
this kind. 

* Besides the German, which is its 
chief and fundamental ingredient, Vienna 
possesses another European element : 
manners and languages the most various 
meet in every class, from the highest to 
the lowest ; and Italy, especially, has her 
living and full representation. The va- 
rious collections, too, have a comprehen- 
sive character, which may be ascribed to 
the policy of the state; to its position 
with regard to other countries; to its 
ancient alliance with Spain, Belgium, and 
Lombardy ; and its intimate connexion, 
both from proximity and from faith, with 
Rome. From the earliest times, the taste 
for acquiring and possessing such records 
has prevailed at Vienna. Hence even 
the original and purely national collec- 
tions of the imperial library are of great 
value. In later times some foreign col- 
lections have been added. From Modena 
a number of volumes, similar to the Berlin 
‘ Informazioni,’ have been purchased of 
the house of Rangone ; from Venice, the 
inestimable manuscripts of the Doge 
Marco Foscarini, and among them his 
own labours preparatory to the continua- 
tion of his Ltalian Chronicles, of which 
not a trace is any where else to be found. 
Prince Eugene left a rich collection of 
historical and political MSS., formed with 
the enlarged views which might be ex. 
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pected from that accomplished statesman. 
It is impossible to read through the cata- 
logues without emotions of pleasure and 
hope. Somany unexplored sources whence 
the deficiencies of most printed works on 
modern history may be corrected and re- 
paired !—a whole futurity of study ! And 
yet, at the distance of but a few steps, 
‘Vienna offers still more valuable mate- 
rials. ‘The imperial archives contain, as 
we might anticipate, the most important 
and authentic documents illustrative of 
German and of general history, and pe- 
culiarly so of that of Italy. It is true 
that by far the greater part of the Vene- 
tian archives are restored, after long wan- 
derings, to Venice; but a considerable 
mass of papers belonging to the re- 
public are still to be found in Vienna ; 
despatches, original or copied ; extracts 
from them, made for the use of govern. 
ment, called rubricaries ; reports, often 
the only copies in existence, and of great 
value ; official registers of the govern- 
ment functionaries ; chronicles and jour- 
nals. ‘The details which will be found 
in this work concerning Gregory XIII. 
and Sixtus V. are for the most part drawn 
from the archives of Vienna. I cannot 
adequately express my sense of the 
boundless liberality with which access 
to these treasures was granted to me. 
* ” * * * 


“ After Vienna, my attention was 
chiefly directed to Venice and to Rome. 

** It was an almost universal custom 
among the great houses of Venice to 
have a cabinet of manuscripts attached 
to their library. These of course chiefly 
related to the affairs of the republic, and 
represented the share which the par- 
ticular family had taken in public busi- 
ness: they were carefully preserved, as 
memorials of the history and importance 
of the house, for the instruction of its 
younger members. A few of these 
private collections are still remaining, and 
were accessible to me; but a far greater 
number perished in the general ruin of 
the year 1797, and subsequently. If 
more has been saved out of the wreck 
than might be imagined, the world owes 
it chiefly to the librarians of St. Mark, 
who exerted the utmost powers of their 
institution to effect that object. The 
library of St. Mark contains a valuable 
store of manuscripts which are indis- 
pensable to the domestic history of the 
city or republic, and important even to 
that of their relations with Europe. But 
too much must not be expected from it. 
It is almost a new acquisition, casually 
formed of private collections, without 
completeness or uniform plan. It is not 
to be compared with the treasures of the 
state archives in their present condition 
and arrangement, In my inquiry into 
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the conspiracy of 1618, I have already 
described the Venetian archives, and 
shall not repeat what I there said. The 
documents most appropriate to my Ro. 
man objects were, the Reports of the 
ambassadors on their return from Rome. 
I should have been extremely glad, how- 
ever, to be able to have recourse to other 
collections, since none are free from 
deficiencies, and these archives have sus- 
tained many losses in the course of their 
various wanderings. I collected, in all, 
forty-eight Reports on Rome, — the 
earliest of them of the year 1500; nine- 
teen of the sixteenth, twenty-one of the 
seventeenth century, forming an almost 
unbroken series; of the eighteenth cen- 
tury only eight, but these too, very in- 
structive and valuable. In by far the 
greater number of cases, I saw and used 
the originals. They containa great many 
interesting facts which were stated on 
personal observation, and have passed 
away with the lives of the contempor- 
aneous generation. These first gave me 
the idea of a continuous narrative, and 
the courage to attempt it.” 


These few passages constitute the 
best eulogium that can be passed upon 
the work, The author has given to 
the public that which has cost him 
actual labour and toil. What he has 
accumulated by research, he has im- 
parted with at least an intention of 
fairness and impartiality (qualities, in- 
deed, which may be exaggerated into 
faults, as we shall presently shew) ; and 
he has constructed his narrative in a 
simple and business-like style and 
method. Having said these things of 
the work—and they constitute no slight 
recommendation—we fear that we can 
add no more. 

Tt would be easy to fill a number of 
pages with extracts from these bulky 
volumes, after the usual fashion with 
reviewers, who fancy it a part of their 
duty to “serve up a sample.” But we 
do not feel inclined to follow a custom 
of this kind, merely because it is a 
custom. The book before us offers no 
brilliant passages worthy of citation 
merely for theirown sakes. It isevenly 
and fairly written; free from all af- 
fectation or obscurity ; but marked by 
no peculiar power or felicity of ex- 
pression, and chargeable with the capi- 
tal fault of a false philosophy, as we 
shall presently have to complain. It 
is one of those calm and equable works 
which the reader passes through with- 
out weariness and without excitement. 
That fifteen hundred octavo pages 
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should be read, in these hurrying days, 
without weariness, is no slight praise ; 
— that fifteen hundred pages, treating 
of the whole period of the Reformation, 
should be read without excitement, is, 
it strikes us, very much the reverse. 

The misfortune of the work is, that 
it is tainted with the modern leprosy 
of “ liberalisra.” Not, indeed, in the 
worst or English form; but so far as 
to strip it of every high and noble 
aim; and to leave it, apparently, 
reaching after and earning, no loftier 
merit than that of mere literary fame. 

It has been said to be greatly to its 
honour, that whilst the Romanists 
charge it with Protestant party-spirit, 
the Protestants charge it with a lean- 
ing towards Popery. This, it has been 
argued, is an evident proof of its 
perfect impartiality. But are the Ro- 
manists and Protestants, then, two 
parties who are equally in the wrong ; 
and does the truth lie between the 
two? Professor Ranke assumes the 
character of a Protestant, and has to 
maintain that character in his history. 
It is perfectly natural, therefore, and 
might be expected, that the Romanists, 
who claim infallibility for their church, 
should be offended at certain of its 
statements. But why are we to reckon 
it a praise-reflecting circumstance, that 
the Protestants themselves should charge 
it with a bias towards Romanism? It 
by no means appears requisite to the 
character of a fair and honourable his- 
torian, that he should exhibit a ten- 
dency to concede points to the dis- 
advantage of his own professed belief. 
To write with tenderness, and without 
exhibiting acrimony, is indeed laud- 
able; but to write in such a tone as to 
leave your own belief a matter of 
doubt, is any thing but praiseworthy. 
To such an one we may appropriately 
address the expostulation of Bishop 
Hall to Laud, and say,— 


“‘T would I knew where to find you ; 
then I could tell how to take direct aims ; 
whereas now I must pore and conjecture. 
To-day you are in the tents of the Ro- 
manists~— to-morrow in ours; the next 


day between both—against both. Our 
adversaries think you ours — we, theirs ; 
your conscience finds you with both and 
neither. I flatter you not: this of yours 
is the worst of all tempers. Heat and 
cold have their uses ; lukewarmness is 
good for nothing, but to trouble the 
stomach ...- How long will you halt 
in this indifference? Resolve one way; 
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and know, at last, what you do hold— 
what you should. Cast off either your 
wings or your teeth, and, loathing this 
batlike nature, be either a bird or a 
beast.” 


But the professor not only feels and 
manifests, but frankly confesses, the 
“indifference” with which he writes. 
The following is one passage in his 
preface :— 


“ An Italian, a Catholic, would set 
about the task in a totally different spirit 
from that in which the present work is 
written. By the expression of personal 
veneration, or it may be (in the present 
state of opinion), of personal hatred, he 
would impart to his work a characteristic, 
and, I doubt not, a more vivid and bril- 
liant colouring ; and, in many passages, 
he would be more circumstantial, more 
ecclesiastical, or more local. In these 
respects a Protestant and a North Ger- 
man cannot hope to vie with him. The 
position and the feelings of such a writer 
with respect to the papacy are less ex- 
posed to the influences which excite the 
passions, and therefore while he is en- 
abled to maintain the indifferency so 
essential to an historian, he must, from 
the very outset of his work, renounce 
that warmth of expression which springs 
from partiality or antipathy, and which 
might perhaps produce a considerable 
effect on Europe. We are necessarily 
deficient in true sympathy with purely 
ecclesiastical or canonical details. On 
the other hand, our circumstances enable 
us to occupy another point of view, 
which, if I mistake not, is more favour- 
able to historical truth and impartiality. 
For what is there that can now make the 
history of the papal power interesting or 
important to us? Not its peculiar re- 
lation to us, which can no longer affect 
us in any material point ; nor the anxiety 
or dread which it can inspire. The 
times in which we had any thing to fear 
are over; we are conscious of our per- 
fect security. The papacy can inspire 
us with no other interest than what 
arises from its historical developement 
and its former influence.” 


On this avowal we have two remarks 
to offer. 

1. What reason, possessing the least 
validity, can Professor Ranke give for 
this declared and almost vaunted “ in- 
differency ?” Why should a (Roman) 
Catholic be in earnest in such a matter, 
and a Protestant “indifferent?” The 
cause of this opposite state of mind is 
pot attempted to be explained. Shall 
we endeavour to indicate it? 

The class with which we fear the 
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professor must be ranked, are not, in 
truth, Lutherans, or Calvinists, or Pro- 
testants, oreven Christians. Had this 
book, calm and learned as it is, fallen 
under either of these four heads, we 
greatly doubt whether it would ever 
have been translated by Mrs. Sarah 
Austin. 

It is, unfortunately, but too no- 
torious, that as “the Scribes and Pha- 
risees sat in Moses’ seat,” of old, and 
yet made void the law of God, so the 
seats of Luther, and Calvin, and Me- 
lancthon, are filled, in the present day, 
by men who detest the doctrines of 
those great reformers. But why 
should the noble name of “ Protestant” 
be assumed by those who maintain no 
protest against the abominations of 
Popery? Further; and it is the most 
solemn question of all, Are those per- 
sons entitled to the character of Christ- 
ians, who evidently either never read 
the word of God, or, if they do, who 
yield it no obedience ? 

For who that studies the apostolic 
records, and marks the depth of feeling 
with which the Papacy is denounced 
by the very highest of the apostles, 
would venture, except as an open con- 
temner of the Holy Scriptures, to vaunt 
himself as neither knowing “ partiality 
nor ae" towards the grand apos- 
tasy? Who that reads, and admits 
the descriptions there given of Rome, 
as “the mother of harlots and the 
abominations of the earth ;” as “ drunk 
with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus ;” as, 
emphatically, “THAT WICKED ONE, the 
Man of Sin, the Son of Perdition ; 
whose coming is after the working of 
Satan, with all power, and signs, and 
lying wonders ;” who, we repeat, that 
attaches the least weight to these in- 
spired delineations, would, coolly, like 
Professor Ranke,“renounce that warmth 
of expression which springs from par- 
tiality or antipathy,” and boast of 
“ maintaining the indifferency so es- 
sential to an historian?” But the 
simple truth is, that the testimony of 
God’s word, as to the character and 
standing of the Papacy, is not be- 
lieved,—is entirely set at naught! 
And what, we beg to ask, is one who 
will not receive the testimony of the 
Bible, but an infidel in fact, however 
he may disguise his scepticism by 
learned terms, and pseudo-philoso- 
phical phraseology ? 

2. The close of the passage is of 
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the same tenor as the beginning. The 
professor can contemplate Popery 
“without antipathy,” because he can 
contemplate it “without fear.” He 
is, therefore, confessedly, as ignorant of 
what may be expected as he is of what 
has occurred. He neither understands 
rightly what Popery has been, nor 
what it is now. And, worst of all, he 
has a totally erroneous idea of human 
nature itself, and evidently imagines, 
with all the complacency of ignorance, 
that “ we” have dethroned Popery by 
our own might and wisdom ; and that 
“we” have abundant power and skill 
to keep her down. Poor man! if the 
hopes of the human race rested on no 
better foundation than that upon which 
he evidently leans, miserable, indeed, 
would be the prospect before us! 

Singularly inconsistent, too, with the 
leading points in his own narrative is 
this feeling of“ perfect security” which 
the professor so complacently avows. 
In her preface, Mrs. Austin remarks, 
that 


“« The chief interest of the work lies in 
the solution it affords of the greatest 
problem of modern history. It is im- 
possible to contemplate the rapid and ap- 
parently resistless progress of the Re- 
formation in its infancy, without wonder- 
ing what was the power which arrested 
and forced back the torrent, and recon. 
quered to the ancient faith countries in 
which Protestantism seemed firmly esta. 
blished.” 


More than half the book is taken up 
with the history of the reconquest of 
the greater part of Europe by the Papal 
apostasy. “Solution of this problem,” 
as Mrs. Austin calls it, there is none. 
But what we want to know is, How, 
seeing and detailing these events, the 
professor ends by “ feeling perfectly se- 
cure” as to the remaining territories of 
Protestantism? In what way he ar- 
rives at the conclusion, that “ Protest- 
ants have nothing to fear,” from the 
power which rooted Protestantism out 
of France, Austria, Poland, Belgium, 
and Southern Germany, we are at a 
loss to conceive. ‘True, he finds that 
“ the counter-reformation” was left un- 
finished,— that in Northern Germany, 
Holland, Sweden, and Great Britain, it 
failed ; but as to any permanent rea- 
son why,—any solution,—any cause 
implying security for the future,— we 
find not a word. Temporary causes of 
the Romish failure,— internal dissen- 
sions and the like, we find, indeed ; 
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but it is abundantly obvious that no 
lasting security can be gathered out of 
circumstances like these. 

Ilow, then, we again ask, does the 
professor arrive at his very comfortable 
conviction of the “ perfect security” of 
the Protestant nations from any future 
inroads of Rome? Does he gather it 
from the recent letter of his Holiness to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, which runs 
thus ?— 


** POPE GREGORY XVI. 


“To our beloved son, John Earl of 
Shrewsbury, President of the Catholic 
Institute of Great Britain. 


** Beloved son, health and apostolical 
benediction,—W hilst filled with sorrow 
on account of the ever-increasing calami- 
ties of the church of Christ, we have re- 
ceived such abundant cause of gladness 
as has not only relieved us in the bitter- 
ness with which we were afflicted, but 
has excited in us more than ordinary 
joy ; for we have heen informed that, by 
the care of yourself, and other noble and 
pious men, the Catholic Institute was, 
two years ago, established in Great Bri- 
tain, with the design especially of pro- 
tecting the followers of our Divine faith 
in freedom and security ; and, by the 
publication of works, of vindicating the 
spouse of the immaculate Iamb from the 
calumnies ofthe heterodox. Since, there- 
fore, these purposes tend in the highest 
degree to the advantage of the English 
nation, you can easily understand, be. 
loved son, the reason why such joy 
should have been felt by us, who have 
been, by Divine appointment, constituted 
the heirs of the name and chair of that 
Gregory the Great who, by the torch of 
the Catholic faith, first enlightened 
Britain, involved in the darkness of 
idolatry. We are encouraged to enter- 
tain the cheering hope that the light of 
divine faith will again shine with the 
same brightness as of old upon the minds 
of the British people. We desire no- 
thing with greater earnestness than to 
embrace once more with paternal exulta- 
tion the English nation, adorned with so 
many and such excellent qualities, and to 
receive back the long lost sheep into the 
fold of Christ. Wherefore, beloved son, 
we cannot refrain from strenuously ex- 
horting you, and all the members of the 
pious association over which you pre- 
side, to offer up fervent prayers with us 
to the Father of Mercies, that he would 
propitiously remove the lamentable dark- 
ness which still covers the minds of so 
many dwelling unhappily in error, and 
in his clemency bring the children of the 
church, who have wandered from her, 
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back to the bosom of the mother whom 
they have left, 

** Meanwhile, to you and to all your 
countrymen, who belong in any way to 
the Catholic Institute, we most affection- 
ately impart our apostolical benediction. 

“ Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on 
the 19th day of February, 1840, the tenth 
of our pontificate. 


“ Grecory, P.P. XVI.” 


Or is it from Mr. Lialyburton’s prog- 
nostic, that in fifty years all America 
will be Popish?* Or does he think 
that the Protestantism of Northern 
Germany is of so robust and firm a 
growth, as to be-able to stand, self- 
supported, even should England and 
America simultaneously fall ? 

We should greatly doubt the reason- 
ableness of such an expectation. When 
England, which beheaded one king 
and expelled another, from a feeling of 
abhorrence to Popery,--when England 
rejoins the Papacy, there will be little 
hope of the longer holding out of those, 
who even now are proud to profess 
themselves “ free from all antipathy” 
to Romanism, and able to contemplate 
it with the “ indifferency so essential 
to an historian.” 

There is no blinding our eyes to the 
fact, that Rome is once again rousing 
herself to claim, and to wrestle for, the 
mastery of the world. What spot of 
the civilised globe is there that is not, 
at this moment, a witness to her efforts ? 
Even her disasters arise only from her too 
eager encroachments, which sometimes 
throw her back fora time. The preci- 
pitation of the Jesuits in 1830 ey 
duced a revolution in France, which 
rather retarded their forward progress: 
But the same year witnessed another 
revolution in the adjoining country,— 
a revolution got up by Romanists, 
for Romish purposes, and which was 
fully successful. Ireland has waged a 
war in disguise with Protestant Eng- 
land, these fifteen years past, wholly at 
the instigation of the Vatican. Prussia 
is at the present moment harassed by a 
similar movement. Not only is every 
one of our colonies filling with priests 
and Jesuit missionaries; but even 
Otaheite is compelled to admit a si- 
milar pest, or fall under the wrath of 
the pope’s ally, the newly-zealous court 
of France. Never, for more than a 
century past, has Rome shewn such 
untiring energy as at the present mo- 


* Vide Sam Slick ; or, the Clockmaker. 
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ment ; or so openly avowed her hopes 
of reascending the seat of universal 


—. 

fe ask again, then, for a rational 
ground for Professor Ranke’s con- 
fidence, that “ the times in which we 
had any thing to fear are over?” 
None is offered. We ask, what is the 
“ solution,” so much lauded by Mrs. 
Austin, of the problem of the “ ebb 
and flow” of the Reformation? None 
is given. Instead of proofs and eluci- 
dations, we are treated with such sound- 
ing nonentities as the following :— 


«* Never more can the thought of ex- 
alting the one or the other confession to 
universal supremacy find place among 
men. The only consideration now is, 
how each state, each people, can best 
proceed from the basis of its own politico- 
religious principles, to the developement 
of its intellectual and moral powers.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 596. 

Thus is God and his word thrust 
aside, and human reason exalted to the 
throne. That “ the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men;” that “ He 
changeth times and seasons ; removeth 
kings, and setteth up kings,” is wholly 
forgotten or denied. That he hath 
given us a Revelation of His will; and 
not of His will only, but even of many 
of His purposes, is a matter never once 
thought of. And so, “ choosing dark- 
ness rather than light,” these great 
philosophers jump at conclusions, solve 
problems, and enunciate dogmas, after 
a fashion which makes any plain reader 
of the word of Eternal Truth wonder 
and admire, in the contemplation of 
His mighty power, who “ turneth wise 
men backwards, and maketh their 
knowledge foolish.” 

Solution of this “ problem ” there is 
none, in Professor Ranke’s volumes. 
Facts, indeed, bearing upon the cir- 
cumstances of the times, he has usefully 
and laboriously accumulated ; but these, 
while they cast some light on the move- 
ment itself, afford no clue whatever 
to discover the hidden source of that 
movement. 

We are not about to offer ourselves 
as problem-solvers or hieroglyphic- 
decipherers ; nor shall we pretend to 
have fully satisfied even our own minds 
as to the true but hidden causes of the 
reaction in favour of Popery at the 
end of the sixteenth century. But 
there are a few striking features in 
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those portions of the only Infallible 
Record which referto this subject, which 
seem to us to have a remarkable bear- 
ing on this mysterious question. There 
ate certain grand general prophecies 
in the word of God, as to the meaning 
of which there has never been any 
doubt, and as to the propriety of 
studying, quoting, and referring to 
which, no question has ever been 
raised. These portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture are, indeed, among the brightest 
and clearest internal evidences of its 
divine character and origin. No other 
book, for instance, than the Bible, ever 
told mankind that there should be 
four universal empires, and no more. 
The Bible told us so centuries before 
any created intellect could have divined 
the fact. No other book ever warned 
us, that the fourth and last of these 
empires should be broken up into ten 
separate kingdoms or states. The 
Bible told us this, nearly a thousand 
years before its occurrence; and the 
rediction was translated out of the 
{ebrew into the Greek Septuagint long 
before — probably two hundred years 
before — the coming of Christ; while 
the fulfilment began to be seen at the 
end of the fifth century after Christ, 
and was completed at the beginning of 
the seventh. 

How wondrous, too, is the singular 
expression with regard to these ten 
kingdoms :— They shall mingle them- 
selves with the seed of men, but they 
shall not cleave together,” Dan. ii. 43. 
How many attempts did the world 
behold after the fall of the Western 
empire, to constitute another, by family 
compact, intrigue, or conquest! Char- 
lemagne, Charles V., and others, have 
striven to accomplish this work; and 
sometimes have seemed to approxi- 
mate to success. But the dissevered 
states could not “ cleave together.” 
The lapse of a few years always saw 
them fall asunder; no real principle 
of coherence existing, “* even as iron is 
not mixed with clay.”—Dan. ii. 43. 

Now in the New Testament we find 
a change of figure, but still we recog- 
nise the fourth empire, the Roman, and 
its separation into ten powers. The 
fourth beast of Daniel’s 7th chapter, 
with its ten horns, which are expressly 
declared to denote “ ten kings (or 
states) which shall arise,” appears be- 
fore us again in the 17th chapter of 
St. John’s Apocalypse, ridden upon, 
ruled over, and identified with, the 
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adulterous woman, which, in the 18th 
verse, is shewn to be Rome itself. 
And again it is declared, that “ the 
ten horns are ten kings;” which ten 
kings, we are further told, shall “ agree, 
and give their kingdom to the beast, 
unTIL the words of God shall be ful- 
filled.” Rev. xvii. 17. 

This explicit and positive declaration 
seems to leave no room to doubt, that 
the ten kingdoms which arose on the 
platform of the Western Empire should 
continue in one mind, and in unde- 
viating allegiance to the apostate church, 
which, as typified by the harlot-rider of 
the ten-horned beast, was to sway and 
guide them by one impulse, unéil the 
Julfilment of “ the words of God” — 
the predictions of his inspired prophets. 
Such was the declaration of St. John. 
Let us now turn to the fact. We 
shall find that it exhibits one of the 
most surprising fulfilments of prophecy 
which have occurred in the whole 
volume of the world’s history. 

Let any one take a ae of the old 
Roman empire, as it existed, let us say, 
in the days of the sons of Theodosius ; 
and let him transfer its western bound- 
aries to a modern map of Europe. He 
will find that, with scarcely the least 
discrepancy, this boundary line in- 
closes Papal Europe ; or, at least, that 
while without that boundary the Re- 
formation was generally successful, 
within it, it was uniformly suppressed. 

For, let it be remembered, there was 
not a corner of Europe into which tre 
Trutn did not penetrate. France, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, Savoy, Belgium, 
all were visited by the light of God’s 
word ; and in several of these coun- 
tries the Reformation struck deep root, 
and threw out branches far and wide. 
But, strange as it may seem to human 
eyes, the ten kingdoms which occupied 
the platform of the Western empire — 
the fourth beast of Daniel and St. John 
—these ten kingdoms, with one con- 
sent, “ agreed,” and put down the pro- 
fession of the true gospel ; and harried 
its disciples, with fire and sword, out 
of their territories, and resolved “ to 
give their kingdom unto the (Roman) 
beast, until the words of God should 
be fulfilled.” And, with nearly an 
equal unanimity, all that part of 
Europe which was not within the old 
Western empire, both received the 
Trath with joy, and held it fast against 


all opposers. 
This fact, which is simply a histo- 
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rical and geographical one, is worth 
some reflection. Men like Professor 
Ranke, who are too much occupied 
with their learned researches to pay 
much attention to the Word of God, 
necessarily get into a mode of speech 
which differs little from that of the 
atheist. They talk as though the world 
were given over to the management of 
the men and women who live upon it ; 
and as though the builders of the 
tower of Babel were a set of statesmen 
of exceeding wisdom and foresight. 
Such texts as these seem never to recur 
to their minds :— 


“ When the Most High divided to the 
nations their inheritance, when he sepa- 
rated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds 
of the people according to the number of the 
children of Israel.” —Deut. xxxii. 8. 


The permission of evil in the world 
is a question which we are under no 
necessity of approaching. That a vast 
evil did and does exist, and has existed 
for twelve hundred years, in the ten 
kingdoms of the Western empire, is a 
fact which remains the same under any 
hypothesis. That the same Divine 
power which made the word effectual, 
and gave His truth a visible home in 
Northern Europe, migh! have wrought 
similar wonders in Southern, and did 
not, is equally beyond all question. 
The only difference between us is, 
Whether, with the Berlin professor, 
we should “ solve the problem” by 
magnifying the talents of Pope Clement 
or Pope Leo; or, with the humble 
Christian who reads his Bible, should 
look up with awe and reverence to that 
God, who claims the honour for him- 
self; and who demands, “ Who hath 
declared this from ancient time? who 
hath told it from that time? Have not I, 
the Lord? and there is no God beside 
me.” —Isa. xlv. 21. 

Perhaps, however, it may be asked, 
What is the purport, what the drift, of 
this suggestion? Why suppose that 
certain kingdoms, within a particular 
limit, have been left to darkness and 
judicial hardness? Wherefore embrace 
so revolting a fancy ? 

Our reply is, that we desire to set 
up no hypothesis of our own, but sim- 
ply to follow the plain Word of God. 
A reason, however, for the separation 
of the old Western, or Roman empire, 
from the rest of Europe, is sufficiently 
obvious. In Daniel, vii. 11, it is written, 
(and “ not one jot or tittle of the word 
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of God shall fail, till all be fulfilled ;””) 
that “ the beast (the fourth, or Roman 
beast) was slain; and his body given 
to the burning flame.” Now it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that, to the fulfilment of 
this prophecy, it is essential that the 
Western empire be kept apart, as peo- 
pled by a separate race, and reserved to 
a separate fate, from the rest of Europe. 

e merely allude, in passing, to 
these facts, as furnishing something 
much more nearly approaching to a 
“ solution of the problem,” than that 
which Professor Ranke has given us. 
To say, as he does, that such and such 
a design failed, because such and such 
a combination was broken up, may be 
true, but it is a very small part of the 
truth. It merely points out the proxi- 
mate cause. But to dwell solely upon 
this, and to look no higher, is more 
like the reasoning of a child than that 
of a philosopher. 

As to Professor Ranke’s conclusions, 
then—as to the instruction which he 
and Mrs. Sarah Austin would have us 
draw from his narrations, we shall 
humbly beg permission to decline this 

art of his labours. We thank him for 

is researches and his pains; but we 
reserve to ourselves the liberty of de- 
ducing our own inferences. 

Nor is this the whole of our dissent. 
Freely conceding to the professor all 
the merit of persevering toil in research, 
and believing him, also, to have been 
sincerely desirous of acting and writing 
with the utmost impartiality, we yet 
demur to his claim to offer us the re- 
sult of his labours as a work of truth, 
arecord to he relied on. We believe 
that the professor wished and endea- 
voured to make it such a work ; and 
his failure, if he has failed, only shews, 
the more distinctly, how entirely he 
mistakes the real character of the 
human mind. 

We do not think that Professor 
Ranke’s history is a true history. We 
could not venture to quote it as a 
safe authority. This is a serious charge, 
when made against a work of high re- 
putation ; we shall therefore proceed to 
explain what we mean. 

Of many of the leading characters in 
his narrative, he presents portraits dif- 
fering in many important points from 
those which have been current in the 
world for centuries past. And he does 
this, again and again, without the 
slightest explanation ; without the least 
attempt to shew wherein former histc- 
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rians were mistaken ; and even without 
so much as plainly asserting that the 
established belief relative to such per- 
sons has been tinged with scandal or 
with error. Let us adduce an instance 
or two of this kind. 

The work is entitled a History of the 
Popes of Rome. Its value, therefore, 
must mainly consist in the truth of its 
delineations of the characters of their 
* holinesses.” We will take the first 
three named in the work, and see with 
what degree of truth their portraitures 
are sketched. The first is Sixtus IV.:— 


“* Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) conceived 
the plan of founding a principality for 
his nephew, Girolamo Riario, in the rich 
and beautiful plains of Romagna. The 
other powers of Italy were already con- 
tending for possession, or for ascendancy, 
in these territories; and, if there was 
any question of right, the pope had mani- 
festly a better right than any other. But 
he was not nearly their equal in force, 
or in the resources of war. He was re- 
strained by no scruple from rendering 
his spiritual power (elevated by its na- 
ture and purpose above all earthly in- 
terests) subservient to his worldly views, 
or from debasing it by a mixture with 
those temporary intrigues in which his 
ambition had involved him. The Medici 
being peculiarly in his way, he took part 
in the Florentine troubles; and, as is 
notorious, brought upon himself the sus- 
picion of being privy to the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi, and to the assassination 
which they perpetrated on the steps of 
the altar of the cathedral ; the suspicion 
that he, the father of the faithful, was an 
accomplice of such acts ! 

“* When the Venetians ceased to fa- 
vour the schemes of his nephew, as they 
had done for a considerable time, the 
pope was not satisfied with desertin 
them in a wat into which he himself ha 
driven them ; he went so far as to ex- 
communicate them for persisting in it. 
He acted with no less violence in Rome. 
He persecuted the opponents of Riario, 
the Colonnas, with savage ferocity ; he 
seized Marino from them ; he caused the 
prothonotary Colonna to be attacked, 
arrested, and executed in his own house. 
The mother of Colonna came to San 
Celso in Banchi, where the body lay. 
She lifted the severed head by the hair, 
and cried, ‘ Behold the head of my son! 
Such is the faith of the pope. He pro- 
mised that if we would give up Marino 
to him he would set my son at liberty. 
He has Marino, and my son is in our 
hands—but dead! Behold, thus does 
the pope keep his word !’ 
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“So much was necessary to enable 
Sixtus IV. to obtain the victory over his 
enemies, at home and abroad. He suc- 
ceeded in making his nephew lord of 
Imola and Forli; but it is certain that 
if his temporal dignity was much aug- 
mented, his spiritual suffered infinitely 
more. An attempt was made to assemble 
a council against him.” — Vol.i. pp. 45-47. 


Here is a sufficiently explicit charge 
of ambition and cruelty. But is this 
the whole truth? Let us turn to other 
authorities. 

Mr. Edgar, whose Variations of 
Popery* is one of the few books of the 
present day, which, for laborious re- 
search, will bear comparison even with 
Professor Ranke’s, thus describes Pope 
Sixtus IV. :— 


“ Sixtus [V., who was elected in 1471, 
walked in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessors, Gregory, Boniface, and John, 
This pontiff has, with reason, been ac- 
cused of murder and debauchery. He 
conspired for the assassination of Julian 
and Laurentius, two of the Medicean fa- 
mily, He engaged Pazzi, who was chief 
of the faction which, in Florence, was 
hostile to the Medici, in the stratagem. 
Pazzi was supported in the diabolical 
attempt by Riario, Montesecco, Salvian, 
and Poggio. The conspirators, who were 
many, attacked Julian and Laurentius 
during mass on Sunday. Julian was 
killed. Laurentius fled, wounded, to the 
vestry, where he was saved from the 
fury of the assassins, ‘he Medicean fac- 
tion, in the meantime, mustered and as- 
sailed the conspirators, on whom they 
took an ample and summary vengeance. 

“ Sixtus patronised debauchery as well 
as murder. His holiness, for this worthy 
purpose, established brothels extraordi- 
nary in Rome. His infallibility, in con- 
sequence, became head, not only of the 
church, but also of the stews. He pre- 
sided with ability and applause in two 
departments, and was the vicar-general 
of God and of Venus. These seminaries 
of pollution, it seems, brought a great 
accession to the ecclesiastical revenue. 
The goddesses who were worshipped in 
these temples, paid a weekly tax from 
the wages of iniquity to the viceroy of 
Heaven. The sacred treasury, by this 
means, received from this apostolic tri- 
bute an annus! augmentation of 20,000 
ducats. His supremacy himself was, it 
seems, a regular and steady customer 
in his new commercial establishments. 
He nightly worshipped, with great zeal 
and devotion, in these pontifical fanes 
which he had erected to the Cytherean 
goddess.” 


* Published in 1837 ; dedicated, by permission, to his Grace ‘the Archbishop of 
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Mr. Waddington,* whose Church 
History has now attained an established 
reputation, thus describes this pope :— 


** At present we shall only mention 
the singular venality introduced into bis 
government by the creation of certain 
new offices, which he publicly sold, and 
which he created for the purpose of 
selling. This was a new scandal to the 
history of the Vatican; and when the 
same pontiff raised to the dignity of 
cardinal a youth named Jacopo de Parma, 
his own valet, he may seem to have 
offered the last insult to his court aud 
to the church..........+His character 
corrupted his talents, and stained his 
noblest projects with falsehood and per. 
fidy. As he could discern no distinction 
between virtue and crime, he employed the 
basest means to obtain the best ends, 
and dishonoured his own designs by 
the instruments with which he chose to 
accomplish them. His private life has 
not escaped the suspicion of the foulest 
enormities ; it cannot, at least, pretend to 
the praise of virtue or innocence.”— 
Chap. xxvii. p. 648, 


We ask, then, whether the professor’s 
description of this pope is a just one? 
Is it a correct mode of writing history, 
thus to omit the leading traits in the 
= characters ; and to assign no 


ind of reason for doing so ? 

For some reason not assigned, but 
which it is not difficult to surmise, the 
— passes over the next pope, 

nnocent the VIIIth, in silence. Mr. 
Waddington thus alludes to him :— 

“If Sixtus IV. had wasted the re- 
sources of the church upon his profligate 
nephews, Innocent introduc a still 
more revolting race of dependants, in 
the persons of his illegitimate offspring. 
Seven children, the “fruits ot coli 
amours, were publicly recognised by the 
vicar of Christ, and became, for the most 
part, pensioners on the ecclesiastical 
treas' And he performed at least 
one memorable exploit, as it were in the 
design to surpass his predecessor by a still 
bolder insult on the sacred college ; he 
placed among its members a boy, thirteen 
years old, the brother-in-law of his own 
bastard !” 

However, preserving a discreet si- 
lence as to Pope Innocent, Professor 
Ranke passes on to Alexander the VIth. 
The following is his delineation of this 
celebrated character :— 
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“ Alexander’s great aim during the 
whole course of his life had been to 
gratify to the utmost his love of ease, 
his sensuality, and his ambition. The 
possession of the highest spiritual dignity 
seemed to him the summit of felicity, 
Old as he was, he seemed daily to grow 
younger under the influence of this feel- 
ing. No importunate thought troubled 
his repose for a night. He only pondered 
on what could be of advantage to himself, 
how he could advance his sons to dignity 
and power ; no other considerations ever 
seriously occupied his mind. P 

** His political connexions, which have 
cnemiesl so great an influence on the 
affairs of the world, were founded ex- 
clusively on this basis. The question 
how a pope should marry, provide for, 
and establish his children, affected the 
politics of all Europe.” 

“« Alexander saw his warmest wishes 
fulfilled, the barons of the land an- 
nihilated, and his house about to found 
a great hereditary power in Italy. But 
already he had se to feel of what 
excesses hot and unbridled passions are 
capable. Czsar would share his power 
neither with kinsman nor favourite. He 
had caused his brother, who stood in his 
way, to be murdered and thrown into the 
Tiber, His brother-in-law was attacked 
and stabbed on the steps of the palace by 
his orders.” 

“‘ There was but one point on earth 
where such a state of things was possible ; 
that, namely, at which the plenitude of 
secular power was united to the supreme 
spiritual jurisdiction, This point was 
occupied by Cesar. There is a perfec- 
tion even in depravity. Many of the 
sons and nephews of popes appointed 
similar things, but none ever approached 
Czsar’s bad eminence : he was a virtuoso 
in crime. 

** Was it not one of the primary and 
most essential tendencies of Christianity 
to render such a power impossible? And 
now Christianity itself, and the position 
of the head of the Christian church, were 
made subservient to its establishment. 

** There wanted, indeed, no Luther to 
prove to the world how diametricall 
opposed to all Christianity were an 
principles and actions, At the very time 
we are speaking of, the complaint aroset 
that the pope prepared the way for anti- 
christ ; that he laboured for the coming 
of the kingdom, not of heaven, but of 
Satan. 

“ We shall not follow into its details 
the history of Alexander. It is but too 


* Rev. George Waddington, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
+ It is not true that the identification of the pope with antichrist ‘ arose” at this 
period. The hypothesis was broached, as Professor Ranke must know, several cen- 


turies earlier, 
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certain that he once meditated taking off 
one of the richest of the cardinals by 
poison: his intended victim however con- 
trived by means of presents, promises, 
and prayers, to gain over his head cook, 
and the dish which had been prepared 
for the cardinal was placed before the 
pope. He died of the poison he had 
destined for another.” 


Again we ask, Is this condemnation 
of the boundless ambition, cruelty, and 
perfidy of Alexander, the whole truth? 
Let.us consult the other historians, 

Mr. Edgar thus depicts “ the worst 
of all the popes :”— 


“ Alexander the Sixth, in the common 
opinion, surpassed all his predecessors in 
atrocity. ‘This monster, whom humanity 
disowns, seems to have excelled all his 
rivals in the arena of villany, and out- 
stripped every competitor on the stadium 
of miscreancy. Sannazarius compared 
Alexander to Nero, Caligula, and Helio- 
gabalus: and Pope, in his celebrated 
Essay on Man, likened Borgia, which 
was the family name, to Catiline. This 
pontiff, according to contemporary his- 
torians, was actuated, to measureless ex- 
cess, with vanity, ambition, cruelty, 
covetousness, rapacity, and sensuality, 
and void of all faith, honour, sincerity ; 
truth, fidelity, decency, religion, shame, 
modesty, and compunction, ‘ His de- 
bauchery, perfidy, ambition, malice, in- 
humanity, and irreligion,’ says Daniel, 
‘ made him the execration of all Europe.’ 
Rome, under his administration and b 
his example, became the sink of filthiness, 
the head-quarters of atrocity, and the 
hot-bed of prostitution, murder, and rob- 
bery. 

** He formed an illicit connexion with 
a widow who resided at Rome, and with 
her two daughters. His passions, ir- 
regular and brutal, could find gratifica- 
tion only in enormity. His licentious- 
ness, after the widow's death, drove him 
to the incestuous enjoyment of her 
daughter. She became his mistress after 
her mother’s decease. His holiness, in 
the pursuit of variety and the perpetra- 
tion of atrocity, afterwards borne a 
criminal connexion with his own daugh- 
ter, the witty, the learned, the gay, and 
the abandoned Lucretia. She was mis- 
tress to her own father and brother. 
Pontanus, in consequence, represented 
Lucretia as Alexander's daughter, wife, 
and daughter-in-law. Peter’s palace, in 
this manner, became a scene of de- 
bauchery and abomination. 

“Simony and assassination were as 
prominent in Alexander’s character as 
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incest and debauchery. He purchased 
the papacy, and afterward for remunera- 
tion and to glut his rapacity, he sold its 
offices and preferments. He first bought, 
it has been said, and then sold, the keys, 
the altar, and the Saviour. He murdered 
the majority of the cardinals who raised 
him to the popedom, and seized their 
estates. He had a family of spurious 
sons and daughters, and for the aggran- 
disement of these children ofillegitimacy, 
he exposed to sale all things, sacred and 
profane, and violated and outraged all 
the laws of God and man.” 


Mr. Waddington gives, substantially, 
the same account of this pope, whom 
he calls “the most profligate of man- 
kind.” He says:— 


“ Tn early life, during the pontificate of 
Pius II., Roderic Borgia, already a car- 
dinal, had been stigmatised by a public 
censure for his unmuffied debaucheries. 
After that, he publicly cohabited with a 
Roman matron, by whom he had five 
acknowledged children. Neither in his 
manners nor in his language did he 
affect any regard for morality, or for 
decency; and one of the earliest acts 
of his pontificate was to celebrate, with 
scandalous magnificence, in his own 
palace, the marriage of his daughter Lu- 
cretia,” * 

“‘ He was poisoned by the cup pre« 
pared for his own one by his own hand, 
or, at least, by the hand of a beloved 
son, whose notorious crimes he had long 
endured and fostered, and whom he 
seems to have loved for those very 
crimes, ‘ All Rome,’ says Guicciardini, 
‘rushed to St. Peter’s, to behold his 
corpse, with incredible festivity ; nor was 
there any man who could satiate his eyes 
with gazing on the remains of a serpent, 
who, by his immoderate ambition and pes- 
tiferous perfidy, and every manner of 
frightful cruelty, of monstrous lust and 
unheard-of avarice, had impoisoned the 
whole world,”—.P. 656. 


Archibald Bower, in his History of 
the Popes, says, to the same effect :— 


‘* All who speak of Alexander seem to 
agree in this, that for lust, avarice, 
cruelty, treachery, and perfidiousness, 
he scarce ever had his equal.” 

** He fellin love with a widow, who had 
two daughters; and having gained the 
affections of the mother, and robbed her 
of her honour, he bent all his thoughts 
on making the daughters a prey to his 
lust, as well as the mother.” 

“* His holiness,’ says Burchardus, 


* The details of this festivity, as given by Romish authors, exceed in filthiness 


the foulest records of the heathen world. 
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‘was a great lover of women. In his 
time the apostolic palace was turned 
into a brothel ; a more infamous brothel 
than any of the public stews.’ 

“ His pontificate was a continued 
series of the blackest crimes ; of murder, 
rapine, perfidiousness, lust, and cruelty.” 


Again, then, we ask, Is Professor 
Ranke’s description of this monster a 
just one? Ambition, indeed, and 
cruelty are ascribed to him, or, rather, 
to his son ; but where do we perceive a 
trace of that intensity of “ monstrous 
lust, unheard-of perfidy, and frightful 
cruelty,” which all authentic history 
lays to his charge? 

We pass on to the next pope, Julius 
TI. Ofhim, the professor thus writes : 


* Old as Julius was, worn by all the 
vicissitudes of good and evil fortune 
which he had experienced in the course 
of his long life, by the toils of war and 
exile, enfeebled by intemperance and de- 
bauchery, he yet knew not what fear or 
caution meant. Age had not robbed him 
of the grand characteristic of vigorous 
manhood—an indomitable spirit. He 
cared little for the princes of his time ; 
he thought he towered above them all, 
He hoped to gain in the tumult ofan uni- 
versal war; his only care was to be 
always provided with money, so as to be 
able to seize the favourable moment with 
all his might: he wanted, as a Venetian 
aptly said, ‘ to be lord and master of the 
game of the world.’ 

“Tf we inquire what enabled him to 
assume so commanding an attitude, we 
shall find that he owed it mainly to the 
state of public opinion, which permitted 
him to avow the designs he cherished ; 
indeed, not only to avow, but to boast of 
them. ‘The re-establishment of the states 
of the church was at that time regarded 
by the world as a glorious, nay, even a 
religious, enterprise ; all the pope’s mea- 
sures had this sole object, all his thoughts 
were animated by this idea,—were, if I 
may use the expression, steeped in it. 

“He seized the most daring combin- 
ations; he risked all to obtain all; he 
took the field himself, and made his entry 
into Mirandola as conqueror, over the 
frozen ditches, through the breach. ‘The 
most decisive reverses could not move 
him to yield, but seemed rather to call 
forth the resources of his bold and in- 
ventive spirit. 

“ He was successful. Not only did 
he wrest their strongholds from the Ve- 
netians, but in the hot struggle which 
this excited, he at length gained possess- 
ion of Parma, Piacenza, and even Reg- 
gio, and founded a power such as no pope 
had ever attained to. He was master of 
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all the beautiful region between Piacen-. 
za and Terracina, He endeavoured 
every where to appear as a liberator ; he 
treated his new subjects wisely and well, 
and secured their attachment and fidelity. 
The rest of the world saw, not without 
alarm, so many warlike populations in 
allegiance to the pope. ‘ Formerly,’ 
says Machiavel, ‘ no baron was so insig- 
nificant as not to despise the papal 
power; now, a king of France stands in 
awe of it.’” 


Ambition, again, is here freely al- 
leged against the pope; but can a 
single trait constitute a whole charac- 
ter? Mr. Edgar thus delineates the 
portraiture of this pope :— 


“ Julius II. succeeded Alexander in 
the papacy and in iniquity. His holi- 
ness was guilty of simony, chicanery, 
perjury, thievery, empoisonment, assas. 
siuation, drunkenness, impudicity . * * 
* * * He bribed the cardinals to 
raise him to the popedom ; and employed, 
on the occasion, all kinds of falsehood 
and trickery. He swore to convoke a 
general council, and violated his oath. 

“ His infallibility’s drunkenness was 
proverbial. He was ‘ mighty to drink.’ 
He practised incontinency as well as 
inebriation ; and the effects of this crime 
shattered his constitution.” 

‘* Julius offered rewards to any person 
who would kill a Frenchman. One of 
these rewards was of an extraordinary, 
or, rather, among the popes, of an ordi- 
nary kind. He granted a pardon of all 
sins to any person who would murder 
only an individual of the French nation. 
The vicegerent of Heaven conferred the 
forgiveness of all sin, as a compensation 
for perpetrating the shocking crime of 
assassination.” 


Archibald Bower thus characterises 
him :— 

* Julius 11. acted more like a sultan 
of the Tarks than as the vicar of the 
Prince of Peace, and the common father 
of all Christians. Two hundred thousand 
persons are said to have perished in the 
wars carried on chiefly at the instigation 
of this furious and bloodthirsty pope. 

“ Julius is charged by all the contem- 
porary writers with immoderate drinking. 
He was a lover of women also, at least 
before his promotion to the pontificate ; 
and had a daughter named Felice.” 


A fourth instance is that of Leo. X. 
Iiere is the professor's sketch of his 
character :— 


“Leo X. was full of kindness and 
sympathy: he rarely refused a request, 
or if he did, it was in the gentlest man- 
ner, and only when it was impossible to 
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vrant it. ‘ He is a good man,’ says an 
observing ambassador to his court, ‘ very 
bounteous, and of a kindly nature ; if he 
were not under the influence of his kins- 
men, he would avoid all errors.’ ‘ He is 
learned,’ says another, ‘ and a lover of 
learned men ; religious, but yet disposed 
to enjoy life.’ He did not indeed al- 
ways maintain the decorum befitting a 
pope: sometimes, to the despair of his 
master of the ceremonies, he quitted 
Rome not wy without a surplice, but 
even, as the distressed functionary ob- 
serves in his diary, ‘what is the most 
vexatious, with boots on his feet.’ He 
spent the autumn in rural pleasures ; he 
took the diversion of hawking at Viterbo, 
of stag-hunting at Corneto, and of fishing 
on the lake of Bolsena ; after which he 
passed some time at his favourite seat at 
Malliana, where he was accompanied by 
men of those light and supple talents 
which enliven every passing hour: such 
as improvvisatori. In the winter, he re- 
turned to the city, which was in the 
highest state of prosperity. The num. 
ber of inhabitants increased a third ina 
few years; manufactures found their 
profit—art, honour—every one security, 
Never was the court more lively, more 
agreeable, more intellectual ; no expendi. 
ture was too great to be lavished on re- 
ligious and secular festivals, on amuse- 
ments and theatres, on presents and 
marks of favour.” 


Now turn we to other writers. 
Edgar thus describes this pope :— 


Mr. 


“Leo X., in 1513, succeeded Julius 
in the popedom and in enormity. This 
pontiff has been accused of atheism, and 
of calling the Gospel, in the presence of 
Cardinal Bembo, a fable. Mirandula, 
who mentions a pope that denied God, 
is by some supposed to have referred to 
Leo.” 

He was, “ beyond all question, addicted 
to pleasure, luxury, idleness, ambition, 
unchastity, and sensuality, beyond all 
bounds of decency; and spent whole 
days in the company of musicians and 
buffoons.” 


Archibald Bower says of Leo, that 


“ He was by nature addicted to idle- 
ness and pleasure; spending his time 
with musicians, jesters, and buffoons ; 
and inclined beyond the bounds of de- 
cency to sensual gratifications.” 


Mr. Waddington speaks of him as 
“devoted to pleasure, contemptuous of 


morality,— ignorant of the science, 
careless of the duties, neglectful even 
of the decencies, of religion ; vain, exe 
travagant, necessitous, and venal.” 
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Once more. Of Innocent X. Pro- 
fessor Ranke thus speaks :—— 


‘« Pope Innocent was under obliga. 
tions to his sister-in-law, Donna Olympia 
Maidalchina of Viterbo, especially in 
consequence of the large fortune she had 
brought into the house of Pamfili. He 
also regarded it as a high merit on her 
part that, after the death of his brother, 
she had never chosen to marry again. 
This had been productive of advantage 
to himself, since he had constantly left 
the economical affairs of the family to 
her guidance : it was therefore no won- 
der if she now acquired great influence 
in the administration of the papacy.” 

“Ina room of the Villa Pamfili stand 
the busts of the pope and his sister-in- 
law. No one who compares those wo- 
man’s features, which breathe determina- 
tion and intelligence, with the mild and 
inexpressive countenance of the pope, 
can fail to see that it was not only 
possible, but inevitable, that he should 
be ruled by her.” 


Strange that a pope should be ruled, 
“inevitably” ruled, not by a mother, or 
sister, or other near relative, but by a 
sister-in-law! But Archibald Bower, 
who compiled his history at Rome, and 
had larger access to authentic docu- 
ments than Professor Ranke, suffi- 
ciently explains the case. He says:— 


“This pope had, before his promo- 
tion, an unlawful commerce with his 
brother’s widow, the famous Donna 
Olympia Maidalchina, a woman of insa- 
tiable avarice and boundless ambition ; 
and that commerce he not only continued 
after his elevation, but suffered her to 
govern the church, the state, the court, 
and himself, with an absolute sway. All 
benefices, all employments, whether ec- 
clesiastical, civil, or military, were dis- 
posed of by her, and to those only who 
came up to her price.” 


Such is the fashion in which the 
professor delineates the characters of 
the popes! Little wonder is it that 
the Jesuits, having no one among their 
own body who could more dexterously 
cloak the atrocities of the Vatican, 
should have adopted the professor’s 
book, with a few trifling alterations, as 
their own. 

But this style of description is not 
confined to the sovereign pontiffs. We 
will give an instance taken from another 
class. 

In the following style does Professor 
Ranke depict Queen Christina of 
Sweden :— 
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“ Christina was indeed a wonderful 
product of nature and fortune. A young 
and noble lady, she was utterly free from 
personal vanity. She took no pains to 
conceal that she had one shoulder higher 
than the other: though she had been 
told that her greatest beauty consisted in 
her luxuriant fair heir, she did not even 
pay the commonest attention to it: she 
was wholly a stranger to all the petty 
cares of life ; so indifferent to the table, 
that she was never heard to find fault 
with any kind of food; so temperate, 
that she drank nothing but water. She 
never could understand or learn any sort 
of womanly works; on the other hand, 
she delighted to be told that at her birth 
she was taken for a boy; that when a 
little infant, instead of betraying terror at 
the firing of guns, she clapped her hands, 
and behaved like a true soldier’s child. 
She was a most intrepid rider; putting 
one foot in the stirrup, she vaulted into 
the saddle, and went off at speed: she 
shot with unerring aim; she studied 
Tacitus and Plato, and sometimes entered 
with more profound sagacity into the 
genius of those authors than philologists 
by profession. Young as she was, she 
was capable of forming an independent 
and discriminating judgment on state 
affairs, and of maintaining it triumphantly 
amongst senators grown grey in com- 
merce with the world. She threw into 
her labour the fresh and buoyant spirit 
which accompanies native perspicacity of 
mind; above all, she was penetrated 
with a sense of the high mission to which 
she was called by her birth ; of the ne- 
cessity of governing by herself. Never 
did she refer an ambassador to her minis- 
ter: she would not suffer a subject of 
hers to wear a foreign order; she could 
not endure, she said, that one of her 
flock should bear the mark of another’s 
hand. She knew how to assume a port 
and countenance before which the gene- 
rals who made Germany tremble were 
dumb ; had a new war broken out, she 
would assuredly have put herself at the 
head of her troops. 

‘With a character and tastes of so 
lofty and heroic a stamp, it may easily be 
imagined that the mere thought of marry- 
ing—of giving a man rights over her 
person— was utterly intolerable to her: 
any obligation of that kind which she 
might be supposed to lie under to her 
country, she believed she had fully ex- 
empted herself from by fixing the suc- 
cession, Immediately after her corona- 
tion, she declared that she would rather 
die than marry.” 


Here we have a modern Diana; but 
another goddess must be despoiled of 
her laurels, to make up the wreath of 
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the wondrous Christina. 
Minerva, also, of Sweden:-— 


“ This young princess was little dis. 
posed to allow the regal power to decline 
in her hands ; she girded herself up to 
be a queen, in the fullest sense of the 
word, From the moment that she en- 
tered upon the government, in the year 
1644, she devoted herself to business 
with admirable zeal. She was never 
known to miss a meeting of the senate, 
and we find her attending the sittings, 
even when suffering under fever, or 
obliged to be let blood. She prepared 
herself carefully by reading through state 
papers many sheets in length, and making 
the contents her own; at night before 
going to rest, in a morning early at 
waking, she meditated on the points 
demanding consideration. She had the 
art of stating questions with great ability 
and clearness, and of concealing her own 
inclinations ; after hearing every mem- 
ber, she pronounced her opinion, which 
always appeared well-founded, and was 
almost invariably adopted. The foreign 
ambassadors were astonished at the power 
she had acquired over the senate, though 
it was insufficient to satisfy her own love 
of dominion. . » - 

“It is not to be denied that in her 
conferences with learned men, no less 
than in her discussions with the senate, 
she displayed a most felicitous memory, 
a quick apprehension, and acute pene. 
tration. ‘ Herintelligence and her talents 
are highly remarkable,’ exclaims Naudeus 
with astonishment ; ‘she has seen every 
thing, read every thing, she knows every 
thing.’” 


Mark the 


Now this view of Christina’s charac- 
ter is wholly dissimilar from the pic- 
tures drawn by all former writers. 
Not to quote a diversity of authors, we 
will merely adduce the latest sketch, 
given in the “ History of Sweden,” in 
Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, as a speci- 
men of the whole :— 


“ Her subjects were not well pee 


with her prodigality ; they condemned 
her tastes ; they lamented her unchastity ; 
and sensibly advised her to marry, and 
to attend more strictly to her duties as a 
sovereign. > ° ? ° 

*In the event of her successor’s dying 
without issue, she wished the sceptre to 
devolve on the Count de Tott, one of her 
paramours. i ° gs 

‘* The irregularities of her life did not 
much support the superiority she was 
ever ready to claim. Vain, weak, super- 
ficial, without beauty, without grace, she 
was soon reduced to her own level. 
Licentiousness was not her only crime. 
In a fit of jealousy, she caused Monal- 
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deschi, ove of her lovers, to be assassin- 
ated at Fontainebleau. The crime was 
held in such abhorrence, that she was 
constrained to quit France, and end her 
infamous career at Rome.” 


The union of all the goddesses is 
gone, and in its place we have a vain, 
weak, lascivious,and revengeful woman. 
Different writers must be allowed to 
take different views of character; but 
the same liberty cannot be permitted 
with facts. In Professor Ranke’s por- 
trait we wholly miss the unchastity ; 
and the murderous revenge is glossed 
over in the following fashion :— 


““ Who could justify the cruel sentence 
which she passed, in her own cause, on 
Monaldeschi, a member of her household, 
the executioners of which were the ac- 
cusers and personal enemies of the vic- 
tim? She gave him only an hour to 
prepare for death. The treachery which 
the unfortunate man was said to be guilt 
of towards her, she regarded as high 
treason, and she held it to be beneath 
her dignity to summon him before any 
tribunal, be it where or what it might.” 


There is no honesty, no frankness, 
in this mode of evading a question : 
Christina is represented as acting the 
sovereign ; arraigning one of her offi- 
cers of “ high treason,” and passing 
“ sentence ” upon him ; in which it is 
admitted she exaggerated her own 
powers, and stained her character with 
cruelty. And this is the style in which 
an act of assassination, prompted by 
the basest passions, is to be spoken of ! 
If the professor could have shewn that 
the death of Monaldeschi was morally 
justifiable — that he had been guilty of 
an offence deserving death— then, in- 
deed, he would have greatly served the 
cause of Queen Christina. But he 
does not touch the real gist of the 
question ; contenting himself with pal- 
liating, or rather misrepresenting, the 
affair; by talking of “ high treason,” 
of a “ tribunal,” and of a “ sentence,” 
when there was, in fact, neither offence 
nor conviction in the whole affair ! 

But is the other point in the case 
immaterial? Is it of slight consequence 
in the character of a female, whether she 
were chaste or unchaste? All former bio- 
graphers of Christina represent her as a 
profligate and lustful woman. Professor 
Ranke altogether evades this part of the 
case ; and gives us the picture of a wo- 
man of extraordinary taste, erudition, 
and refinement. But, as we remarked 
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in the former case, he was bound, before 
he placed his heroine on this elevation, 
to deny, and indignantly to disprove, 
the current, the unanimous, testimony 
of all former biographers, that she was 
a woman of loose morals. While this 
slander—if it be a slander— passes 
unreproved, there is no room for the 
entirely different portrait which Pro- 
fessor Ranke would draw. - No one 
would ever learn to regard the character 
of Messalina with admiration, merely 
from an eulogium, skilfully drawn up 
by a historian of talent, setting forth 
her wit, her beauty, her fine taste, and 
her gracefulness. The first step to be 
taken, and without which all the elo- 
quence in the world would be wasted, 
would be, to prove all the stories which 
are extant of her gross licentiousness to 
be baseless and scandalous calumnies. 
When this is satisfactorily made out, we 
might then proceed to the fairer points 
in her character; but until then, eulo- 
gistic efforts will be thrown away. 
And so we say of Christina. Professor 
Ranke has adorned her with his utmost 
skill; but, amidst all his decorative 
art, the question remains, Was she a 
virtuous woman or a prostitute ? 

We shall not submit to be misun- 
derstood or misrepresented in this mat- 
ter; as if we desiderated the increase 
of scandalous chronicles, or required 
the insertion of indecent details. We 
care not how brief, how dry, how pithy, 
the condemnation; but we do protest 
against the exaltation of any person, 
whether male or female, to a pinnacle 
of honour, of whom it may be affirmed 
with truth that he or she was of loose 
morals, That this was the case with 
Leo X., and with Queen Christina, 
both of whom Professor Ranke greatly 
lauds, is asserted by all history. If he 
disbelieved the fact, and could safely 
assert that, after a careful examination 
of the evidence, he judged them to 
have been calumniated, it was his duty, 
both to them and the public, to have 
said so. But this he has not done. 
He leaves them, with all the charges 
against them, unnoticed; and yet he 
demands for them our warmest ad- 
miration ! 

Nor will it be a sufficient reply to 
say, that Professor Ranke’s business 
was with the public and political cha- 
racters of these persons; and that he 
felt no obligation to plunge into the 
fouler stream of their private lives. 

Even of a king, in whose defence it 
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might be alleged that he came to the 
throne by hereditary right, with pas- 
sions like other men, and not professing 
himself an exemplar in virtue,— even 
of a king it would be altogether fal- 
lacious to reason in this manner. 
Omit the marriages of Henry VIII. or 
the amours of Edward IV., and what 
sort of an idea will the general reader 
gain of their real characters ? 

But far less can such an omission 
be tolerated, when we come to speak 
of a queen, or of a pope. It has Seon 
truly remarked that the history of 
Christina is peculiarly a personal his- 
tory; that her deeds as a sovereign 
amounted to nothing. The very de- 
tails into which Professor Ranke has 
gone,—of her diet, her form, the colour 
of her hair, &c., sufficiently prove that 
this is the case. Omit that which he 
has stated which is of a personal 
nature, and even his lively portrait 
becomes a blank. 

But again we ask, What sort of an 
idea can any reader form, of the per- 
sonal character of a woman, if the main 
question of all, her purity or im- 
purity, be left in doubt? Yet this is 
the way in which the professor has 
treated his favourite heroine, Christina! 
With respect to the popes, the neces- 
sity is even yet more clear, and the 
means of ascertaining the truth yet 
more easy. 

These prelates were not hereditary 
monarchs, succeeding to a throne with 
all their failings upon them. Each 
was the selected choice of the “ Sacred 
College ;” selected, too, after especial 
prayer to the Holy Spirit for his graci- 
ous assistance. Each pontiff, too, is 
invested with the title of “ holiness,” 
and with the attributes of a “ vice- 
god.” He is presented to the whole 
world as the visible head of Christ’s 
Church, as the centre and source of all 
grace and sanctity. 

How is it possible, then, to contem- 
plate these pontiffs without a reference 
to their personal characters! Is it 
needless to ask, whether he who claims 
to prescribe the code of faith for the 
whole church, be himself a monster of 
perfidy? Is it immaterial whether he 
who decrees the separation of those 
joined in lawful wedlock, in the case 
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of married priests, be himself a notori- 
ous adulterer ? 

This mode of writing history cannot 
be tolerated. In fact, the only aspect 
in which Professor Ranke’s book can 
be viewed, which at all palliates its 
faults, is this,—that, devoting himself 
wholly to the investigation of certain 
papal records, and being delighted with 
the access he had obtained to them, he 
has opened his mind to these reports, 
and letters, and diaries of papal nuncios 
and ambassadors, as if they contained 
simple and unalloyed truth! 

ow, the fact is this,—that such 
documents, while they must be allowed 
their value, ought never to be read 
without large allowance. They natu- 
rally deal only or chiefly in state af- 
fairs. They present things, not as they 
are, but as they require to be repre- 
sented for a certain purpose. And 
they omit all that is unfriendly to the 
party having most influence over the 
writer. Yet, to papers such as these 
Professor Ranke seems to have aban- 
doned his whole soul; and hence we 
obtain the present elaborate, but alto- 
gether one-sided, view of the papal 
court and policy. 

The professor complains to his Eng- 
lish translator, of the “* unconscientious- 
ness” of certain Jesuits at Paris, who 
have translated the work into French, 
making such alterations as suited their 
purpose. But he ought to take the 
chief blame to himself. Why did he 
place so strong a temptation in their 
way? Iliad he written as Luther would 
have written, or as D’Aubigne has 
recently written, it would have been 
long enough before the Jesuits would 
have meddled with his work. But 
none understand better than those crafty 
politicians the value of admissions 
made by an opponent. In no Romish 
work have we ever seen such eulogiums 
as Professor Ranke has pier of 
Leo X., of Ignatius Loyola, and of 
Queen Christina. In fact, obliterate 
a few expressions here and there, of 
cold and formal Protestantism, and the 
book becomes all that either Wiseman 
or M‘Hale could desire. This the 
Jesuits have done; and, we repeat, 
it is only what the professor might 
reasonably have expected. 
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NO. XV. ERNULPHUS 


Dear Mr. Yorke,— Among the 
“ Idols” * which Bacon describes as be- 
ing obstructive to true philosophisiag, 
there is one which consists, in plain 
English, im attributing an ill effect to 
other than its true cause. This fallacy, 
acting as it does principally 7 
minds which “have not attained,’ 

Sir Thomas Browne+ phrases it, “ to 
the deuteroscopie, or second intention 
of things,” has had fatal effect upon the 
important branch of “ unwritten let- 
ters,” vousn ayeupa, which [ am go- 
ing, D. V., to write about. 

There is a very universal opinion, 
that the disuse of imprecations in the 
modern conversation of polished (Qu. ?) 
society —the recall of these weighty 
and sterling coins from our intellectual 
commerce—arises from the various dis- 
couragements of this healthful}, use- 
ful, and graceful practice, scattered so 
thickly by the sermon-writers, essayists, 
didactic poets, &c. &c., from the time 
of Chaucer § to our own. 

This, alas! is but a poor subterfuge, 
—like Beau Tibbs’ hatred of “ your 
great loads of meat.” He vainly tried 
to conceal under his love for ‘a dish of 
liver, with that sauce of the duke’s,” 
the “ momentary objections to a re- 
sumption of cash payments in his com- 
mercial relations’? (as the American 
newspapers have it) with the butcher ; 
just as we, by pean the omy" of 


* Doubtless, one of the ora Fori. 

t Pseudodoxia Epidemica, ap. initium. 
¢ “ By these comfits and these carraways, I warrant it does him good to swear.” 
— Springes to catch Woodcocks. 

Consult also my Lady Townley. 


§ Honest “ Herry Bayly,” when the Persone, a well-meaning but obviously ill. 
educated individual, twits him with 
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EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI. 


ON OLD-FASHIONED OATHS, 
NO. XVI. ON THE LONDON LIBRARY. 


EYES-AND-LIMBS TO OLIVER YORKF, ON OLD- 
FASHIONED OATHS. 


“ Ghost. Swear!” — Hamlet, act i. sc. ii, 


swearing to morality, vainly attempt 
to disguise its real cause, viz. the ex- 
tinction of the poetic feeling and hu- 
manity (L mean the “ humanity” of 
honest Terentius Afer, or Words- 
worth’s ¢ Humanities ”), and the gra- 
dual dimming ; the * scemar della sub- 
lime vampa’ which once bumed so 
brightly upon the altar of our Albion. 

If you expect that I am going to 
write a complete essay, or even : 
wagadwyne, of the art of swearing, I 
can only say, my dear Mr. Yorke, that 
you labour under a very considerable 
mistake ; these few pages, alas! con- 
tain but “ mé moyres pour servir a 
lhistoyre” of our important subject : 
my great tractate, My opus magnum, 
must sleep yet awhile in “ dumb for- 
getfulness ;” till, as Milton” |] says of 
a less matter, “ I may hope to have ye 
at a still time, when there shall be no 
chiding ; not as now, in a troubled sea 
of noises and harsh discontents, the 
adversary, as ye know, barking at the 
door, and searching for me.” 

It is not only true, ¢hough asserted, 
in an article upon our subject by Dr. 
Lardner,’ in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
that the ’ peculiarities of national or in- 
dividual character may be deduced 
from the mode of imprecation adopted 
by such nation or individual; but the 
precise degree of civilisation in the 
first, or of good taste, genius, and cul- 


—————— 





“ What eileth the man so sinfully to swere ?” 


expresses his opinion that the rev. gentleman is a “ Lollard,”—a term then of terrible 


significance. 
i| Apology for Smectymnuus. 


{ Pray, Mr. Yorke, did you ever hear a facetious little anecdote about some 
calculations upon railroad locomotives, which the venerable Dionysius (who, like his 
prototype, is alternately the rvgavves—not Rasiasis, or lawful king—and the school- 
master of Upper Gower Street) ‘ promulged” at the Liverpool meeting of scavants ; 
and wherein he (Dionysius) discovered a mare's nest of considerable magnitude ; and 


they (the spavants) laughed at the eggs ? 
VOL, XXII, NO, CXXVIII, 
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tivation in the second, may be safely 
predicated from a due examination of 
their developement in this respect. 

Nay, the law of this country, ever 
intending a wise and paternal regard to 
the preservation of good studies, has, by 
the imposition of fines, carefully re- 
stricted the practice of this accomplish- 
ment to those who are by education 
adapted to exercise it; and thereby 
prevented the ignorant, the brutal, and 
the uncultivated from spoiling and de- 
basing the national oaths. “ By the 
last statute,” says Blackstone, “ for 
the due limitation of this dangerous 
and difficult practice,” 19 Geo. II. 
c. xxi., which repeals all former ones, 
“every labourer, sailor, or soldier, 
cursing and swearing, shall forfeit 1s. 
&c. &e. to the poor of the parish.” 
(Com. book iv. 4.) The neglect of 
which salutary act at once accounts for 
the meanness and poverty of our mo- 
dern swearing, and for the dreadful 
consequences of that poverty; for the 
rampant pruriency of revolutionary 
doctrine ; for the low estimation of 
“ gentle blood and coat-armour;” for 
Chartism, political economy, dissent, 
and Whig ministers. In the present 
trumpery and superficial state of so- 
ciety, as the world cannot find time to 
study theology in the tomes of Nicholas 
De Lyr&* and Philemon, so neither can 
I expect that my profound and learned 
treatise (my Institutes of Imprecation) 
is yet destined to be called from the 
inglorious chrysalis state of MS.: like 
Panurge’s “ fair great book, with figures, 
on the dignity of, &c. &c.:” it is not 
printed yet. 

Nevertheless, as the Pantagruelistic 
philosophy + has hope of being again 
exhumed from the dust and oblivion of 
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centuries ; and, instead of being con- 
fined to the few trusty abstractors who 
have been the Ada, or sacred re- 
ositories of the “divine manna of 
sonest letters,” it will again be restored 
to a world that needs itso much. So 
I have some hope that a necessary at- 
tention will be paid to my present 
subject, which is a handmaid to it. 

To swear well, or, as Jonson de- 
scribes it, “ tersely, and with variety,” 
requires the presence, in a very high 
degree, of the three great Pantagruel- 
istic elements, namely,—1, learning; 
2, genius; 3, humanity; and, accord- 
ingly, the very finest specimens abound 
in the work of our great master, which 
exhibits a collection unparalleled for 
variety and beauty. He is in this, as 
in all other subjects, our seraphic and 
irrefragable doctor. 

It is a proud and gratifying reflection 
to an Englishman, that this nation hath 
always been highly distinguished in 
this art; for though the countryman of 
Master Alcofribas{ may boast that an 
oath was canonised in France, yet 
that oath was the child of England: 
and we have the exclusive glory of re- 
membering that the same imprecation 
was adopted as the surname of one of 
our most ancient and illustrious fami- 
lies ;§ this latter circumstance honour- 
ably indicating a more affectionate, fa- 
miliar, and ‘ business-and-bosoms ” 
appreciation of the beauty and value 
of the imprecation. 

Let us therefore bear in mind, though 
gratefully and proudly, yet modestly, 
“‘ what nation we are of; a nation not 
slow and dull, but of a quick, inge- 
nious, and piercing spirit; acute to 
invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse ; 
not beneath the reach of any point the 


* « De Lyra here his weary length extends, 
And there the groaning shelves Philemon bends.”—Wee Pore. 


+ All the faithful abstractors who remain must be grateful for the reverent care 
with which Father Francis is being Pettigrewed, or unrolled, in the Magazine. 


t St. Picault, who is so frequently adjured in The Book —- whose name is slightly 


corrupted from a common imprecation. 


See a curious account of this in Du Chat. 


A princess of France died singing the old shyme of 


** Tout est frelore, 
La tintelore, 
Tout est frelore, 


Bei Got!” 


which was as fashionable in the “ higher circles” of that day, as Sir Edward Bulwer’s 
profound and enthralling “sich a gittin’ up stairs” is at present. 
§ Of the illustrious house of the Bigods ; from the frequent use of the imprecation 


by the founder of the name, while a prisoner in France. The present Mons, Godew 
is descended (remotely) from that noble family. 
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highest that human capacity can soar 

to.” Though we* “ let not England 

forget her precedence of teaching na- 

tions how to swear,” let us remember 

that corruption is more dangerous as 

in proportion to our perfection ; and 

in no act so much as this,t “ for oaths 

are the colours of a Ciceronian rhe- 

torique.” Remember, O countrymen ! 

that many take in hand to swear 

“ whose heads are not squared nor 

timbred for it ;” and that it is not the 

mere change, variety, or ingenuity of 

imprecation, that will serve our turn ; 

for though we may swear like the Ro- 

man cheat in the satirist — 

“ Per Solis Radios ; Tarpeiaque fulmina 
jurat ; 

Et Martis Frameam ; et Cirrhei Spicula 
Vatis ; 

Per Calamos Venatricis Pharetramque 
Puelle ; 

Perque tuam, Pater Agei, Neptune, 
Tridentem ; 

Addit et Herculeos Arcus ; Hastamque 
Minerve ; 

Quidquid habent telorum armamentaria 
ceeli ;” ¢ 

yet, without skill, care, and, above all, 

discretion, our labour will be in vain. 

My masters have read, and they be- 
lieve it like good Christians, that the 
age of Queen Elizabeth was Augustan 
to this nation ; and what is the cause 
hereof? What but the great esteem 
and reverence in which our oaths were 
held? It was a part, and the prime 
and crowning part, of the complete 
and fulfilled gallant. ‘“ I had as lieve 
as an angel,” says the ingenuous and 
eager aspirant, “ I could swear as well 
as that gentleman.” And to shew the 
care, study, and genius necessary for 
its attainment, take a scene in the same 
author, or, by’r Lady! in the same 
play :— 

“ Stephen. Oh, he swears most admir- 
ably! ‘ By Pharaoh’s foot!’ ‘ Body o’ 
Cesar!’ I shall never do it, sure! 
‘ Upon mine honour !’ ‘ By St. George!’ 
No; I ha’ not the right grace ! 

Matth. Master Stephen, will you any ? 


By this air, the most divine tobacco that 
ever I drunk ! 


* Milton: Areopagitica. 


On old-fashioned Oaths. 


Steph. None, I thank you, sir. Oh, 
this gentleman does it rarely too, but 
nothing like the other. ‘ By this air!’ 
‘AsTama gentleman!’ By 

Brai. Master! glance! glance! Mas. 
ter Wellbred ! 

Steph. As Ihave somewhat to be saved, 
I protest! 

[ Mr. Srernen is practising at the post. 

E. Kno. Cousin, will you any tobacco? 

Steph. I, sir! Upon my reputation 

E, Kno. How now, cousin ? 

Steph. NotI, body o’me—by this air— 
St. George, and the foot of Pharaoh! 

Wellbr. O rare! Your cousin's dis- 
course is simply drawn out with oaths. 

E. Kno. ’Tis larded with ’em ;—a kind 
of French dressing, if you love it.” 

E, M. I. H. H., act iii. se. 5. 


Hear also the advice given to one 
as to his behaviour at the ordinary, 


that “ shop and anvile of our choiser 
wits :”— 








‘“* Learn to play at primero and pass- 
age ; and ever (when you lose) ha’ two 
or three peculiar oaths to swear by, that no 
man else swears ; but, above all, protest 
in your play, and affirm upon your credit 
as you are a true gentleman. 

ogl. Oh, admirable rare! He cannot 
chuse but be a gentleman that has these 
excellent gifts.” 


Again :— 


‘* Only, now and then, give fire ; dis- 
charge a good full oath or two, and ‘twill 
be admirable.” 


“ Each age, each condition,” as the 
song says, then had its peculiar and 
characteristic oaths ; every act of life, 
grave or solemn, love or war, was, as it 
were, illuminated by swearing; the 
lover’s adoration, the politician’s gra- 
vity, was conveyed in an oath: and 
the abounding and triumphant profu- 
sion with which they are poured over 
the pages of our best literature, proves 
that though “ our armies swore terribly 
in Flanders,” yet that in the last-men- 
tioned time “the beautiful had vanished, 
and returns not.” 

That major of militia, § who, were he 
not already immortalised in the spark- 
ling dialogue of Sheridan’s sunny co- 





+ Saith Friar John of the Chopping-knives. 

¢ How infinitely superior in manliness and grandeur to the poor emasculated 
oaths of modern Italy: ‘‘ Body of Diana,” “ Aspect of Venus.’”’ In mysterious sub- 
limity, the ‘‘ crikey” of the nineteenth century is more than a set-off against the 


Koyé ‘Ourat! of the Eleusinian freemasons. 


§ Independently of the pure and delicate taste which breathes in his pathetic 
complaint, “ The best terms will grow obsolete—damns have had their day!” wo 
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medy, should, “ si quid mea carmina 
possunt,” be amberised “ in wternum” 
in the everduring pages of Fraser, who 
invented the “ referential, or senti- 
mental swearing.” Were it not that 
every one, who has not forgotten to 
learn his catechism, has The Rivals 
either on his book-shelf or by heart, 
[ should hardly refrain from quoting 
the scene here. 

The name, too, of Bishop Still,’ 
should never be mentioned by a true 
Englishman and Pantagruelist without 
reverence. Tis comedy is invaluable, 
were it only as a magazine or museum 
of the earlier oaths. 

The Mysteries, from which he pro- 
bably derived the system and construc- 
tion of his admirable comedy, abound 
in specimens, rude indeed, and un- 
finished, but yet having, like the 
statues of Dedalus, “ something di- 
vine about them,”+ of our art. 

The following example is curious, 
particularly as it illustrates the uni- 
versal tendency of genius to “ burst 
the flaming bounds of time and space,” 
in the way of chronology. Noe’s wif 
is the interlocutor ; she “* addresses her 
observashuns” to Mr. (or Captain) 
Noah, declining to enter the ark with- 
out a small party of friends (antedi- 
luvian Mrs. Cluppins); and thus pro- 
ceeds in her ‘* beg-your-parding-young- 
man” speech :— 


« Yea, sir, set up your saile, 

And row forth with evil haile ; 

For withouten anie faile, 
I wil not out of this toun ! 

But I have my gossibes everich one, 

One foot further I wil not gone, 

They shal not droune, by Saint John ! 
An TI may save their life, 

They doved me ful wel, by Christ !” 

Chester Mysteries, ITI. MS. Har]. 1328. 


cannot but admire the gallant major’s classical learning. 
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This is almost as good as the making 
the executioners, in The Murder of 
the Innocents, swear by Mahound. 

It is very observable that the super- 
ficial sparkle which distinguished the 
favoured, or court literature of the 
period of Charles IT., extends also to 
the swearing; and though the Cavaliers, 
the “* G—d-d—me Cavaliers,” swore 
during the gloomy and terrible times 
of the Protectorate, { “ with good em- 
my and discretion,” yet no sooner 
vad the pressure of adversity and 
suffering (the true element, alas, of 
genius!) been taken off, but their im- 
precations evaporated in the vapid 
trivialities of the ‘ Stap my vitals!” 
* Sunburn me!” &c. of the Mirabels 
and Marplots which fluttered on the 
stage. 

Exactly opposite in kind, but equally 
indicative of feebleness and want of 
originality, were the convulsive ex- 
travagances which distinguish the 
swearing of the Della Cruscan school, 
which mistook sickly effeminacy for 
grace, and insane vehemence for energy ; 
and shewed so total an ignorance of 
that great rule of art as to adopt the 
following frigid blasphemy to express 
disappointment at Mrs. Robinson re- 
fusiug to open her eyes :— 


* And I will glory to blaspheme, 
And make the j e joys of hell my t theme ; 


Till oa Siena blush to see 
How horrible his world can be !” § 


This decidedly beats the “ Sulphur 
of Hell!” “ Fulguration of Angels!” 
and the other absurdities of the German 
school of swearing, || so richly ridiculed 
in The Rovers. 

There is, “‘ as luck will have it,” a 
good deal of this kind of stuff in a 


** Nusquam invenire est,” 


says honest Aulus Gellius, ‘“‘ apud idoneos quidem scriptores, aut ‘ mehercule ’ feemi- 


nam dicere ; 


aut ‘ mecastor’ virum.”— Lib. ii. cap. 6. 


* The author who produced, under the modest signature, ‘‘ M. A. Gent,” the 
earliest and one of the best comedies in the language, Gammer Gurton’s Needle : 
from the plot of which the almost forgotten novel of Ernest Maltravers is so flagrant 


a plagiarism. 


+ I rather imagine that this remark is to be found in Pausanias, but am not sure. 
¢t Though John Milton talks, in the Iconoclastes, contemptuously of the “ stuff” 


that may be read in William Shakspeare, ‘‘ the closet companion” 


of the king’s 


studies, his sourest puritanism could not keep his own dramatic genius down; and 
thus he has also given us an example of an oath, even in that eclipse of our art — 
«* And he that seeks to part your union, a cleaving curse be his inheritance to all 


” 


gene erations ! ! Pretty well this. 


These facetious lines are, I think, Merry’s. 


« Vide several sulpburous expressions in Die Raiiber. 


Kitzebue are full of them, 


The emetic dramas of 
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wretched bundle of trumpery called 
Melmoth the Wanderer. “ Foy du 
gentilhomme !” as that prince of gentle- 
men and gentleman of princes, King 
Francis, was wont to swear, such 
bungling imprecations should be de- 
livered to four hundred and sixty-three 
panniers full of old devils. It is sin- 
gular that the Dutch, whose language 
abounds so much in * ugly little nine- 
cornered words,”’* should be so de- 
ficient in valuable and original oaths; 
particularly as the Frisons (the most 
remarkable nation in Europe) con- 
tribute, from their ancient and vener- 
able language, several remarkable and 
precious specimens. This is attribut- 
able ‘probably to.the preservation of 
the old freedom among them, to the 
keeping alive of that sacred flame of 
liberty which was handed down to 
them from their northern ancestors — 
the Oaks of Upstallsboom + heard a 
purer and loftier style of swearing than 
the Dams (however congenial the 
name) of Beveland. Like the other, 
and less important, arts which depend 
for their developement upon taste and 
imagination, swearing is exceedingly 
liable to depravation and corruption ; 
the most fatal evidence of which is, a 
tendency to substitute elaboration and 
ingenuity for the simple grandeur of 
genius. Thus, in melancholy accord- 
ance with the morbid taste exhibited 
in the art and the literature of the pre- 
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sent age; we find in our oaths a Pa- 
lais Royal frippery of expression which 
contrasts strangely with the manly sim- 
plicity of old English imprecation. 
Meagre and equivocal as they are, 
Mawworm would hardly now be able 
to buy a waistcoat with his “share 
of the oaths at the Pewter Platter.” 
Lord Peter,{ were he to revisit Eng- 
land (which, by the way, is not so 
very unlikely), would be shocked to 
hear his vigorous oaths supplanted by 
wishes of being “ blessed,” “ jiggered,” 
and such “ sarsenet oaths,” as Harry 
Hotspur calls them. 

The only specimen of any value 
which I have obtained, after several 
years’ observation and research, is one 
produced by a series of atrocious play 
at whist, which was concluded by a 
revoke on the part of the artist’s part- 
ner — “ Blr st!” And this, 
though obviously defective and imper- 
fect when compared with any of the 
great works, gives so strong indications 
of some genius yet remaining in this 
country, that even I, desponding as I 
am, yet feit hope revive within me. 

As the Mussulman says, ** Khoda 
shefa midéhed”— God gives relief. 








IT am, 
My dear Mr. Yorke, 
&e. &e. &e. 


Ernutpuus Eyes-anp-Liomss. 


NO. XVI. OLIVER YORKE TO THOMAS CARLYLE, ON THE LONDON LIBRARY. 


My pear Tuomas—for dear art thou 
to O.tver Yorks, to all true, culti- 
vated spirits !—1 want to confab with 
you anent the Lonpon Lisrary, in 
the establishment of which I hear you 
have been, and are, an active person. 
Now, this project I do not consider as 
the least worthy among the many no- 
ble and strenuous efforts for dragging 
your countrymen out of the slough of 
error-imbedded ignorance (which, as 
“ deer-stealing William” says, truly 
enough, is the “ curse of God”), to 
which your fruitful life has been de- 


voted ; and its success has my heartiest 
wishes. 

“ The want of a good public library 
in London, from which books may be 
borrowed to be read at home, is gene- 
rally felt ;” yes, and will be generally 
responded to! for, to own the unwill- 
ing truth, our dear, delightful, smoky, 
foggy, grumbling, gourmandising, in- 
tellectual London, is in a sad plight 
as to libraries. True, we have the 
British Museum ; but what an apology 
for study does that room present! 

Imprimis. To wait, fumbling, frows- 


* As is well described by Washington Irving, Hist. New York. 

+ The oath of allegiance to their free constitution, renewed yearly by the full 
parliament of the Frisons beneath the oak at Upstallsboom, is one of the sublimest 
of human compositions. ‘ And we will keep the land against the tall helmet, and 
the red shield, and the brown coat of mail: if they will help us—God and Saint 
Peter.”—Vide History of the Frisick Republic, &c. 


¢ Tale of a Tub, ad finem. 
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ing, droning, over their voluminous, 
unclassed, altogether useless catalogue. 
Then, to wait half an hour, or more, 
ere the books come, and when they do 
come, the luxury of studying there, 
amidst the snuffling, shuffling, cough- 
ing, walking about, very loud whisper- 
ing, and ungentle laughing! Now, I 
think OtrveR has amply shewn him- 
self to be 


Not much to seek 
in construing Greek, 


and also to be rather familiar with the 
depths of most things; he can under- 
stand the philosophy of M. Jourdain’s 
calling for his robe de chambre, pour 
mieux entendre la musique! Yes, yes, 
he can enter into the feeling of the wor- 
thy bourgeois, and clearly conceive 
how the satisfaction, the glow of com- 
placency shed over the self-love, by 
robing himself, should so prepare him 
to be pleased, that the effect of the 
music was truly enhanced. Yes, Ox1- 
ver YORKE can see through a mill- 
stone of any dimensions, provided 
there be a hole in it; but he can not see 
the practicability of studying amidst 
all these “ social qualities” of the Mu- 
seum library ; it is “ snatching a grace” 
a great way “* beyond the reach of art!” 

But, conceding the faculty of stu- 
dying here,—think, Thomas, of the 
nuisance of not being able to take 
books home! It necessitates the stu- 
dent to go there every day, in whatever 
weather, from whatever distance, from 
whatever occupation,—obliges him to 
leave a darling wife—a Mrs. O. Yorke, 
par example !— rich in the lustre of 
honeymoon ; or a friend just come up to 
town; or a rich old maid, whose virgin 
smiles are verging towards the matri- 
monial ; or an aged parent, towhom his 
presence is a pleasure, even though he 
doesn’t open his lips; or, “ whatever 
the imagination can picture or fancy 
conceive” of horrible in the leaving- 
home department. Well, arrived 
there, perhaps from a considerable dis- 
tance, having searched for his book, 
waited for it, at length got it, and con- 
trived a little to accustom himself to 
the din around, he then finds it is 
nearly time to close the room! Besides, 
the long winter evenings, with your 
feet on the fender, reposing on the of- 
toman cum dignitate ; the glass of port 
wine half emptied at your side, a cigar 
to make you cogitabundus, and your 
volume of philosophy—at the Mu- 
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seum! To all men, to lose a winter's 
evening is hard; but to those who, oc- 
cupied all day, have only their even- 
ings for study, it is a peculiar hardship. 

If a man is to read a book with pro- 
fit, he must meditate it —he must have 
it by him for at least a week; for 
Multum legere non multa is the stu- 
dent’s motto—rather disregarded by 
the pantologists of the day; and al- 
though there are men who “ look over 
Kant’s Kritik,” or “ dip into Cousin,” 
at the Museum, and ever after discourse 
with the fluency of fulness of know- 
ledge on these matters, yet to a sane 
mind this is not the exact procedure. 
It may do for “ ready reviewers” to 
“ read books with their fingers ;” but 
to no other mortal is it in any way pro- 
fitable, and to them only in a pecu- 
niary way; in all other ways highly 
ee they becoming like the 
individual in Homer— 


TloAa’ narirrare see, KaKWS y NXICTATO 
WAVT hee 


Ifa man can take a book home with 
him, he can read it thoroughly and 
when he pleases — also in the evenings 
aloud to his family, and comment on it 
to them; in short, he can master the 
book, which at the Museum can only 
be done at considerable loss of time. 

Then, as for “ circulating libraries,” 
they are quite beside the question, and 
are fit only for “ susceptible females,” 
or young gentlemen, for whom God’s 
universe appears made to flaner in— 
for whom the London Library does not 
presume to cater. You may get at these 
libraries the last.new novel of “ dear 
Mr. Bulwer,” or “ darling Mr. James ;” 
but for any food more solid than 
“whipped cream or puff-paste,” one 
must needs go elsewhere. 

The London Library, then, my dear 
Thomas, is to remedy all these evils, 
by letting us have good books in all 
languages, “ in the historical, biogra- 
phical, and any way descriptive or 
narrative departments ; all books of 
true poetic or scientific genius; all 
great works of fiction ; all works, in 
short, which belong to general, as dis- 
tinguished from professional education.” 
These books we are at liberty te take 
home, and all for the trifling sum of 5/. 
and a subscription of 2/. per annum ! 
If the public don’t heartily respond to 
this, they are a public of blackguards. 
But the public are not “ this class of 
individuals ;” they are a discerning and 
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Recina-buying public—they are a 
subscribing public ; and so my doubts 
disappear. Government ought to esta- 
blish three or four such libraries. In 
Germany, in every petty town there is 
a fine collection of books, always avail- 
able to the public on the mere recom- 
mendation of some respectable resident. 
There are the same things in France — 
nay, in many of the more considerable 
towns of England : only poor London, 
the leviathan, the great heart of the 
world, is without its library ! 

Yet think of the many “ mute in- 
glorious Miltons, struggling dimly with 
the bonds of ignorance and obstacle ; 
** stifling the speechless longings of the 
heart,” because they cannot set that 
spirit free and gain clear insight and 
articulate utterance. Think how many 
glorious capabilities lie rotting, or worse 
than that, expending their energies in 
worthless endeavours, because they can 
get no guide to lead them through this 
troublous period of the mind’s evolu- 
tion. No books containing the in- 
sights and foresights of man, for many 
centuries gathered up for their immor- 
tal use! For, let the clearest eye 
and largest brain be given unto man, 
they will avail him little unless he can 
be carried up to the mount which pre- 
ceding generations have raised with the 
sweat of their brows, from whence he 
may have some commanding view of 
the universe. “ A dwarf standing on 
the shoulders ofa giant, can see further 
than that giant;” a Laplace coming 
before Newton, had been no admired 
author of a Mécanique Céleste, but of 
books of very different value. The 
collective experience of mankind must 
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be infinitely more powerful than the 
experience of any one man who has 
not their experience (whether of truth 
or error) to assist him. 

These are truisms, but they point 
attention to the main want —a good 
library, whence books may be taken 
home. Conceive for an instant our 
poor Inquirer struggling with darkness 
to get some insight ; feeling within him 
the glow of new and great conceptions, 
but wanting in facts, in materials, in 
guidance ; or wanting to know whether 
his truth be indeed a truth, or some 
old-felt, old-exploded error ; and, being 
engaged all day, has no library to 
apply to, and no lengthy purse to 
purchase one. What can equal the 
anguish of such a situation? Thou 
thyself, Thomas, hast not always had 
materials for thy prodigious brain to 
wield and plastically build up. Hast 
thou not also at one period of thy life 
felt the bitter want of books, and been 
condemned to read volumes of Dublin 
Almanacks in default of Platos, Shak- 
speares, and Goethes? Ottver Yorke 
himself has not been without a touch 
of that experience ! 

To talk to you of the philosophy of 
this matter would be a superfluous and 
protrusive civility of pouring water 
down a pump, which remains stolidly 
ungrateful for the trouble; but when 
you said that “‘ one bad book prepared 
the way for a worse,’* you struck at 
the root of the matter, and gave a final 
argument for the necessity of establish- 
ing a good library. 

Oxiver Yorke. 


Regent Street, July 28, 1840. 


* Don Tomas de las Torres, in the preface to his Amatory Poems, will have it 


that a bad book does no harm at all ; and, defending the immorality of his own, says, 
«Con tal que las costumbres de un autor sean puras, y castas, importa muy poco que 
no sean igualmente severas sus obras” (so that an author's morals are pure, it don’t 
signify a farthing rushlight what his books are!) He adds, that he can — 


“ mil y mil autoridades respectables,” to support his position. Against the charge of 
corrupting youth, he replies that youth, alas! is too much corrupted already to be 
affected by books ; and that, though his poems are voluptuous, they are never obscene, 
and that is the unique thing to be avoided! [lis “ mil y mil,” respectable authorities, 
however, dwindle to the very questionable Latin poets, Martial and Catullus. 
Martial thus boldly states it, or something to this effect :— 


“ Castum esse dicet pium poetam 
Ipsum: versiculos nihil necesse est.” 
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GOING TO SEE A MAN HANGED. 


X , who had voted with Mr. Ewart 
for the abolition of the punishment of 
death, was anxious to see the effect on 
the public mind of an execution, and 
asked me to accompany him to see 
Courvoisier killed. We had not the 
advantage of a sheriff’s order, like the 
‘*‘ six hundred noblemen and gentle- 
men” who were admitted within the 
walls of the prison ; but determined to 
mingle with the crowd at the foot of 
the scaffold, and to take up our posi- 
tions at a very early hour. 

As I was to rise at three in the 
morning, | went to bed at ten, think- 
ing that five hours’ sleep would be 
amply sufficient to brace me against 
the fatigues of the coming day. But, 
as might have been expected, the event 
of the morrow was perpetually before 
my eyes through the night, and kept 
them wide open. [ heard all the clocks 
in the neighbourhood chime the hours 
in succession ; a dog from some court 
hard by kept up a pitiful yowling ; at 
one o'clock, a cock set up a feeble, 
melancholy crowing ; shortly after two 
the daylight came peeping grey through 
the window-shutters ; and by the time 
that X arrived, in fulfilment of his 
promise, I had been asleep about half 
an hour. He, more wise, had not gone 
to rest at all, but had remained up all 
night at the elub, along with Dash and 
two or three more. Dash is one of the 
most eminent wits in London, and had 
kept the company merry all night with 
appropriate jokes about the coming 
event. Itis curious that a murder is 
a great inspirer of jokes. We all like 
to laugh and have our fling about it ; 
there is a certain grim pleasure in the 
circumstance —-a_ perpetual jingling 
antithesis between life and death, that 
is sure of its effect. 

In mansion or garret, on down or 
straw, surrounded by weeping friends 
and solemn oily doctors, or tossing 
unheeded upon scanty hospital beds, 
there were many people in this great 
city to whom that Sunday night was to 
be the last of any that they should “Pad 
on earth here. In the course of half-a- 
dozen dark wakeful hours, one had 
leisure to think of these (and a little, 
too, of that certain supreme night, that 
shall come at one time or other, when 
he who writes shall be stretched upon 
the last bed, prostrate in the last 


struggle, taking the last look of dear 
faces that have cheered us here, and 
lingering —one moment more — ere we 
part for the tremendous journey); but, 
chiefly, I could not help thinking, as 
each clock sounded, what is he doing 
now ?—has he heard it in his little 
room in Newgate yonder? Eleven 
o'clock. He has been writing until 
now. The gaoler says he is a pleasant 
man enough to be with; but he can 
hold out no longer, and is very weary. 
** Wake me at four,” says he, “ for I 
have still much to put down.” From 
eleven to twelve the gaoler hears how 
he is grinding his teeth in his sleep. 
At twelve he is up in his bed, and asks, 
“Ts it the time?” He has plenty more 
time yet for sleep ; and he sleeps, and 
the bells go on tolling. Seven hours 
more —five hours more. Many a car- 
riage is clattering through the streets, 
bringing ladies away from evening 
parties; many bachelors are reeling 
home after a jolly night ; Covent Gar- 
den is alive; and the light coming 
through the cell-window turns the 
gaoler’s candle pale. Four hours more! 
“* Courvoisier,” says the gaoler, shaking 
him, “ it’s four o’clock now, and I’ve 
woke you, as you told me ; but there’s 
no call for you to get up yet.” The 
poor wretch leaves his bed, however, 
and makes his last toilet; and then 
falls to writing, to tell the world how 
he did the crime for which he has suf- 
fered. This time he will tell the truth, 
and the whole truth. They bring him 
his breakfast “ from the coffee-shop 
opposite — tea, coffee, and thin bread 
and butter.” He will take nothing, 
however, but goes on writing. He has 
to write to his mother — the pious mo- 
ther far away in his own country — 
who reared him and loved him; and 
even now has sent him her forgiveness 
and her blessing. He finishes his 
memorials and letters, and makes his 
will, disposing of his little miserable 
property of books and tracts that 
pious people have furnished him with. 
* Ce 6 Juillet, 1840. Francois Ben- 


jamin Courvoisier vous donne ceci, mon 


ami, pour souvenir.” He has a token 
for his dear friend the gaoler ; another 
for his dear friend the under-sheriff. 
As the day of the convict’s death draws 
nigh, it is painful to see how he fastens 
upon every body who approaches him, 
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how pitifully he clings to them and 
loves them. 

While these things are going on 
within the prison (with which we are 
made accurately acquainted by the co- 
pious chronicles of such events which 
are published subsequently), X——’s 
carriage has driven up to the door of 
my lodgings, and we have partaken of 
an elegant disjeune that has been pre- 
pared for the occasion. A cup of coffee 
at half-past three in the morning is 
uncommonly pleasant ; and X en- 
livens us with the repetition of the 
jokes that Dash has just been making. 
Admirable, certainly —they must have 
had a merry night of it, that’s clear ; 
and we stoutly debate whether, when 
one has to get up so early in the morn- 
ing, it is best to have an hour or two 
of sleep, or wait and go to bed after- 
wards at the end of the day’s work. 
That fowl is extraordinarily tongh—the 
wing, even, is as hard as a board; a 
slight disappointment, for there is no- 
thing else for breakfast. ‘ Will any 
gentleman have some sherry and soda- 
water before he sets out? It clears the 
brains famously.” Thus primed, the 
party sets out. The coachman has 
dropped asleep on the box, and wakes 
up wildly as the hall-door opens. It 
is just four o’clock. About this very 
time they are waking up poor—psha ! 
who is for a cigar? X does not 
smoke himself; but vows and protests, 
in the kindest way in the world, that 
he does not care in the least for the 
new drab-silk linings of his carriage. 
Z , who smokes, mounts, however, 
the box. ‘“ Drive to Snow Hitt,” 
says the owner of the chariot. The 
policemen, who are the only people in 
the street, and are standing by, look 
knowing—they know what it means 
well enough. 

How cool and clean the streets look, 
as the carriage startles the echoes that 
have been asleep in the corners all 
night. Somebody has been sweeping 
the pavements clean in the night time 
surely ; they would not soil a lady’s 
white satin shoes, they are so dry and 
neat. There is not a cloud or a breath 
in the air, except Z ’s cigar, which 
whiffs off, and soars straight upwards 
in volumes of white, pure smoke. The 
trees in the squares look bright and 
green —as bright as leaves in the coun- 
try in June. We who keep late hours 
don’t know the beauty of London air 
and verdure; in the early morning 
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they are delightful—the most fresh 
and lively companions possible. But 
they cannot bear the crowd and the 
bustle of midday. You don’t know 
them then—they are no longer the 
same things. We have come to Gray’s 
Inn; there is actually dew upon the 
grass in the gardens ; and the windows 
of the stout old red houses are all in a 
flame. 

As we enter Holborn the town grows 
more animated ; and there are already 
twice as many people in the streets as 
you see at midday in a German residenz 
or an English -provincial town. The 
gin-shop keepers have many of them 
taken their shutters down, and many 
persons are issuing from them pipe in 
hand. Down they go along the broad 
bright street, their blue shadows march- 
ing after them ; for they are all bound 
the same way, and are bent like us 
upon seeing the hanging. 

It is twenty minutes past four as we 
pass St. Sepulchre’s: by this time many 
hundred people are in the street, and 
many more are coming up Snow Hill. 
Before us lies Newgate prison; but 
something a great deal more awful to 
look at, which seizes the eye at once, 
and makes the heart beat, is 


There it stands black and ready, 
jutting out from a little door in the 
prison. As you see it, you feel a kind 
of dumb electric shock, which causes 
one to start a little, and give a sort of 
gasp for breath. The shock is over in 
a second ; and presently you examine 
the object before you with a certain 
feeling of complacent curiosity. At 
least, such was the effect that the gal- 
lows first produced upon the writer, 
who is trying to set down all his feel- 
ings as they occurred, and not to exag- 
gerate them at all. 

After the gallows-shock had sub- 
sided, we went down into the crowd, 
which was very numerous, but not 
dense as yet. It was evident that the 
day's business had not begun. People 
sauntered up, and formed groups, and 
talked ; the new comers asking those 
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who seemed habitués of the place about 
former executions ; and did the victim 
hang with his face towards the clock or 
towards Ludgate Hill? and had he the 
rope round his neck when he came 
on the scaffold, or was it put on by 
Jack Ketch afterwards? and had Lord 
W—— taken a window, and which 
was he? I may mention the noble 
marquess’s name, as he was not at the 
exhibition. A pseudo W—— was 
pointed out in an opposite window, 
towards whom all the people in our 
neighbourhood looked eagerly, and with 
great respect too. The mob seemed to 
have no sort of ill-will against him, but 
sympathy and admiration. This noble 
lord’s personal courage and strength 
has won the plebs over to him. 
Perhaps his exploits against police- 
men have occasioned some of this 
popularity ; for the mob hates them, 
as children the schoolmaster. 
Throughout the whole four hours, how- 
ever, the mob was extraordinarily gentle 
and good-humoured. At first we had 
leisure to talk to the people about us ; 
and I recommend X s brother se- 
nators of both sides of the house to see 
more of this same people, and to ap- 
preciate them better. Honourable 
members are battling and struggling in 
the house ; shouting, yelling, crowing, 
hear-hearing, pooh-pooh-ing, making 
speeches of three columns, and gain- 
ing “ great Conservative triumphs,” or 
* signal successes of the Reform cause,” 
as the case may be. Three hundred 
and ten gentlemen of good fortune, 
and able for the most part to quote 
Horace, declare solemnly that unless 
Sir Robert comes in the nation is 
ruined. Three hundred and fifteen on 
the other side swear their great gods 
that the safety of the empire depends 
upon Lord John ; and to this end they 
quote Horace too. I declare that I 
have never been in a great London 
crowd without thinking of wha. they 
call the two “ great” parties in England 
with wonder. For which of the two 
great leaders do these people care, I 
pray you? When Lord Stanley with- 
drew his Irish bill the other night, 
were they in transports of joy, like 
worthy persons who read the Globe 
and the Chronicle? or when he beat 
the ministers, were they wild with de- 
light, like honest gentlemen who read 
the Post and the Times? Ask yonder 
ragged fellow, who has evidently fre- 
quented debating-clubs, and speaks 
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with good sense and shrewd good- 
nature. He cares no more for Lord 
John than he does for Sir Robert ; 
and, with due respect be it said, would 
mind very little if both of them were 
ushered out by Mr. Ketch, and took 
their places under yonder black beam. 
What are the two great parties to him, 
and those like him? Sheer wind, hol- 
low humbug, absurd claptraps ; a silly 
mummery of dividing and debating, 
which does not in the least, however it 
may turn, affect his condition. It has 
been so ever since the happy days when 
Whigs and Tories begun ; and a pretty 
pastime no doubt it is for both. 
August parties, great balances of Brit- 
ish freedom: are not the two sides 
quite as active, and eager, and loud, as 
at their very birth, and ready to fight 
for place as ag 5 | as ever they fought 
before? But, lo! in the meantime, 
whilst you are jangling and brawling 
over the accounts, Populus, whose 
estate you have administered while he 
was an infant and could not take care 
of himself—Populus has been growing 
and growing, till he is every bit as 
wise as his guardians. Talk to our 
ragged friend. He is not so polished, 
perhaps, as a member of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Club ; he has not been 
to Eton; and never read Horace in his 
life: but he can think just as soundly 
as the best of you ; he can speak quite 
as strongly in his own rough way; he 
has been reading all sorts of books of 
late years, and gathered together no 
little information. He is as good a man 
as the common run of us; and there 
are ten million more men in the coun- 
try as good as he,—ten million, for 
whom we, in our infinite superiority, 
are acting as guardians, and to whom, 
in our bounty, we give- exactly no- 
thing. Put yourself in their position, 
worthy sir. You and a hundred others 
find yourselves in some lone place, 
where you set up a government. You 
take a chief, as is natural; he is the 
cheapest order-keeper in the world. 
You establish half-a-dozen worthies, 
whose families you say shall have the 
privilege to legislate for you for ever ; 
half-a-dozen more, who shall be ap- 
pointed by a choice of thirty of the 
rest; and other sixty, who shall have 
no choice, vote, place, or privilege, at 
all. Honourable sir, suppose that you 
are one of the last sixty : how will you 
feel, you who have intelligence, pas- 
sions, honest pride, as well as your 
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neighbour ; how will you feel towards 
your equals, in whose hands lie all 
the power and all the property of the 
community? Would you love and 
honour them, tamely acquiesce in their 
superiority, see their privileges, and go 
yourself disregarded, without a pang ? 
You are not a man if you would. I 
am not talking of right or wrong, or 
debating questions of government. But 
ask my friend there, with the ragged 
elbows and no shirt, what he thinks ? 
You have your party, Conservative or 
Whig, as it may be. You believe that 
an aristocracy is an institution neces- 
sary, beautiful, and virtuous. You are 
a gentleman, in other words, and stick 
by your party. 

And our friend with the elbows (the 
crowd is thickening hugely all this 
time) sticks by Ais. Talk to him of 
Whig or Tory, he grins at them; of 
virtual representation, pish! He is 
a democrat, and will stand by his 
friends, as you by yours ; and they are 
twenty millions, his friends, of whom 
a vast minority now, a majority a few 
years hence, will be as good as you. 
In the meantime we shall continue 
electing, and debating, and dividing, 
and having every day new triumphs 
for the glorious cause of Conserva- 
tism, or the glorious cause of Reform, 
until 

* * * * 

What is the meaning of this uncon- 
scionable republican tirade —d propos, 
ofa hanging? Such feelings, I think, 
must come across any man in a vast 
multitude like this. What good sense 
and intelligence have most of the 
po by whom you are surrounded ; 
ow much sound humour does one 
hear bandied about from one to an- 
other? A great number of coarse 
pe are used, that would make 
adies in drawing-rooms blush ; but the 
morals of the men are good and hearty. 
A ragamuffin in the crowd (a powdery 
baker in a white sheep’s-wool cap) 
uses some indecent expression to a 
woman near; there is an instant cry 
of shame, which silences the man, and 
a dozen people are ready to give the 
woman protection. The crowd has 
grown very dense by this time, it is 
about six o’clock, and there is great 
heaving, and pushing, and swaying to 
to and fro; but round the women the 
men have formed a circle, and keep 
them as much as possible out of the 
rush and trample. In one of the 
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houses near us, a gallery has been 
formed on the roof. Seats were here 
let, and a number of persons of various 
degrees were occupying them. Several 
tipsy, dissolute-looking young men, of 
the Dick Swiveller cast, were in this 
gallery. One was lolling over the sun- 
shiney tiles, with a fierce sodden face, 
out of which came a pipe, and which 
was shaded by long, matted hair, and 
a hat cocked very much on one side. 
This gentleman was \gne of a party, 
which had evidently mot been to bed 
on Sunday night, but had passed it 
in some of those delectable night-houses 
in the neighbourhood of Covent Gar- 
den. The debauch was not over yet, 
and the women of the party were 
giggling, drinking, and romping, as is 
the wont of these delicate creatures ; 
sprawling here and there, and falling 
upon the knees of one or other of the 
males. Their scarfs were off their 
shoulders, and you saw the sun shining 
down ujon the bare white flesh, and 
the shoulder-points glittering like burn- 
ing glasses. The people about us 
were very indignant at some of the 
proceedings of this debauched crew, 
and at last raised up such a yell as 
frightened them into shame, and they 
were more orderly for the remainder of 
the day. The windows of the shops 
opposite began to fill apace, and our 
before-mentioned friend with ragged el- 
bows pointed out a celebrated fashion- 
able character who occupied one of 
them ; and, tooursurprise, knewas much 
about him as the Court Journal or the 
Morning Post. Presently he enter- 
tained us with a long and pretty ac- 
curate account of the history of Lady 

» and indulged in a judicious 
criticism upon her last work. I have 
met with many a country gentleman 
who had not read half as many books 
as this honest fellow, this shrewd pro- 
létaire in a black shirt. The people 
about him took up and carried on the 
conversation very knowingly, and were 
very little behind him in point of in- 
formation. It was just as good a com- 
pany as one meets on common oc- 
casions. I was in a genteel crowd in 
one of the galleries at the queen’s 
coronation; indeed in point of in- 
telligence, the democrats were quite 
equal to the aristocrats. How many 
more such groups were there in this im- 
mense multitude of nearly forty thou- 
sand, as some say? How many more 
such throughout the country? I never 
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yet, as I said before, have been in an 
English mob, without the same feeling 
for the persons who composed it, and 
without wonder at the vigorous, orderly 
good sense, and intelligence of the 
people. 

The character of the crowd was as 
yet, however, quite festive. Jokes 
bandying about here and there, and 
jolly laughs breaking out. Some men 
were endeavouring to climb up a leaden 
pipe on one of the houses. The land- 
lord came out and endeavoured, with 
might and main, to pull them down. 
Many thousand eyes turned upon this 
contest immediately. All sorts of voices 
issued from the crowd and uttered 
choice expressions of slang. When one 
of the men was pulled down by the 
leg, the waves of this black mob-ocean 
laughed innumerably ; when one fellow 
slipped away, scrambled up the pipe, 
and made good his lodgement on the 
shelf, we were all made happy, and 
encouraged him by loud shouts of 
admiration. What is there so par- 
ticularly delightful in the spectacle of a 
man clambering up a gas-pipe?) Why 
were we kept for a quarter of an hour 
in deep interest gazing upon this re- 
markable scene? Indeed it is hard to 
say; a man does not know what a 
fool he is until he tries; or, at least, 
what mean follies will amuse him. 
The other day I went to Astley’s and 
saw clown come in with a foolscap 
and pinafore, and six small boys who 
represented his school-fellows. To 
them enters schoolmaster; horses clown, 
and flogs him hugely on the back part 
of his pinafore. I never read any thing 
in Swift, Boz, Rabelais, Fielding, Paul 
de Kock, which delighted me so much 
as this sight, and caused me to laugh 
so profoundly. And why? What is 
there so ridiculous in the sight of one 
miserably rouged man beating another 
on the breech ? Tell us where the fun 
lies, in this and the before-mentioned 
episode of the gas-pipe? Vast, indeed, 
are the capacities and ingenuities of 
the human soul that can find, in in- 
cidents so wonderfully small, means of 
contemplation and amusement. 

Really the time passed away with 
extraordinary quickness. A thousand 
things of the sort related here 
came to amuse us. First, the work- 
men knocking and hammering at the 
scaffold, mysterious clattering of blows 
was heard within it, and a ladder 
painted black was carried round, and 
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into the interior of the edifice by a 
small side-door. We all looked at 
this little ladder and at each other — 
things began to be very interesting. 
Soon came a squad of policemen ; 
stalwart, rosy-looking men, saying 
much for city-feeding; well-dressed, 
well-limbed, and of admirable good 
humour. They paced about the open 
space between the prison and the 
barriers which kept in the crowd from 
the scaffold. The front line, as far as 
I could see, was chiefly occupied by 
blackguards and boys — professional 
persons, no doubt, who saluted the 
policemen on their appearance with 
a volley of jokes and ribaldry. As far 
as I could judge from faces, there 
were more blackguards of sixteen and 
seventeen, than of any maturer age; 
stunted, sallow, ill-grown lads, in 
rugged fustian, scowling about. There 
were a considerable number of girls, 
too, of the same age; one that Cruik- 
shank and Boz might have taken as a 
study for Nancy. The girl was a 
young thief’s mistress evidently; if 
attacked, ready to reply without a 
particle of modesty; could give as 
good ribaldry as she got; made no 
secret (and there were several inquiries) 
as to her profession and means of 
livelihood. But with all this, there 


. was something good about the girl; 


a sort of devil-may-care candour and 
simplicity that one could not fail to 
see. Ileranswers to some of the coarse 
questions put to her, were very ready 
and good-humoured. She hada friend 
with her of the same age and class, 
of whom she seemed to be very fond, 
and who looked up to her for protec- 
tion. Both of these women had beau- 
tiful eyes. Devil-may-care’s were ex- 
traordinarily bright and blue, an ad- 
mirably fair complexion, and a large 
red mouth full of white teeth. Au reste, 
ugly, stunted, thick-limbed, and by no 
means a beauty. Her friend could 
not be more than fifteen. They were 
not in rags, but had greasy cotton 
shawls, and old, faded, rag-shop bon- 
nets. I was curious to look at them, 
having, in late fashionable novels, read 
many accounts of such personages. 
Bah ! what figments these novelists tell 
us! Boz, who knows life well, knows 
that his Miss Nancy is the most un- 
real fantastical personage possible ; no 
more like a thief’s mistress, than one 
of Gessner’s shepherdesses resembles 
a real country wench, He dare not 
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tell the trath concerning such young 
ladies. They have, no doubt, virtues 
like other human creatures; nay, their 
position engenders virtues that are not 
called into exercise among other wo- 
men. But on these an honest painter 
of human nature has no right to dwell; 
not being able to paint the whole por- 
trait, he has no right to present one or 
two favourable points as characterising 
the whole; and therefore, in fact, had 
better leave the picture alone altogether. 
The new French literature is essentially 
false and worthless from this very 
error—the writers giving us favourable 
pictures of monsters (and, to say no- 
thing of decency or morality), pictures 
quite untrue to nature. 

But yonder, glittering through the 
crowd in Newgate Street — see the 
sheriffs’ carriages are slowly making 
their way. We have been here three 
hours! Is it possible that they can 
have passed so soon? Close to the 
barriers where we are, the mob has 
become so dense that it is with dif- 
ficulty a man can keep his feet. Each 
man, however, is very careful in pro- 
tecting the women, and all are full of 
jokes and good-humour. The win- 
dows of the shops opposite are now 
pretty nearly filled by the persons who 
hired them. Many young dandies are 
there with mustachios and cigars ; some 
quiet, fat, family parties, of simple 
honest tradesmen and their wives, as 
we fancy, who are looking on with the 
greatest imaginable calmness, and sip- 
ping their tea. Yonder is the sham 
Lord W , who is flinging various 
articles among the crowd ; one of his 
companions, a tall burly man with 
large mustachios, has provided himself 
with a squirt, and is aspersing the mob 
with brandy and water. Honest gen- 
tleman! high-bred aristocrat! genuine 
lover of humour and wit! I would 
walk some miles to see thee on the 
tread-mill, thee and thy Mohawk 
crew ! 

We tried to get up a hiss against 
these ruffians, but only had a trifling 
success; the crowd did not seem to 
think their offence very heinous; and 
our friend, the philosopher in the 
ragged elbows, who had remained near 
us all the time, was not inspired with 
any such savage disgust at the pro- 
ceedings of certain notorious young 
gentlemen, as I must confess fills my 
own particular bosom. He only said, 
** So-and-so is a lord, and they'll let 
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him off,” and then discoursed about 
Lord Ferrers being hanged. The phi- 
losopher knew the history pretty well, 
and so did most of the little knot of 
persons about him, and it must be a 
gratifying thing for young gentlemen 
to find that their actions are made the 
subject of this kind of conversation. 

Scarcely a word had been said about 
Courvoisier all this time. We were all, 
as far as I could judge, in just such a 
frame of mind as men are in when 
they are squeezing at the pit-door ofa 
play, or pushing for a review or a 
lord mayor's show. We asked most 
of the men who were near us, whether 
they had seen many executions? most 
of them had, the philosopher especially ; 
whether the sight of them did any 
good? ‘“ For the matter of that, no; 
people did not care about them at all ; 
nobody ever thought of it after a bit.” 
A countryman, who had left his drove 
in Smithfield, said the same thing; 
he bad seen a man hanged at York, 
and spoke of the ceremony with per- 
fect good sense, and in a quiet saga- 
cious way. 

J. S——, the famous wit now dead, 
had, I recollect, a good story upon the 
subject of executing, and of the terror 
which the punishment inspires. After 
Thistlewood and his companions were 


. hanged, their heads were taken off 


according to the sentence; and the 
executioner, as he severed each, held 
it up to the crowd in the proper ortho- 
dox way, saying, “ Here is the head of 
a traitor!” At the sight of the first 
ghastly head the people were struck 
with terror, and a general expression 
of disgust and fear broke from them. 
The second head was looked at also 
with much interest, but the excitement 
regarding the third head diminished. 
When the executioner had come to the 
last of the heads, he lifted it up; but, 
by some clumsiness, allowed it to drop. 
At this the crowd yelled out, “ Ah, 
Butter-fingers !”” — the excitement had 
passed entirely away. The punishment 
had grown to be a joke—Butter-fingers 
was the word —a pretty commentary, 
indeed, upon the august nature of 
public executions, and the awful ma- 
jesty of the law. 

It was past seven now; the quarters 
rang and passed away; the crowd 
began to grow very eager and more 
quiet, and we turned back every now 
and then and looked at St. Sepulchre’s 
clock. Half an hour, twenty -five 
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minutes. What is he doing now? 
He has his irons off by this time. 
A quarter: he’s in the press-room now, 
no doubt. Now at last we had come 
to think about the man we were 
going to see hanged. How slowly the 
clock crept over the last quarter! 
Those who were able to turn round 
and see (for the crowd was now ex- 
traordinarily dense), chronicled the 
time eight minutes, five minutes; at 
last — ding, dong, dong, dong ! — the 
bell is tolling the chimes of eight. 

* * * * 

Between the writing of this line and 
the last, the pen has been put down, as 
the reader may suppose, and the per- 
son who is addressing him gone through 
a pause of no very pleasant thoughts 
and recollections. ‘The whole of the 
sickening, ghastly, wicked scene passes 
before the eyes again ; and, indeed, it 
is an awful one to see, and very hard 
and painful to describe. 

As the clock began to strike, an im- 
mense sway and movement swept over 
the whole of that vast dense crowd. 
They were all uncovered directly, and 
a great murmur arose, more awful, 
bizarre, and undescribable than any 
sound I had ever before heard. Women 
and children began to shriek horridly. 
I don’t know. whether it was the bell I 
heard ; but a dreadful, quick, feverish 
kind of jangling noise, mingled with 
the noise of the 14 and lasted for 
about two minutes. The scaffold stood 
before us, tenantless, and black; the 
black chain was hanging down ready 
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fromthe beam. Nobody came. “Hehas 
been respited,” some one said ; another 
said, “ He has killed himself in prison.” 

Just then, from under the black 
prison-door, a pale, quiet head peered 
out. It was shockingly bright and 
distinct ; it rose up directly, and a 
man in black appeared on the scaffold, 
and was silently followed by about four 
more dark figures. The first was a 
tall, grave man: we all knew who the 
second man was. “ That's he—that’s 
he !” you heard the people say, as the 
devoted man came up. 

I have seen a cast of the head since, 
but, indeed, should never have known 
it. Courvoisier bore his punishment 
like a man, and walked very firmly. 
He was dressed in a new black suit, as 
it seemed; his shirt was open. His 
arms were tied in front of him. He 
opened his hands in a helpless kind 
of way, and clasped them once or twice 
together. He turned his head here 
and there, and looked about him for an 
instant with a wild, imploring look. 
His mouth was contracted into a sort 
of pitiful smile. He went and placed 
himself at once under the beam, with 
his face towards St. Sepulchre’s. The 
tall, grave man in black twisted him 
round swiftly in the other direction, 
and drawing from his pocket a night- 
cap, pulled it tight over the patient's 
head and face. [am not ashamed to 
say, that I could look no more, but 
shut my eyes, as the last dreadful act 
was going on, which sent this wretched 
guilty soul into the presence of God. 


If a public execution is beneficial — and beneficial it is, no doubt, or else the 


wise laws would not encourage forty thousand people to witness it— the next 
useful thing must be a full description of such a ceremony, and all its entourages, 
and to this end the above pages are offered to the reader. [ow does an indi- 
vidual man feel underit? In what way does he observe it,—how does he view all 
the phenomena connected with it,— what induces him in the first instance to go 
and see it,—and how is he moved by it afterwards? The writer has discarded 
the magazine ‘* We” altogether, and spoken face to face with the reader, recording 
every one of the impressions felt by him as honestly as he could. 

I must confess, then (for 1 is the shortest word, and the best in this case), that 
the sight has left on my mind an extraordinary feeling of terror and shame. It 
seems to me that I have been abetting an act of frightful wickedness and violence 
performed by a set of men against one of their fellows; and I pray God that it 
may soon be out of the power of any man in England to witness such a hideous 
and degrading sight. Forty thousand persons (say the sheriffs), of all ranks and 
degrees,— mechanics, gentlemen, pickpockets, members of both houses of 
parliament, street-walkers, newspaper-writers, gather together before Newgate at a 
very early hour ; the most part of them give up their natural quiet night’s rest, in 
order to partake of this hideous debauchery, which is more exciting than sleep, or 
than wine, or the last new ballet, or any other amusement that they can have. 
Pickpocket and peer, each is tickled by the sight alike, and has that hidden lust 
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after blood which influences our race,—government, a Christian government, 
gives us a feast every now and then: it agrees, that is to say, a majority in the 
two houses agrees, that for certain crimes it is necessary that a man should be 
hanged by the neck. Government commits the criminal’s soul to the mercy of 
God, stating that here on earth he is to look for no mercy; keeps him fora 
fortnight to prepare, provides him with a clergyman to settle his religious 
matters (if there be time enough, but government can’t wait); and on a Monday 
morning, the bell tolling, the clergyman reading out the word of God, “ I am the 
resurrection and the life,” “The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away,”— on a 
Monday morning, at eight o'clock, this man is placed under a beam, with a rope 
connecting it and him; a plank disappears from under him, and those who have 
paid for good places may see the hands of the government agent, Jack Ketch, 
coming up from his black hole, and seizing the prisoner’s legs, and pulling them, 
until he is quite dead — strangled. 

Many persons, and well-informed newspapers, say that it is mawkish 
sentiment to talk in this way,— morbid humanity, cheap philanthropy, that any 
man can get up and preach about. There is the Observer, for instance, a paper 
—— for the tremendous sarcasm which distinguishes its articles, and 
which falls cruelly foul of the Morning Herald. ‘ Courvoisier is dead,” says the 
Observer ; he “ died as he had lived —a villain; a lie was in his mouth. Peace 
be to his ashes. We war not with the dead.” What a magnanimous Observer / 
From this, Observer turns to the Herald, and says, “ Fiat justitia ruat celum.” 
So much for the Herald. 

We quote from memory, and the quotation from the Observer possibly is,— 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; or, Omne ignotum pro magnifico ; or, Sero nunguam 
est ad bonos mores via; or, Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes emollit mores nec 
sinit esse feros; all of which pithy Roman apophthegms would apply just as 
well. 

“ Peace be to his ashes. He died a villain.” This is both benevolence and 
‘ reason. Did he die avillain? The Observer does not want to destroy him body 

and soul, evidently, from that pious wish that his ashes should be at peace. Is 
the next Monday but one after the sentence the time necessary for a villain to 
repent in? Maya man not require more leisure—a week more, six months 
more — before he has been able to make his repentance sure before Him who died 
for us all !—for all, be it remembered,—not alone for the judge and jury, or for 
the sheriffs, or for the executioner who is pulling down the legs of the prisoner,— 
but for him too, murderer and criminal as he is, whom we are killing for his crime. 
Do we want to kill him body and soul? Heaven forbid! My lord in the black 
cap specially prays, that Heaven may have mercy on him; but he must be ready 
by Monday morning. 

Look at the documents which came from the prison of this unhappy 
Courvoisier during the few days which passed between his trial and execution. 
Were ever letters more painful to read? At first, his statements are false, 
contradictory, lying. He has not repented then. [is last declaration seems to 
be honest, as far as the relation of the crime goes. But read the rest of his state- 
ment,— the account of his personal history, and the crimes which he committed 
in his young days,— then, “ how the evil thought came to him to put his hand 
to the work,”— it is evidently the writing ofa mad, distracted man. The horrid 
gallows is perpetually before him ; he is wild with dread and remorse. Clergymen 
are with him ceaselessly ; religious tracts are forced into his hands ; night and 
day they ply him with the heinousness of his crime, and exhortations to repent- 
ance. Read through that last paper of his; by Heaven, it is pitiful to read it. 
See the Scripture phrases brought in now and anon; the peculiar terms of tract- 
phraseology (I do not wish to speak of these often meritorious publications with 
disrespect); one knows too well how such language is learned,— imitated from 
the priest at the bedside, eagerly seized and appropriated, and confounded by the 
poor prisoner. 

But murder is such a monstrous crime (this is the great argument),— when a 
man has killed another, it is natural that he should be killed. Away with your 
foolish sentimentalists who say no—it is natural. That is the word, and a fine 
philosophical opinion it is— philosophical and Christian. Kill a man, and you 
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must be killed in turn; that is the unavoidable sequitur. You may talk to a man 
for a year upon the subject, and he will always reply to you, It is natural, and 
therefore it must be done. Blood demands blood. 

Does it? The system of compensations might be carried on ad infinitum, 
—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, as by the old Mosaic law. But (putting 
the fact out of the question, that we have had this statute repealed by the Highest 
Authority), why, because you lose your eye, is that of your opponent's to be 
extracted likewise? Where is the reason for the practice? And yet it is just as 
natural as the death dictum, founded precisely upon the same show of sense. 
Knowing, however, that revenge is not only evil, but useless, we have given it up 
on all minor points. Only to the last we stick firm, contrary though it be to 
reason and to Christian law. 

There is some talk, too, of the terror which the sight of this spectacle inspires, 
and of this we have endeavoured to give as good a notion as we can in the above 
pages. I fully confess, that I came away down Snow Hill that morning with a 
disgust for murder, but it was for the murder I saw done. As we made our way 
through the immense crowd, we came upon two little girls of eleven and twelve 
years: one of them was crying bitterly, and begged, for Heaven’s sake, that some 
one would lead her from that horrid place. This was done, and the children 
were carried into a place of safety. We asked the elder girl—a very pretty one, 
what brought her into such a neighbourhood ; the child grinned knowingly, and 
said, ‘‘ We’ve koom to see the mon hanged!” Tender law, that brings out babes 
upon such errands, and provides them with such gratifying moral spectacles. 

This is the 20th of July, and I may be permitted for my part to declare, that, 
for the last fourteen days, so salutary has the impression of the butchery been 
upon me, I have had the man’s face continually before my eyes; that I can see 
Mr. Ketch at this moment, with an easy air, taking the rope from his pocket ; 
that I feel myself ashamed and degraded at the brutal curiosity which took me to 
that brutal sight; and that I pray to Almighty God to cause this disgraceful sin 
to pass from among us, and to cleanse our land of blood. 

- W.M.T. 


WOMAN AND POETRY. 


Wuar to us were this world and its burden of care, 
But a fetter of clay, that in slavery bound us, 

Were our troubles not sooth’d by the smiles of the fair, 
And if Poetry spread not its magic around us? 


In the hour of our gladness, if Woman be near, 
More smoothly the stream of enjoyment will flow. 
And where can our grief find a balm like the tear 
From tbe bright eyes of her who partakes of our wo ? 


To the poet a power of enchantment is given, 
Which time cannot limit, space cannot define ; 
Which can lift on its wings the rapt spirit to heaven, 

And make dull mortality almost divine ! 


Oh! Woman and Poetry, each is a treasure, 
A mine of delight that enriches life’s span : 
The first is a minist’ring angel of pleasure ; 
While the gift of the next makes an angel of man! 
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Wuart have we here? Books, books, 
books; always books! Fraser has 
become far more liberal of his books 
than his bottles, and I have not seen 
a ease of wil de perdrix these three 
months. His motto should be, three 
bottles to one volume, and not three 
volumes to one bottle; for “ that will 
never do,” as Jeffrey the Little known 
said, But let us see what the envoy 
contains. If the quality is equal to 
the quantity, it must be splendid in- 
deed. The Life of Field- Marshal 
Schulenburg, compiled from his Papers 
and Correspondence, No ordinary cha- 
racter this: Schulenburg was the ad- 
versary of Charles XII., the companion 
of Marlborough and Eugene, the de- 
fender of Corfu; he was a soldier, 
scholar, statesman, and man of letters; 
and had, we suspeet, been far too long 
at the court of Augustus II. of Poland, 
not to be a man of gallantry also: we 
shall turn over the pages of the book: 
The Life of Max Emanuel, prince of 
Wirtemberg, compiled from the papers 
of the Chaplain Bardili, and other 
Swedish Documents. Poor Max! he 
was a fine dashing lad, who already 
joined Charles XII. at the age of 
fourteen, and died of his wounds re- 
ceived at the battle of Poltowa. The 
Life of Charles XII., by Captain 
Lundblat ; a good book, judging from 
the German translation of the first vo- 
lume, The Life of Prince Eugene, by 
Colonel Krausler, with Notes by Count 
Bismark, a military biography by writers 
who enjoy a considerable reputation on 
the Continent. The Life of John Duke 
of Marlborough, by Charles Bucke ; a 
good volume of the family library, but 
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not yet a life of Marlborough. The 
Life of Marshal Save, by Baron 
@ Espagnac; an old book, which 
Voltaire praised above its value: its 
principal merit consists in having been 
written by Maurice’s friend and com- 
poe in arms ; it comes in well here, 
owever. Frederick and Napoleon, an 
Historical Parallel. The work, though 
anonymous, is understood to be by a 
well-known popular author: we who 
write think that we can furnish a better 
and truer account of Frederick than 
any which he gives. Memoir of Col- 
onel Massenbach. Poor Massenbach ! 
his fate was a hard one. He began 
the world as a friend of the Duke of 
Brunswiek who fell at Jena, and was 
destined, like Biilow, to die in prison, 
the victim of absolute and jealous 
power. 

Well, really, a whole century of 
heroes, not easily crowded into one 
short article like the present. Unless 
we suppose — what may at first look 
like a contradiction —that the actual 
identity of distinguished men, is often 
impressed upon the mind, with a 
feebleness corresponding to the great- 
ness of their fame. We know that 
such a man has been great and re- 
nowned, are familiar with his name 
and fame; but how rarely do we think 
of inquiring into the causes that really 
made him great? To instance the men 
we have named, they were closely con- 
nected with the leading events of their 
time; but many of these have now 
sunk into comparative oblivion, and an 
idle generation will not dive into the 
dusty recesses of history to collect the 
character and leading features of war. 
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riors and sages, from the various trans- 
actions which made them celebrated, 
or tended to detract from their fame. 
** Great men have been before Aga- 
memnon,” but they wanted poets to 
record their exploits. Achilles would 
be nothing without Homer; and it is 
afflicting to confess, that distinguished 
individuals have been as often in- 
debted for their renown to historians 
and biographers, as to the very actions 
which they had achieved. Owing to 
Voltaire’s book, romance though it is, 
the fame of Charles XII. extends to 
the very bounds of the civilised world, 
while few know much about Gustavus 
Adolphus, except that he was the 
champion of the Protestant faith; and 
fewer still know any thing of Gustavus 
Vasa. Schiller rescued Wallenstein 
from oblivion; and the labours of the 
poet, far more than the actions of the 
warrior, brought historians to the field 
who cleared the memory of the brave 
and wise from the unjust aspersions 
which had rested upon it for centuries. 
Byron says that Archdeacon Cox did 
the same for Marlborough ; but of this 
we rather doubt, for Cox’s book, though 
deserving of every praise, will never 
be a very popular one. If what is 
here stated be really true, and Horace 


sides with us, it follows that penmen, 


mere scribblers, have, after all, been 
the actual dispensers of glory; for 
except where the classical writers of 
antiquity and ordinary class-books have 
kept particular heroes before our eyes, 
we have retained but faint impressions 
of the mighty men of past ages. The 
stirring and world-shaking events of 
the time in which we have lived, has 
also tended to obliterate them from 
our recollection, or diminish them in 
our estimation. We have measured 
the moderns by the events in which 
they performed parts, instead of measur- 
ing them by the actions they achieved ; 
and because these transactions were 
gigantic,—occasioned by the conflict of 
mighty masses set in motion by a 
ground swell,—we have concluded that 
our contemporaries were greater than 
their predecessors, because they were 
actors in mightier scenes, though the 
reverse is, perhaps, the case. The 
mariner who faces the rising gale in 
his frail fishing-bark, keeps her head 
bravely to the heaving sea, and makes 
the foam fly far from her swelling bows 
as she tops each curling wave, is soon 
distanced by the leviathan steamer that 
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cuts its resistless way through the 
yielding surge: but he is not on that 
account inferior to the seaman who 
steers the mightier vessel in her course; 
he is, on the contrary, more dependent 
on his own exertion, has fewer aids to 
rely upon, and stands, individually, 
on a higher pedestal than the mere 
director of a vast piece of powerful 
machinery. 

Not, however, to follow up specula- 
tions that would lead us far from our 
proposed subject, let us take a brief 
view of some of the mighty men of an 
earlier period. Let us, for a few pages 
at least, divest ourselves of the hard 
rust that, in our progress through life, 
gathers but too often round the better 
sentiments of the heart, and dims the 
most brilliant reflecting mirror of the 
mind ; let us return, if we can, to the 
feelings of early years when hope was 
high, and before the world’s envy, 
malice, and selfishness, with all the 
defiling blackness ofits ways, had been 
forced upon the unwilling observation 
of elastic, buoyant, aud joy-breathing 
youth. We could then follow the 
heroic Swede with delight in his vic- 
torious course, cheer on our illustrious 
countryman to the field of Blenheim, 
and exult in the glory gathered by a 
single-handed King of Prussia when 
contending against the combined 
powers of France, Austria, Russia, and 
Sweden. Men of might! has your 
greatness faded before the red glare 
of the meteors that have dazzled and 
afirighted the earth in its latter years? 
Is the spell of enchantment, that the 
lustre of your deeds casts around our 
youthful imagination, broken? Has our 
heart cooled? Are our eyesdim? And if 
there is a change, to whom does it per- 
tain? Is it yours or ours? Arise and 
tell! 


** Spirits heroic, spirits that wore 

The form of the stoic, or soldier of yore ; 

Come as ye were, that our eyes may 
behold 

The model in air, of the form I will 
mould. 

Spirits of beauty, spirits of power, 

Rise to your duty, this is the hour!” 


What’s here? whose broad brow, and 
whose curly beard 

And manly aspect, look like Hercules, 

Save that his jocund eye has more of 
Bacchus 

Than the said purger of the infernal 
world.” 
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’Tis Schulenburg, the very Dalgetty 
of field-marshals, exactly as represented 
on the Venetian medals, and in the 
paintings of the Chevalier Francesco 
Rusca : he wears not the beard of Mark 
Antony, but the full-bottomed wig of 
Louis XIV., which falls in well-ordered 
curls over the shining cuirass—a device 
for disfiguring the human form that 
surpasses even the military costume of 
modern times. 

John Mathias of Schulenburg was 
born in 1661, on his father’s estate of 
Emden, in the county of Madgeburg, a 
property which his ancestors had held 
since the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He received an excellent educa- 
tion, and his numerous letters and jour- 
uals shew that he profited ably by the 
pains which had been bestowed upon 
him. Like most young German noble- 
men of the péfed, he began his military 
career by serving as a volunteer in 
Hungary against the Turks. The am- 
bitious projects of Louis XIV. having, 
in 1688, occasioned the renewal of the 
war on the Rhine and in the Nether- 
lands, Schulenburg entered the service 
of Ulric, duke of Brunswick, for whose 
contingent he raised a company of 
infantry that “ cost him,” as he says, 
“a great deal of money.” It seems 
to have been well laid out, however, 
for he rose rapidly from rank to rank, 
and in 1693 we already find him a 
colonel of cavalry, distinguished for 
talents and bravery. Nor were his 
services limited to his military duties: 
his education had fitted him equally 
well for other pursuits, and in 1695 he 
was sent on a special mission to Eng- 
land, where he was particularly well 
received by King William III., who, 
on his departure, presented him with a 
brilliant ring, valued 1500 crowns, and 
intrasted him besides with the final 
orders for preparing the attack on 
Naumur, which the king afterwards 
conducted in person. 

The peace of Ryswick having re- 
stored tranquillity to Europe, Schulen- 
burg went to Paris on an embassy 
from the Duke of Brunswick, and gives 
us an account of his reception by 
Louis XIV. The rules of etiquette 


which foreign ministers and ambassa- 
dors had to observe on their presenta- 
tion at Versailles, are divided into 
twenty-one sections, of which we can 
here give only the sixth, as describing 
the audience of the Grande Monarch 
himself :— 
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«6, The king is seated with his hat 
on his head. The princes, children of 
France, are by his side, his officers stand 
behind his chair, and his ministers are 
ranged by his side in right line (en haie 


droit). As soon as the ambassador be- 
holds the king, he makes a bow, the king 
takes off his hat. Midway the ambassador 
makes a second bow ; and advances with 
a third up to his majesty, who replaces his 
hat as soon as the ambassador begins to 
speak, but takes it off from time to time, 
when any compliment is paid him. When 
the ambassador has ended, the king takes 
off his hat, and having replaced it, answers 
to the address ; after which the ambassa- 
dor is again at liberty to reply in terms of 
submission, delivering at the same time 
his credentials. If the ambassador has 
any one to present to the king, he does 
so at this moment, stating who the per- 
sons are,” 


The fees paid to different attendants 
for this lesson in politeness amount 
to no less than thirteen louis. 

From being a colonel in the service 
of Brunswick, Schulenburg becomes a 
major-general in the army of the Duke 
of Savoy. Regular step by step pro- 
motion was little known at the period : 
sovereigns and governments selected 
useful officers wherever they could find 
them; and we often see captains, 
colonels, and generals, who had any 
reputation, offering their services to 
almost all the different governments of 
Europe. Adventurers of this kind 
deemed themselves entitled to retain 
whatever rank they had acquired in 
one army, in the next to which they 
might be disposed to transfer their 
services. It was only when princes 
were anxious to gain over. some man 
of peculiar merit that they tempted 
him with superior rank. If the prac 
tice was attended with disadvantages, 
particularly as it regarded foreigners, 
it was not so very far inferior to the 
present system as might at first sight 
be believed ; for the regular promotion, 
whether by purchase or otherwise, im- 
plies the absurd notion that because a 
man is fit to be a lieutenant and cap- 
tain, he is fit, also, if he can live 
long enough—and in England if he 
have money enough—to be a colonel, 
aud a general also. Schulenburg was 
known as a man of talent, and therefore 
purchased by this step of promotion, 
which he was partly induced to accept 
at the recommendation of King Wil- 
liam III., who already anticipating 
the troubles likely to arise from the 
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Spanish succession, was anxious to 
have a friend at the court of Turin, 

On the first breaking out of the war 
the Duke of Savoy took part with 
France; and at the battle of Chiari, in 
which Prince Eugene repulsed theallied 
army, Schulenburg was wounded while 
fighting against his countrymen the 
Germans. Whether this really affected 
his conseience as much as he pretends, 
or that he was more particularly moved 
by a hint from the King of England, 
saying, that “his majesty knew him 
too well to believe he would continue 
in the service of the enemy,” is un- 
certain. At all events he left the Sar- 
dinian army, to the great regret of the 
duke, who, as we afterwards find, 
would have made him commander-in- 
chief of his forces. His purpose was evi- 
dently to obtain service under the King 
of England, or to get the command of 
one of the German contingents destined 
to serve under his orders in Flanders, 

News of William's death having been 
received, Schulenburg had to try his 
fortune in another quarter, and his high 
reputation soon obtained him promo- 
tion and employment. Augustus IT, 
elector of Saxony and king of Poland, 
offered to make him lieutenant-general, 
an offer which our hero aceepted after 
some negotiation; thus entering the 
third army in which he had served in 
the course of twelve years. In the 
Saxon army he had to try his fortune 
against Charles XII.; and, as his Life 
now before us throws some new light 
on the origin of the war carried on 
against the high-hearted King of Swe- 
den, we shall here briefly transcribe 
what he says; for it appears that he 
was well acquainted with the real au- 
thor of the contest, and the causes 
which gave rise to it. 

John Patkul, a Lithuanian noble- 
man, whose death is charged as a 
heavy crime against Charles XIL., 
seems to have been the evil genius of 
that gallant moparch, General Dal- 
berg, the Swedish governor of Riga, 
was married to a lady of great beauty, 
whose charms made some impression 
even on the coarse heart of Patkul, 
then a captain in the Swedish service. 
His rude attempts at gallantry excited 
the jealousy of the husband; and 
when the laver was afterwards sent to 
Stockholm as one of the deputies of 
the Lithuanian nobility, Dalberg re- 
presented him as an agitator and in- 
stigator to mischief and disaffection. 
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The conduct of Patkul, who was by 
nature turbulent, violent, and vindic- 
tive, gave semblance ta these charges ; 
and, as Charles XI, was as jealous 
of his power as Dalberg of his wife, 
he caused the deputy to be arrested and 
thrown into prison. Patkul effected 
his escape and went to Berlin, where 
he became intimate with the two Flem- 
mings, and their relative Pedrobensky, 
who had all great influence with Au- 
gustus JI,; and to these he represent- 
ed so strongly the facility of depriving 
Sweden of her transmarine provinces, 
that a treaty to effect the laudable 
purpose was entered into between the 
Czar, Peter I., and the King of Poland, 
to which the King of Denmark after- 
wards acceded. The war that fol- 
lowed was already in full progress 
when Schulenburg entered the Saxon 
army. 

Having shared in some of the dis- 
asters of the contest, in which he had 
at first no independent command, he 
was next sent to the Danube at the 
head of a corps of 12,000 Saxons, 
which, notwithstanding his ewn dif- 
ficulties, the King of Poland sent to 
the aid of the Grand Alliance, Here 
Schulenburg fought against Marshal 
Villars, and clearly foretold the defeat 
which the allies experienced in the 
first battle of Hochstead. When he 
saw what was preparing he proposed 
some other dispositions, but was told, 
as he relates in a letter to Prince 
Eugene, that “ such things were very 
well on paper; but did not suit the 
Imperialists, who made dispositions 
and carried them into effect at the 
same time.” The allies were defeated, 
and only saved from destruction by 
Schulenburg, who overthrew the French 
corps with which General d’Usson, 
attempted to impede their retreat. His 
conduct during this campaign obtained 
him great credit, but the necessities of 
his sovereign called him away to 
another theatre of war. 

Charles XII. had continued his vic- 
torious career in Poland ; and if Schu- 
lenburg was not destined to check its 
progress, he was at least the first who 
could boast of having maintained a 
front against this redoubted adversary. 
The Swedes having forced the passage 
of the Vistula, the King of Poland 
retired with his cavalry to Cracow, 
and directed Schulenburg to lead back 
twelve battalions of infantry and five 
hundred horse on the direct road to the 
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Saxon frontier. The retreat began on 
the 3d of November; and, as the 
general soon learned that Charles XIT. 
was pursuing him at the head of nine 
regiments of Swedish cavalry, every 
nerve was strained to reach the banks 
of the Oder, 

No stop, no stay was now allowed, 
and short halt was there for those 
whom Charles putsued. Over moss 
and moor, through wood and glen, the 
rout hurried along; and many a gal- 
lant Saxon bteathed out the last 
remnants of life before the haven of 
safety was gained, and many a Fin- 
latid steed sunk panting to the eartli 
before the prey was attained. Schu- 
lenburg, by sacrificing some small 
parties to hold difficult posts or passes, 
gained upon the pursuers; but the 
obstacles once cleared, the dauntless 
Chatles was again on the flying traces 
of the foe. Five days the chase con- 
tinued with unabated ardour; the sixth 
would bring safety to the Saxons; 
they had reached Punitz, within a 
single march of the Oder ; the sinking 
sun already touched the verge of the 
horizon; one hour more, and friendly 
Night would shelter them beneath her 
mantle of darkness, and surrounding 
forests would protect their further pro- 
gress. But safety had yet to be fought 
for; and it is well for those who, sword 
in hand, can hold their ground in such 
extremity. As day was sinking, the 
Swedes were seen advancing rapidly 
to the attack. Charles was at their 
head, and his namé alone told how 
stern the onset would prove. Scliti- 
lenburg knew his adversary, and took 
measures accordingly. He availed 
himself skilfully of the ground. A 
garden-ditch, some hedges, and a 
morass, were great aids against cavalry, 
and the Swedes had neither infantry nor 
artillery. But they were the soldiers 
of Charles XII., and came on at full 
speed, overthréw the Saxon cavalry at 
the first onset, captuted the guns, broke 
and cut down two battalions. The 
rest of the infantry stood firm; and the 
assailants, disordered by the attack and 
the nature of the ground, retired to 
reform their squadrons. Night closed 
upon the scene before the charge was 
renewed ; ‘ and well for us,” says Schu- 
lenburg, “ as the fire of the muskets, 
flashing through the darkness, terrified 
the horses and made them unmanage- 
able as wild beasts,” so tliat the second 
attack failed completely. 
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The Saxon géneral, though wounded 
and having had all his aides-de-camp 
killed, profited by the respite tlius yain- 
ed,anid retired unmolested from the field. 
Striking into wooded by-toads, he 
reached the river Bartch in the morn- 
ing, at the very moment when the 
Swedes, who had followed the main 
road, advanced upon it from another 
direction. Some buildings here gave 
the advantage to the infantry, who 
effected the passage and broke down 
the wooden bridge. The Swedes, 
however, found a passage, and again 
overtook the. fugitives just as they 
reached the Oder; but here, too, the 
ground was against them, a dyke 
and strong hedges rendered the efforts 
of cavalry unavailing. A pontoon 
bridge had been prepared for the 
Saxons, it was maintained till the 
troops had passed, and then broken 
down. Schulenburg was the last who 
remained on the riglit bank, and crossed 
the river in a fishing-boat at the very 
moment when Charles XII. reached 
the scene. ‘“ To-day,” said the gallant 
king, on seeing that the enemy had 
escaped, “ Schulenburg has vanquished 
us? 

Such was at this time the fame of 
the Swedish monarch, that this suc- 
cessful retreat was looked upon as an 
actual victory, on which Schulenburg 
was greatly complimented, by none in 
more flattering terms than by Prince 
Eugene. The King of Poland, on 
receiving the news of the action, im- 
mediately promoted him to the rank 
of general of infantry; a step of pre- 
ferment which Schulenburg, though 
not rich, declined, in a very disin- 
terested manner, saying that, for reasons 
which he would explain to his majesty, 
he thought he could serve him more 
effectually in the rank he then held 
than in a higher one. The reasons for 
declining the promotion are not given ; 
but his letter is altogether a very 
curious document, and written with a 
degree of frankness which shews that 
sovereigns have sometimes listened to 
pretty severe truths. Saying that he 
required no preferment to augment his 
zeal for the king’s service, the general 
continues :— 


“I can declare on my conscience, that 
I have taken so deep an interest in your 
tnajesty’s affairs since I have had the 
honour of being in your army, that they 
have caused me sorrow and anxiety to 
the extent of weakening me both in mind 
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and body. ‘There is no feeling of honour 
among the troops; they serve without 
zeal or attachment, have no exactness of 
discipline, and are as destitute of know- 
ledge as of subordination. ‘There is no 
justice to be obtained; there is only 
chicanery and persecution, the adminis- 
tration of justice being in the hands of 
incapable and imbecilemen. Promotion 
and rewards are granted without regard 
to the merits of the persons so distin- 
guished ; the operations of war are carried 
on, therefore, without system or combina- 
tion, and in a manner highly detrimental 
to your majesty’s service.” 


This was plain language to be ad- 
dressed to a king; and yet, to the 
credit of Augustus it must be said, 
that he did not take it amiss. The fact 
is, that Schulenburg was, or wished to 
be, a military reformer, and necessarily 
brought all the ignorant and prejudiced 
upholders of antiquated practices and 
abuses against him. It led to a duel 
between him and General Flemming, 
to which he alludes in one of his 
letters. In mentioning the command he 
continued to hold at Dresden, he says, 
“It reminded Flemming of the duel 
which had taken place between them, 
and out of which he, Flemming, only 
extricated himself by aid of Colonel 
Teisenhausen, while his adversary 
fought without any assistance.” Could 
it be that seconds still aided their prin- 
cipals at this late period! The intrigues 
carried on against him in the Saxon 
army, induced Schulenburg to tender 
his resignation, as he declared that he 
would not serve under the immediate 
orders of Field-marshal Steinan, the 
commander-in-chief, or under General 
Flemming, who was bis senior in rank. 
The king, however, was unwilling to 
part with him ; and the offers made to 
him at this moment by the Elector of 
Hesse, as well as by the Republic of 
Venice, who both invited him to take 
the command of their forces, convinced 
Augustus of his value, and induced 
him to arrange the disputed points 
between the irritated general and his 
adversaries. Schulenburg was made 
general of the infantry, and Flemming 
of the cavalry; and Field-marshal 
Oglevy, a Scotchman, placed at the 
head of the army. 

It was soon after this arrangement 
that Patkul, already mentioned as the 
instigator of the war, was arrested at 
Dresden under circumstances of great 
mystery, and, as it is usually said, in 
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direct violation of the laws of nations. 
Patkul was at this time -lieutenant- 
general in the Russian service, and 
commanded an auxiliary corps which 
the czar had sent to the aid of the 
king, and, which, having been driven 
out of Poland, had been forced to seek 
shelter in Saxony: he was also Rus- 
sian ambassador at the court of Dres- 
den; his person was therefore consi- 
dered inviolate. At a moment when 
the king was in Poland, the Saxon re- 
gency were unexpectedly called toge- 
ther; and Schulenburg, as the senior 
officer in Dresden, was ordered to at- 
tend the secret deliberations of the 
council. Papers were laid before 
them, from which it appeared that 
Patkul was intriguing with the court 
of Vienna on one hand, and with the 
court of Berlin on the other. To the 
Austrians he was to resign the Russian 
troops under his command, in order 
that they might be led against the 
French ; while the object of his Berlin 
negotiations was to effect an alliance 
between Prussia and Sweden; in re- 
turn for which he was to receive a free 
pardon from his former sovereign. As 
it afterwards proved, the Austrian 
treaty was really signed ; the other 
had not made so much progress, as 
Charles XII. refused to pardon one 
act of treason in favour of another. 

The question for the Saxon council 
was, how to deal with such an offender, 
—the minister of an allied sovereign, 
and the commander-in-chief of an al- 
lied army? Schulenburg voted for his 
immediate arrest, as he had forfeited all 
claim to protection from his official 
character: the plan was adopted, and 
the unhappy man arrested, and sent a 
prisoner to the castle of Sonnenstein. 
“ This event,” says the general,“ caused 
a good deal of talking, and much mur- 
muring, particularly at Moscow, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna.” When the Swedes 
afterwards invaded Saxony, and forced 
Augustus to sue for peace, they made 
the delivery of Patkul one of the con- 
ditions of the treaty. The king dared 
not refuse, but was yet anxious to save 
the prisoner's life ; he therefore called 
a council together to deliberate on the 
best mode of effecting it. Schulen- 
burg was present; but as the members 
were sworn to secrecy, the proceedings 
are not mentioned. It is generally 
thought that the unhappy man was to 
be allowed to escape; but the dread of 
Charles XII. prevented even this 
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wretched expedient from being re- 
solved or acted upon. 

Soon after Patkul’s arrest, came the 
battle of Frauenstadt. Augustus at- 
tempted to strike a blow at the Swedish 
army in Poland; and Schulenburg 
entered the country with a Saxon and 
Russian army of 16,000 men. He 
had not gone far, when General Reins- 
child advanced with about 10,000 
Swedes, to give him the meeting. The 
Saxon took up a very advantageous 
position, and seeing the Swedes ad- 
vancing with squadrons of cavalry be- 
tween the battalions of their infantry, 
he requested his troops to do their 
duty for a quarter of an hour only, and 
victory would be theirs. But coward- 
ice has neither eyes nor ears; and this 
action proves, like a hundred others, 
how vain are the effects of strategysts 
and tacticians the moment the hearts of 
the soldiers are wanting. The allied 
cavalry fled at the first charge; the 
Russian infantry only fired a single 
volley, and then dispersed, to be cut 
down without mercy by the pursuing 
enemy. Schulenburg, though wounded, 
brought up five battalions of reserve, 
to restore the action ; but they remained 
panic struck at the first sight of the 
Swedes, such was the dread with 
which these brave troops inspired all 
their enemies. When every hope of 
victory was gone, the active com- 
mander still endeavoured to bring off 
the right wing of the Saxon infantry, 
who retained something like order ; but 
this also failed,—for they had hardly 
got a few hundred yards from the 
battle-field before they were overtaken 
by two squadrons of Swedish horse. 
Schulenburg reminded his men of the 
victory of Punitz, where they had 
resisted Charles himself, at the head of 
all his cavalry: but nothing could re- 
store the confidence of the troops; 
the enemy no sooner offered quarter 
than the whole of the trembling mass 
threw down their arms, and surren- 
dered at discretion. The general 
escaped from the field with only two 
attendants. 

This was a heavy blow to an aspir- 
ing soldier; but Schulenburg bore it 
manfully. He threw the whole blame 
distinctly, and without reserve on the 
troops, and insisted on a full investi- 
gation into his conduct. The result 
completely justified him, and several 
officers and soldiers who were tried, 
suffered death for misconduct. It is 
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not clear how such investigation would 
always turn out in modern times. 

In all the actions of this period, the 
Russian and Polish troops, who have 
since acquired so high a reputation, 
are mentioned as mere poltroons, fly- 
ing generally at the first onset. When 
Charles XII. was preparing to force 
the passage of the Duna, Guiscard, 
the French ambassador, observing that 
the defenders of the opposite bank 
were Saxons, warned the king, saying 
that “ these were not Russians, but 
Saxons.” “ Et si fuissent Galli,” was 
Charles’s reply,—an answer that Vol- 
taire has, like a good Frenchman, 
neglected to insert in his history. 

As our object is not to follow the 
thread of military events, we shall sup- 
pose the Swedes arrived in Saxony, 
Augustus forced to yield, and the 
peace of Altranstadt concluded. 

Among the many who visited 
Charles on this occasion was Schulen- 
burg ; and the following is the account 
he gives of the northern conqueror. 


“A few days afterwards, General 
Schulenburg went to pay his respects to 
the King of Sweden. On being shewn 
into the apartment, he made his bow 
without speaking ; on which the king 
advanced close up to him without saying 
a word, and almost forced him into a 
corner. At last he inquired whence the 
general came at that time, and, having 
once entered into conversation, spoke of 
the various actions they had lately 
fought ; till, from one subject to an- 
other, he began to laugh, jest, and dis- 
course in the most gracious and agree- 
able manner possible.” 


As several of the generals present 
joined the conversation, it was kept up 
for an hour with great spirit and plea- 
santry. Dinner was then announced. 
At table Schulenburg was _ placed 
near the king, who, during the half- 
hour that the repast lasted, never spoke 
a word, hardly raising his head, or 
looking round at any one. Boiled, 
roast, and fruit were all placed at once 
upon the table; the king himself ate 
little, and drank only small beer. 

On rising from table, Charles with- 
drew into another apartment, followed 
by all those who had dined with him. 
Here the conversation was resumed, 
and continued with great cheerfulness 
for more than an hour. General Schu- 
lenburg then took his leave, and went 
to call on the ministers ; among others, 
on the marshal of the court, Diben, 
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who was married to a very beautiful 
woman, and lodged in the same house 
with the king. “ This lady, as well 
as the wife of General Renschild, told 
Schulenburg that the King of Sweden 
often spoke to them, and frequently 
jested and reasoned with them on the 
subject of love. He disclaimed all 
hatred of the sex, confessed, on the 
contrary, that he was afraid of them, 
dreading that his attachment to them 
would engage too much of his atten- 
tion, and distract his thoughts from 
other occupations.” Indeed, from 
Max’s Memoirs, we find that he was 
more of a man of gallantry than is ge- 
nerally supposed, and that he actually 
led offa dance at General Meyerfield’s 
marriage. 


“‘ The king,” continues Schulenburg, 
“was tall and well made; he had fine 
eyes, and a noble face; he knew several 
languages, but did not like to speak any 
beside the German. He was witty, very 
secret, and as great a master in the art of 
dissembling as any strict observer of his 
word could be. If his merit and his vir. 
tues had not been intermixed with a great 
deal of evil, he would have been one of 
the most accomplished of monarchs. 
But he was vindictive above all ex. 
pression ; and such was his hardness of 
heart, that he never regretted the friends 
he had most esteemed.” 


We must recollect that it is an ene- 
my who speaks. 


“In short, there is no mind, however 
powerful, that is altogether free from 
follies, and this king had his ; for, though 
extremely devout, it was whispered that 
he yielded to fancied inspirations, and 
was not free from superstition.” 


General Schulenburg dined a second 
time with the king, and saw and spoke 
to him on a third occasion. He en- 
tered with his majesty into a number 
of military details, and was always 
treated by him in the most gracious and 
familiar manner possible. 

The two kings paid each other occa- 
sional visits. Augustus endeavoured, 
by his elegant manners and great com- 
plaisancy, to soften down his cousin a 
little (they were sister’s sons); but 
Charles, though always very polite, 
desisted in nothing from the severity of 
his general proceeding. Though fre- 
quently invited to dine with the King 
of Poland, Charles never went. Au- 
gustus, on the contrary, dined with 
him, and attended the review of a regi- 
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ment of Swedish cavalry, which Charles 
exercised in person. Though it lasted 
the best part of a day, Charles ex- 
pressed his regret that time prevented 
him from going through the whole series 
of manceuvres. 

The King of Sweden invented a 
number of movements himself, and 
had written several volumes on military 
subjects. These manuscripts, which 
were lost after the battle of Pultowa, 
would contrast strangely with the pipe- 
clay regulations of the age that fol- 
lowed. 


** All the Swedish troops, cavalry as 
well as infantry, were extremely fine; 
they were well dressed, well armed and 
mounted, and there was not a single 
man among them who was not perfectly 
fit for duty. Every regiment of infantry 
had a portion of pikemen, and all who 
had an opportunity of seeing this in. 
fantry allowed that their appearance 
was really imposing. The discipline of 
these troops, and their devotion to the 
service, was truly edifying; and though 
the army was composed of the natives of 
several countries, desertion was totally 
unknown among them. The King of 
Sweden caused his whole army to be 
paid before leaving Saxony. The cap- 
tains were obliged to put every soldier's 
money into a linen bag, which was 
sealed up and given to the man, who 
thus carried his own money, and who, 
when he wished to make any purchase, 
came to his captain, had the necessary 
sums taken out, and the bag again sealed 
up and delivered to him. 

‘* Every two dragoons had a baggage- 
horse for carrying the baggage. ‘The 
King of Sweden would not allow the 
cavalry to be burthened and weighed 
down by any thing, in order that they 
might be dean fit for long marches 
and energetic duty.” 


This single regulation, if we knew 
nothing more of Charles, would shew 
that, as a commander of cavalry, he 
was immeasurably superior to any of 
the fur-cap and plume-crested leaders 
who came after him. It is almost a 
question whether a really greater ca- 
valry force would not have been brought 
into the field last war than was done, 
if one half of the horsemen had been 
made baggage-carriers to the other,— 
so completely were the horses worn 
down by the loads they had to carry. 
In the French cavalry, the power of 
galloping was altogether a rare qua- 
lity. As we shall not speak much of 
Charles’s military actions, we shall 
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here quote only a few words from the 
celebrated Berenhorst, who, in men- 
tioning some addition that Charles 
made to his light artillery, says that he 
entertained, ‘ nevertheless, a great 
scorn for all combats with fire-arms, 
and was strongly impressed, like every 
truly brave man, with a deep sense of 
the infamy of such a mode of fighting.” 

The King of Sweden marched against 
the Russians ; and for a year Schulen- 
burg seems to have led the life of an 
idle man of gallantry about the court of 
Dresden, where he became acquainted 
with our eccentric countryman, Lord 
Peterborough, who writes him some 
extravagant letters about his amours. 
In 1708, a more active period of his 
life begins. Having been sent on a 
special mission to the head-quarters of 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, he was present at the battle of 
Oudenarde, and at the siege} of Lisle. 
We pass over his account of the mili- 
tary details; but, in speaking of the 
battle, which was brought on by a very 
unexpected meeting between the par- 
ties, he says, in a letter to a friend: — 


“Rest assured that in this difficult 
trade” (of war) ‘‘ every body makes false 
steps, and he who affects to have been 
free from them” (as Napoleon does in 
the St. Helena memoirs) ‘‘ never really 
understood the business, and knows little 
about it. Believe me when I tell you, 
that the fate of the greatest actions, the 
fate of empires, even of Europe, depends 
often on officers of very subordinate 
rank: good colonels, commanders of bat. 
talions and squadrons, bring most actions 
to a successful termination.” 


An awful comment this on the 
English practice of selling military 
rank for money, and with a total disre- 
gard to merit. 

Schulenburg, though he held no 
military appointment at the siege of 
Lisle, was often consulted by the two 
greatcommanders. He gives the most 
decided preference to the Duke of 
Marlborough :— 


“ Prince Eugene,” he says, on one oc- 
casion, ‘“‘ is sometimes for three or four 
hours talking on the science of war and 
on military affairs. The moment he is 
not writing, and he writes as little as 
possible, every one calls upon him, and 
joins in the conversation. The prince 
declared the other day, that he had never 
made a disposition in writing but once, 
—for the attack in the lines at Turin, 
and then only because the Duke of Savoy 
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wished it ; otherwise he would not have 
done it even then.” 


Augustus II. also came to the siege 
of Lisle to consult Eugene and Marl- 
borough, the real heads of the Grand 
Alliance, on the propriety of renewing 
the war against Sweden. Both gene- 
rals were opposed to this breach of 
faith, though on different grounds, 
as may be conjectured from the fol- 
lowing passage in Schulenburg’s jour- 
nal :— 


“ In the presence of Prince Eugene, I 
have had several very serious conversa- 
tions with my lord duke on the affairs of 
the King of Sweden. His grace thinks 
that it is best to let him run his head 
against the Muscovites, of whom we will 
never get the better, as he will only ruin 
himself and his army in their inhospita. 
ble country, and thus cease to be for- 
midable.” 


Marlborough could see in 1708 what 
Napoleon could not see even a century 
afterwards. 


“Prince Eugene,” continues Schu- 
lenburg, ‘‘ who is as hostile to the King 
of Sweden as possible, is by no means of 
this opinion ; he is afraid that things 
-_ be carried too far against the czar, 
and that the continued success of the 
Swedes may give an unfavourable turn 
to the war against France. At the head 
of 40,000 men, Charles, he says, could 
overthrow the empire as often as he 
pleased, while the emperor was engaged 
against the French.” 


At this time, Schulenburg was, at 
the request of Marlborough and Eu- 
gene, appointed to the command of the 
Saxon contingent serving in the allied 
army, and in the following campaign 
he took his post as commander of the 
infantry of Prince Eugene’s army. We 
pass over, as usual, the great military 
events in which he acts an important 
part, and give some extracts from his 
letters and journal affecting our great 
countryman. After Charles’s defeat, 
at Pultowa, he writes confidentially to 
the king,— 


“« My lord duke is greatly embarrassed 
about the affairs of the north. He de. 
sired me to assure your majesty of the 
high regard he entertains for your ma- 
jesty’s person, as he trusts the result will 
shew. But neither England nor Hol- 
land can ever, he says, consent to see the 
affairs of the north overthrown. There 
are, no doubt, stupid and incapable per- 
sons in the government of both countries ; 
but those who know the general interest 
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of Europe will, nevertheless, open the 
eyes of the rest.” 


The result has shewn, however, that 
the Whigs of the nineteenth century 
could not see so clearly as this one 
Whig of the eighteenth. Schulenburg 
concludes this letter by saying that, 
“ My lord is far more cunning and sa- 
gacious than people suppose.” 

Ina familiar letter to a friend, dated 
from the camp before Mons, Oct. 6, 
1709, he writes,— 


‘« My lord duke is the most cunning 
and sagacious man of his time (le plus fin 
et le plus rusé). ‘ Your two commission- 
ers, he told me the other day (the 
Saxon commissioners, Werthern and Leg- 
nusco), ‘do not know what they are 
about, nor do they know the real interest 
of their master.’ As to Prince Eugene,” 
continues Schulenburg, “‘he has no idea 
but to fight whenever the opportunity of. 
fers; he thinks that nothing equals the 
name of Imperialists, before whom all 
should bend the knee. He loves /a petite 
débauche et la p*** above all things, To 
day he will say that Legnasco is a vaga- 
bond, to-morrow the latter will tell him 
his mind as freely as any one: the prince 
listens quietly to every thing, never gets 
angry, for he has the happiest temper in 
the world,” 


After the capture of Bethune, the 
siege of which Schulenburg had himself 
conducted, he thus writes to the king 
on the 31st of August, 1710 :— 


“ The two princes are rather at a loss 
what to do during the remainder of the 
campaign; they do not like to enter a 
low and marshy country at this late sea. 
son of the year, and there is none other 
to be found. My lord duke is particu- 
larly anxious not to remain idle; but 
more anxious still not to fail,—for affairs 
in England become more entangled every 
day, as well indeed as with the army, 
where there are many influential persons 
belonging to the party opposed to his 
grace. He told me the day before yes- 
terday, that according to appearances 
every thing would get into confusion in 
England ; that he did not expect to re- 
turn to the army ; that they were already 
casting their eyes on the Duke of Or- 
mond for a commander, and that France 
would not fail to take advantage of the 
confusion. The Duke of Argyle is at 
the head of the discontented in the 
army; he is young, quick, and enter- 
prising: Cadogan is principally aimed 
at, and his ruin is to be effected at any 
price. I told the duke that Prince Eu- 
gene could aid and support him more 
than any one else; from his answer, it 
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would not appear that he expected any 
very material assistance from that quar- 
ter; in this I may be mistaken, how. 
ever. The discontent in the army still 
continues; all seem to think that Le 
piquet” (meaning Prince Eugene) “ oc- 
cupies more space than is his due, and 
that nothing is done except giving din- 
ners and paying visits.” 

In 1711, another change takes place 
in Schulenburg’s fortunes. Marshal 
Ogilvy, the commander-in-chief of the 
Saxon army, died, and was succeeded 
by Count Flemming, the enemy and 
former adversary of our hero. Schu- 
lenburg immediately sent in his resigna- 
tion to the king, who accepted it in 
course, giving him a very handsome 
gratuity for his services. The general, 
in all his subsequent letters, speaks in 
a friendly manner of Augustus IT., and 
represents him in a far more favourable 
light than the generality of historians. 

During the four inactive years that 
follow, we find Schulenburg on his tra- 
vels. He visits the Chevalier Folard, 
whose writings had already attracted a 
great deal of notice, though they had 
not obtained any favour for him; he 
was, on the contrary, in a sort of dis- 
grace. He had exposed the military 
errors of his time, and naturally drew 
down upon himself the hatred of the 
dull men, who could see nothing be- 
yond existing practices. The names of 
his enemies, ministers and generals, 
have long been forgotten, while the 
name of Folard is associated with dis- 
tinguished talent and merit, in the re- 
collection of the educated men of all 
nations. This able soldier was long in 
friendly correspondence with Schulen- 
burg. 

During these inactive years, our hero 
endeavoured to obtain employment in 
the Austrian service, and the hopes of 
success which were held out to him by 
Prince Eugene and the emperor himself 
led to a belief that every thing was set- 
tled. On the 24th of May, 1712, the 
celebrated Count Bonneval, then high 
in Prince Eugene’s confidence, writes 
to him thus :— 

‘IT expect to see you immediately, 
and I beg you will neglect nothing to 
come ; the prince wishes it also: at Lord 
Albemarle’s, he said, in the hearing of 
every body, that you were to enter the 
service ; that it was a settled thing, and 
no longer a secret. I therefore beg to 
congratulate you.” 


The appointment never took place ; 
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and from letters written in after years, 
it appears that Prince Eugene, who 
pretended to forward his views on this 
subject, counteracted them in reality, 
and thus foiled Schulenburg’s most 
anxious wishes. This is not a very 
bright page in the prince’s history, 
and there is, unfortunately, too little 
reason to doubt its accuracy. Some 
poor feeling of envy was probably at 
the bottom of the affair. There was a 
manly frankness about Schulenburg, 
which, joined to his high talents, and 
mental as well as personal accomplish- 
ments, might render him obnoxious to 
one who to many great qualities joined 
much puerile vanity, and sorely felt 
his inferiority of personal appearance to 
many who were in all other respects so 
far beneath him. The ultimate result 
was probably advantageous to Schu- 
lenburg ; for, with the exception of the 
Belgrade and Peternardine campaigns, 
the Austrian arms suffered only a suc- 
cession of disasters during the re- 
mainder of Prince Eugene’s long life. 

In 1713, Schulenburg was in Eng- 
land. He had always been a warm 
friend of the House of Hanover; and 
it is likely that he was sent over to re- 
move some estrangement which had at 
this time taken place between Queen 
Anne and the family of her intended 
successor. His own opinions seem to 
have been misrepresented,— for Baron 
Forstner, the ambassador of Charles 
Duke of Lorraine, afterwards writes to 
him from London in the following 
terms :— 


“You are accused here of having re. 
turned to Hanover a complete Tory, im- 
bued with all their principles. Your 
only heroes in this country are, they say, 
the lord-treasurer and my Lord Boling- 
broke; and that you describe the Whig 
party as completely put down, and never 
likely to rise again; together with a 
thousand other tales of the same kind. I 
should never have done, were I to send 
you all the details of these reports: the 
leading Whigs are rather mortified in 
consequence, and have complained to me 
on the subject, regretting the attention 
they had shewn you. I answered as I 
thought was my duty; but expect to 
hear from you on the matter.” 


Schulenburg replies thus :— 


“I must confess to you that reports of 
this kind had already reached me in 
Holland, where some evil-minded and 
ill-informed persons asserted that I did 
nothing but chaunt the praises of my 
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lord-treasurer and Lord Bolingbroke. At 
first, I treated these matters as mere 
jest; but since they have gone so far, I 
think it right distinctly to avow my sen- 
timents on the subject ; for though I can 
do neither good nor harm to Whigs or 
Tories, it is unpleasant to see the most 
innocent things thus maliciously repre- 
sented, I may often have said that the 
lord-treasurer is an able man, and likely 
to prove very dangerous to his adver- 
saries; I may also have said that Lord 
Bolingbroke is one of the pretty men (un 
des jolis hommes) of his time; that he is 
endowed even with genius, and may go 
far, if he applies himself to business ; but 
it does not follow, therefore, that I ap. 
prove their measures.” 


There is also a letter from Marlbo- 
rough on the subject. 

Our limits prevent us from inserting 
the curious correspondence between 
Schulenburg and Baron Steinheings, 
the palatine ambassador in London, 
from which it appears that they were 
engaged in counteracting the ill-judged 
proposal of the Duke of Marlborough 
to have the electoral prince of Hano- 
ver called to the House of Peers. They 
also carry on some communication be- 
tween the queen and the elector of 
Hanover, through a channel that Stein- 
heigns declares to be totally unknown 
to the ministers. 

Another change comes over the dream 
of Schulenburg. 

The Turks were at this time at 
war with the republic of Venice, 
and had driven the lion of St. Mark 
from the Morea, and from various other 
possessions long held by the republic 
in the Levant. As the infidels were 
preparing to extend their conquests 
still farther, the signoria applied to 
Schulenburg to take the command of 
their army. At first, he refused to 
comply ; but urged by the emperor 
and Prince Eugene, he ultimately con- 
sented, and entered their service as 
field-marshal, and commander-in- 
chief of all their forces, amounting to 
about 25,000 men. His salary was a 
very large one, being, besides allow- 
ances, 10,000 sequins a-year. He was 
soon called upon to act in support of 
his new dignity. The Turks were 
threatening to attack Corfu, and a large 
fleet was expected in the Adriatic ; 
the field-marshal was obliged, therefore, 
to visit the different posts likely to be 
assailed. Corfu, as the most import- 
ant, was the first inspected. He found 
the works in the most deplorable con- 
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dition, anid had few means at his dis- 
posal of remedying the deficiences. 
Schulenburg exerted himselfto remedy 
the evils, and after some stay left the 
island, giving instructions to the Ve- 
netian officers, for finishing and arm- 
ing the most essential works during 
his absence. These instructions are as 
clear and detailed as if they had been 
issued by the Duke of Wellington him- 
self, and were carried into effect exactly 
as some of his grace’s instructions were 
occasionally carried into effect by 
Spanish authorities ; for when Schulen- 
burg returned, he found that not a 
single one of his orders had been at- 
tended to. 

The Turks arrived, and courage and 
activity had now to atone for every de- 
ficiency, as the garrison did not exceed 
2250 effective men, which was but 
slightly reinforced during the siege ; 
but Schulenburg’s energy overcame all 
difficulties. The enemy lauded on the 
10th of July, and after some delay set 
about their work with incredible ac- 
tivity. On the 25th, a heavy fire was 
opened upon the place, and some of the 
most important outworks were soon 
taken. On the 19th of August, a ge- 
neral assault was given. The scarpon, 
and other works on which the fate of 
the town depended, were carried ; and 
the place itself would have fallen, had 
not the force of the onset been broken 
by the ill-regulated fury of the assail- 
ants, whe rushed in wild confusion 
against the strongest points of the works. 
The loss of the scarpon, however, was 
decisive of the fate of the place; and 
no sooner was a little breathing time 
gained by the disorder of the enemy, 
than Schulenburg, placing himself at 
the head of the few soldiers he could 
collect and reform, and acting the part 
of a captain, or field-officer, attacked 
it sword in hand. It was retaken, after 
a murderous combat, which so much 
reduced the garrison, that they consi- 
dered their destruction as inevitable. 
Schulenburg, though conscious that he 
could not stand another assault, deter- 
mined to hold out, in hope that rein- 
forcements would yet reach him, or that 
the Turks, awed by their loss, would 
decline to renew the onset. His gal- 
lantry was fully rewarded,— for on the 
22d of August, the infidels broke up 
their camp, and reimbarked, after be- 
ing forty-two days before the place. 
The defence of Corfu spread joy 
through all Europe; for the Othmans, 
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who only thirty-three years before had 
besieged Vienna, were still looked 
upon as the most dangerous enemies of 
Christendom ; the conqueror was, there- 
fore, overwhelmed with honours and 
congratulations from every quarter. 

The remaining operations of the war 
call for no particular notice. Schulen- 
burg remained in tie Venetian service. 
In 1721 he made a journey to England, 
to visit his sister, the Duchess of Ken- 
dal, and was received with great dis- 
tinction by all parties. From some 
papers in the — collection, it 
would appear that George I. married 
this duchess on the death of his wife, 
the Princess of Ahlen. 

During the war that broke out in 
Italy and on the Rhine in 1733, 
Schulenburg commanded an army of 
observation, intended to protect the 
neutrality of the Venetian provinces of 
the derra firma: in this he succeeded 
perfectly. He carried on at this time an 
intimate correspondencé with the court 
of Vienna. Among these letters the 
following, giving an account of Prince 
Eugene, on his return from the cam- 
paign of 1734, is the most interesting. 
It is from the Countess Fuchs, a lady 
who filled a high situation near the 
empress :—~ 


“ Our Prince Eugene is returned as 
he departed ; that is, feeble in mind and 
in body. He passed some days here” 
[the castle of Schlosshoff ], ‘‘ where there 
was a large party, who used all their 
efforls to amuse him, by masques and 
other childish games, more suitable to 
the feebleness of his age than to his 
great character. 

“ Yesterday our good Guido Staren- 
berg completed his 78th year, but he 
reasons as accurately as ever on past as 
well as on passing events, to the great 
admiration of all who hear him; whereas 
our poor Prince ag does not recol- 
lect the very words he has just pro- 
nounced,” 


The declining faculties of this great 
commander induced the imperial cabi- 
net to turn their eyes towards our hero, 
who was pressingly invited to enter the 
Austrian army. The emperor wrote 
even to the King of Prussia, Schulen- 
burg’s sovereign, requesting him to 
recall the field-marshal from the Ve- 
netian service, and to do so “ in strong 
and decisive terms.” The King of 
Prussia, who had shortly before offered 
Schulenburg the appointment of fiel:- 
marshal in his own army, sends him 
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the emperor’s letters, saying that he 
would be glad to see the imperial 
request complied with ; but would not 
order him to leave the service of the 
republic, if he thought that his duty as 
aman of honour obliged him to remain. 
Schulenburg was desirous to stay where 
he was; and extricated himself out of 
the difficulty by aid of Prince Eugene, 
who was as anxious as ever to avoid 
having him for a rival. In a private 
letter, he assigns his advanced age as a 
reason for declining to enter the Aus- 
trian service, ** knowing how many 
difficulties he should have to contend 
with.” The latter years of his life were 
dedicated to literature and the fine arts, 
He retained his command, and remain- 
ed on good terms with the Venetian 
government; and died at Verona, in 
1747, in the 85th year of his age. He 
left a moderate fortune, having at dif- 
ferent times, as it seems, given away 
not less than a hundred thousand crowns 
to different members of his family, 
Though not insensible to the charms 
of the sex, he was never married. As 
far back as the year 1691, he expresses, 
in a letter, his intention of remaining 
single, and adhered to his resalution ; 
and in 1734, when plagued as usual for 
money by some of his nephews, he says 
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he is glad that he never thought of 
marrying, concluding with the words, 
‘‘ Libertas inestimabilis res est.” 

Among the curious letters contained 
in this collection, is one from Frederick 
II. then crown prince of Prussia. He 
applies to Schulenburg to obtain for 
him at Venice “ a young soprano, 
already versed in music.” The field- 
marshal promises to use his best efforts ; 
but recommends, in the meantime, a 
** lady of good character and great mu- 
sical talents,” The prince, however, 
declined the lady, and insisted on the 
soprano. 

Tt was a good deal the fashion, at the 
period of which we are speaking, for 
men of rank to carry on private as well 
as public correspondence in French ; 
and Schulenburg very generally writes 
in that language. His French is very 
good, and would be good French even 
at this day, whereas his German is al- 
ready perfectly antiquated ; proving 
how much progress the one language 
has made, while the other has remained 
perfectly stationary. 

in conclusion, we can only add that 
these Memoirs of Schulenburg form an 
important contribution to the history of 
his time. 


MAX EMANUEL AND CHARLES XII,* 


Charles XTI., against whom it has 
been made a fault that he carried vir- 
tues to extremes, was born at Stockholm, 
on 27th June, 1682, during a storm that 

“ Rived the mighty oak, and made 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and 

foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening 

clouds.” 
Astrologers observed that the star called 
the “ Lion’s Heart” predominated at 
his mativity, and that the Pox” was 
on the decline: omens and prodigies 
well-suited to announce the birth of a 
prince, who was himself a living tem- 
pest. Charles’s infancy has nothing 
very remarkable. His education was 
strictly attended to; and he proved an 
attentive scholar. He acquired consi- 
derable knowledge of history, geo- 
graphy, mathematics, and the military 
sciences ; and became perfectly familiar 
with several languages, though he never, 
after his accession to the throne, spoke 


any but Latin, Swedish, or German. 
The gallant Charles Stewart, the same 
who afterwards led the king across the 
Duna, was his instructor in the art of 
war, and is said to have communi- 
cated to the young prince much of the 
fiery spirit for which he was himself 
distinguished. In his fifteenth year 
Charles ascended the throne, and, 
contrary to usual assertion, already 
evinced considerable ability and ap- 
plication to business, though no parti- 
cular predilection for military affairs, 
unless his bear-hunting expeditions 
may be so considered ; for they were 
more than “ faint images of war,” 
being attended with great danger. No 
arms were used in these encounters : 
the sportsman was provided only with 
a single doubly-pointed stick and a 
cast-net, like the one, perhaps, used by 
the ancient gladiators. The object of 
these fierce combats was to capture and 
bind the bear, and to carry him in 


* Memoirs of Max Emanuel, Prince of Wirtemberg. 
Lundblat’s Histery of Charles XII,, King of Sweden. 
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triumph from the scene of action! 
Charles was, it seems, a great proficient 
in this dangerous sport. 

Of the Northern League we have al- 
ready spoken ; and Lundblat shews us 
the full treachery of the czar’s proceed- 
ing in the affair. At the age of eighteen, 
Charles was obliged to take the field 
against the four greatest powers of the 
north. Forced to contend with small 
means against vastly superior foes, he 
made genius and courage supply the 
place of numbers. Heroism was never 
more nobly displayed than by this gal- 
lant monarch and his followers: what 
men could do was done. For nine 
years he triumphed over constantly 
augmenting enemies. And when the 
“ unconquered lord of pleasure and of 
pain” fell at last, crushed by the 
weight of masses, Fortune more than 
shared with his innumerable adver- 
saries the honour of his overthrow. 

It was during the Polish campaign 
of 1703 that Max Emanuel of Wirtem- 
berg, then only fourteen years of age, 
joined Charles. When introduced, the 
king asked him whether he wished to 
go to Stockholm for a time, or to re- 
main with the army. The prince of 
course preferred the latter. ‘ Well, 
then,” said Charles, “ I will bring you 
up in my own way ;” and immediately 
placed the boy, tired as he was from 
his journey, on horseback, and led him 
a long and fatiguing ride. From this 
period to the battle of Pultowa, Max 
continued to be his constant companion, 
shared his dangers, and attended him 
in all his adventures, many of which 
border almost on the fabulous. The 
affectionate kindness evinced by Charles 
towards his pupil could not be surpassed, 
When the boy, as sometimes happened, 
was worn down by sickness and fatigue, 
the monarch attended him with parental 
care ; and when on one occasion he fell 
speechless from his horse, and his reco- 
very was despaired of, the king never 
left his couch till he was pronounced 
out of danger. 

The adventures they encountered to- 
gether were endless. On inspecting the 
regiments before the opening of the 
campaign of 1706, they rode 500 miles 
in six days, were never in bed, and 
hardly ever out of the saddle, and fre- 
quently reduced to milk and water as 
their only nourishment :— 


«« Alike to Charles was tide or time, 
Moonless midnight or matin prime,” 
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Having on another occasion lost their 
road and escort during a stormy night, 
they arrived in the midst of a tempest 
before the town of Tousha. Neither 
calling nor firing brought any one to 
the gates. The king at last dismounted 
and sought for an entrance, while the 
prince held the horses in the pelting 
rain. An entrance having at last been 
discovered, they took possession of a 
hut, in which was a fire. The king 
threw himself, booted and spurred, on 
a bundle of straw, and fell fast asleep. 
The prince, less hardy, took off his 
boots, filled them with straw, and placed 
them by the fire. While sleeping, the 
flame caught and consumed the valu- 
able gambodoes. The prince was next 
day obliged to get a pair of peasants’ 
boots, in which he rode about for eight 
days ; a proof that the princely ward- 
robe was but slenderly furnished. 

And yet the camp was not without 
its gaieties either; for while the head- 
quarters were wintering at Ravitch, the 
town became the scene of great festi- 
vities, balls and parties succeeding each 
other as rapidly as battles had done 
before. Charles was usually present, 
was always very polite, but made only 
a short stay, and retired as soon as he 
could. 

During the stay of the army in this 
place, a fire broke out and consumed 
several houses. The king flew to aid in 
extinguishing the flames. He ascended 
to the top of a house that was already 
on fire, and continued working tiil the 
building was sinking under him. He 
escaped with difficulty, was thrown 
down by one of the beams, and for a 
moment believed to be dead. It was 
discovered two years afterwards, says 
Bardili, that the place was set on fire 
by an incendiary bribed by Augustus IT. 
to slay the King of Sweden in the con- 
fusion ; and a man actually came for- 
ward and denounced himself as the 
intended assassin, declaring that some 
unknown power had prevented him 
from stabbing the king when he got 
near his person. Charles said the man 
was mad, and sent him about his busi- 
ness. Napoleon would have sent him 
before a military commission and had 
him shot, as he caused the student at 
Schonbrun to be shot. 

An instance of the dread then enter- 
tained of the Swedish troops may be 
here mentioned. A Lieut. Gustavus 
Pistol was stationed at Clissowa with a 
detachment of twenty-four men. He 
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was attacked by a body of six hundred 
Poles. The commander of the assailants 
sent him a summons written in three 
different languages, French, Latin, and 
Polish. Pistol replied that he under- 
stood only Swedish, and would hold 
out; and taking post in a detached 
house, he defended himself during the 
greater part of the day, till he was at 
last relieved by the arrival of his coun- 
trymen. The Swedes had two men 
killed and eleven wounded ; the Poles 
more than six times the number: a 
proof what determined men are ca- 
pable of effecting. We wish, for the 
sake of our old friend, for the associa- 
tion of old ideas, that the hero of this 
exploit had borne some other name. 

We regret the Works here quoted 
give no sufficient account of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s visit to Charles’s head- 
quarters at Altranstadt; for what Vol- 
taire says on the subject is but an idle 
fable. That the English general should 
easily have penetrated the views of the 
Swedish conqueror, which the latter 
took no pains to conceal, is sufficiently 
probable ; but that the conversation 
between two such men should have 
turned principally on the king’s large 
boots, which, as Voltaire says, Charles 
told Marlborough “he had not quitted 
for seven years,” is of course a mere 
puerility. He could hardly have slept 
in his boots from mere partiality, must 
surely have had them cleaned some- 
times, and it is not likely a cobbler 
could have performed his office upon 
them while they still encased the royal 
feet. Besides, we find, from Max’s 
memoirs, that Charles was not so coarse 
in his dress as is usually represented, 
for his clothes were made of fine mate- 
rials. He always wore oe blue 
coat, with gilt buttons, buff waistcoat 
and breeches, a black crape cravat, 
and a cocked-hat ; a waist-belt, and a 
long cut-and-thrust sword. He never 
disfigured himself by the full-bottomed 
wig of the period, but always wore his 
own brown hair, combed back over 
his forehead. His camp-bed consisted 
of a blue silk mattrass, pillow, and 
coverlid ; materials that would have 
suited even a dandy guardsman. 

What Voltaire tells us of Charles’s 
fear of meeting the beautiful Countess 
of Konigsmark is another puerility, 
which, like the former, has been ridi- 
culously followed by all! historians. 
Count Piper was to give an entertain- 
ment at Altranstadt, in consequence of 
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the marriage of his sister-in-law. The 
Countess of Konigsmark requested to 
be invited, and the minister consulted 
the king, who assented at once. A 
question of etiquette arose, however, 
on the subject; and the minister was 
again obliged to speak to Charles, 
saying that, “ as hostess, his wife 
would willingly yield precedence to 
the countess, but that the Countess of 
Reinschild and Lady Hamilton would 
not.” Charles said they were right not 
to give “‘ the step to a lady of easy 
virtue.” And when Piper represented 
that she belonged to an ancient family, 
and had only forgot herself with a 
king, he replied that “ in such matters 
there is no difference between a king 
and a common fellow.” A doctrine 
that would not have suited the meridian 
of Versailles, or of Carlton House in the 
time of George IV. 

The invasion of Saxony occasioned 
great uneasiness at Vienna ; Charles’s 
arrival being considered alike dan- 
gerous to the Catholic states of the 
empire, and to the success of the 
Grand Alliance. It happened, under 
these unpleasant feelings, that at a 
party the Swedish minister, Count 
Stralenghielm, proposed his master’s 
health as a toast. An imperial cham- 
berlain, a Count Zabor, a magnet of 
Hungary, refused to drink it, declaring 
that “ no honest man ought to drink 
the health of the Turk, the Devil, and 
of a third person.” The Swede struck 
the offender, and swords were drawn ; 
but the adversaries were of course se- 
parated. The ambassador demanded 
satisfaction for the insult; and Zabor 
was arrested, and sent in irons to 
Stettin, and delivered up to the Swedes. 
Charles instantly set tim at liberty, 
simply desiring him to “ be more 
guarded in his speeches for the future.” 

The Saxon nobility (Ritterschaff 
chivalry) having been taxed to aid in 
defraying the Swedish contributions, 
applied to Charles, claiming their pri- 
vilege of exemption from all taxation, 
except that of furnishing horses for the 
chivalry engaged in defence of the 
country. Had the Saxon chivalry,” 
said Charles, “ acted up to the duties 
to which they owe their privilege, I 
should not have been here.’ 

The King of Sweden left Saxony, 
and set out on his Russian expedition 
at the head of 43,000 men. Of these 


8000 remained in Poland ; so that he 
undertook the march to Moscow with 
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only 35,000; a force amounting to 
about one-fifteenth part of the army 
with which Napoleon set out on a 
similar expedition. The Russians fol- 
lowed the same system they afterwards 
employed against the French,* retiring 
and laying waste the country. The 
difficulties the Swedes had to encoun- 
ter, in consequence of bad roads and 
want of provisions, are almost incre- 
dible. The soldiers were forced to con- 
tend not only agai wt the enemy, but 
the localities also; and roads for the 
advance of the army had to be opened 
through forests and morasses before 
the least progress could be made ; and 
it often happened that a league a-day 
was the greatest extent of march gained 
after immense toil. But nothing check. 
ed the ardour of these gallant soldiers. 
The Russians attempted to defend the 
passage of rivers and swamps that im- 
peded the march of the foe. Their 
efforts were vain: no superiority of 
numbers, no strength of position, could 
arrest the indomitable valour of Charles 
and his troops. And the actions per- 
formed during this march would be 
deemed absolutely fabulous, were they 
not recorded on authority which cannot 
be doubted. 

During the severe winter of 1709, 
the army suffered dreadfully from want 
and cold. When, early in spring, the 
thaw set in, the whole of those flat 
countries were overflowed ; and long 
marches had to be made through com- 
plete inundations, by which quantities 
of stores were lost, and the powder 
greatly damaged. It was, as we now 
find, in consequence of the losses thus 
sustained, that Charles accepted Ma- 
zeppa’s ao of marching into the 
Ukraine. Finding his army too much 
weakened to penetrate further into 
Russia, and not wishing to fall back 
upon Lifland, which he thought would 
look like a retreat and encourage his 
enemies, he determined to march to 
the south, and there await the supplies 
and reinforcements which his generals 
were to bring up. 

The loss of the convoy which General 
Lowenhaupt was conducting to the 
army rendered further delay necessary, 
and obliged the king to undertake the 
siege of Pultowa, in order to gain a 
firm footing in the country, and to se- 
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cure the supplies which the place con- 
tained. The Swedish battering-train 
was weak ; the powder not only bad, 
from having been frequently injured by 
the wet and dried again, but very scarce 
besides. Still, courage and energy were 
making progress, when, on the 27th of 
June, on his very birth-day, Charles, 
in repulsing a sally, was struck by a 
musket-ball that entered his left foot, 
above the root of the toes, and went 
out at the heel. The king continued 
in the field for an hour afterwards, 
giving his orders as usual; but when 
he retired to his quarters, the leg was 
so much swelled that the boot had to 
be cut off; and the wound had so un- 
favourable an appearance as greatly to 
alarm the attendants. 

Charles behaved heroically, as usual. 
He held his leg to the surgeon with his 
own hands; nor did a single groan 
escape him during the terrible opera- 
tion which the cutting away of some of 
the fractured bones rendered necessary. 
At one time his life was despaired of, 
and a general panic seized the army ; 
but though the wound proved decisive 
of his fate, the unhappy monarch had 
what may well be termed the misfor- 
tune to recover. 

The foe drew near. The czar, well 
aware of the importance of Pultowa, 
advanced to its relief with an army of 
80,000 men, besides 40,000 irregulars, 
Kalmucks and Tartars. He brought 
150 pieces of artillery along with him. 
Even with this vast superiority, and 
after the training of a nine years’ war, 
the Russians did not venture to attack 
the Swedes ; but drew closer and closer 
around them, till they began at last to 
entrench themselves within a league of 
the king’s camp. Charles’s illness gave 
them but too much leisure. 

A hostile fortress on one side, a hos- 
tile army on the other, nothing but a 
victory could save the Swedes ; and on 
the morning of the 8th of July, only ten 
days after Charles had been wounded, 
they marched out to battle. Their whole 
army did not amount to 20,000 men ; 
4000 of whom were left in the trenches 
and with the baggage. Their artillery 
consisted of four field-pieces ; and their 
powder was so bad, that it did not, as 
Count Poniatowsky and Lowenhaupt 
both affirm, throw the musket-balls 


* It was not, as generally supposed, according to a previously arranged system 


that the Russians fell back during 


e campaign of 1812. 


t was the result of entirely 


accidental cireumstances, which this is not the place to explain, 
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more than thirty yards from the muzzle 
of the pieces. And yet these brave 
soldiers balanced fortune even against 
such overwhelming numbers. Three 
out of the seven Russian redoubts 
were taken; on the left wing, the 
cavalry were victorious ; and it is really 
difficult to say what the result would 
have proved had Charles been able to 
exert his usual energy and activity. 
Certain it is that errors were com- 
mitted which could not have happened 
under his immediate command ; for the 
cavalry of the left wing did not follow 
up their success, and the cavalry of the 
right wing lost their direction, and took 
no share in the action. The king, 
who was carried on a litter between 
two horses, was present in the hottest 
of the fire, and exerted himselfas much 
as was possible for a man in such a 
situation. A shot broke the litter, 
and the wounded monarch was for 
sometime left alone on the ground. 
A lifeguardsman brought him a horse, 
and he endeavoured to rally the yield- 
ing troops. The steed was shot under 
him ; and 
“ Gierta gave 
His own, and died the Russian slave.” 


Having assembled and reformed the 
remnants of his broken host round the 
forces which had been left for the pro- 
tection of the baggage, the fainting 
monarch was placed in Count Piper's 
carriage, and conveyed towards the 
Turkish frontier. The exertions of the 
wounded Charles to rally his army at 
Pultowa, contrast singularly with the 
total want of any such exertion dis- 
played by the unwounded Napoleon 
at Waterloo. We take this want of 
exertion for granted, because, had any 
been displayed, the world’s echoes 
would have rung with praise bestowed 
upon the heroic effort. 

The first result of the battle of Pul- 
towa—its ultimate results are only 
now becoming apparent — was the en- 
tire destruction of the Swedish army ; 
the famished and exhausted remains 
of which were some days afterwards 
obliged to lay down their arms on the 
banks of the Dneiper, which they had 
no means of crossing. 

With this battle, which opens a new 
era in European history, the history of 
Charles XII. may be said to end; for 
his subsequent career was only a suc- 
cession of disappointments ; his poor 
and thinly peopled country not afford- 
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ing him the means of recovery from a 
single defeat. 

On his arrival at Bender, the king 
learned the death of his sister, the 
Duchess of Holstein ; and he who had 
calmly supported the loss of his fame 
and his army, yielded to the most im- 
passioned burst of sorrow, and was 
during four days unable to converse 
with his most intimate attendants,—a 
proof how unjust are the accusations 
of want of feeling so often brought 
against him. His long stay in Turkey 
is certainly evidence of obstinacy, or of 
that pride which could not brook the 
thoughts of returning a vanquished 
fugitive to his native land, which had 
done so much for him, and which his 
best efforts had failed to protect from 
unjust violence. In Charles’s high and 
noble countenance, it is seen at once 
that he was endowed with 


“* The glance that took 
Their thoughts from others at a single 
look.” 


He knew the worthlessness of his ene- 
mies; and it is doubly galling to the 
generous and the brave when Fortune, 
in her base fancies, obliges them to 
succumb to mean and malicious ad- 
versaries. And such was the fate of 
Charles. His defeat was no sooner 
known, than Denmark, Poland, and 
Saxony, again flew to arms. Hanover 
and Prussia joined the unworthy league 
against the fallen monarch, who had 
been so dreaded, and was therefore so 
much hated ; for Charles had injured 
no one—he was the aggrieved from 
first to last. His return to Sweden, 
the defence of Stralsund, the invasion 
of Norway, call for no particular atten- 
tion. He was killed at the siege of 
Frederickshall, in Norway, on the 11th 
of Dec. 1718, under circumstances 
that long gave currency to the belief 
that he had been assassinated. Schott 
and Bardili positively assert the fact ; 
but we are on this point disposed to 
agree with Voltaire, who, to save the 
honour of his countrymen, as_posi- 
tively denies it. After evening service, 
the king went out as usual to visit the 
trenches. He was attended by two 
French engineers, Megret and Seguire. 
A heavy fire was kept up by the enemy. 
Near the head of the boyau, or zigzag, 
he kneeled down, and, leaning against 
the parapet, looked towards the fortress. 
As he remained motionless for a long 
time, some one approached and found 
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him perfectly dead, a ball having en- 
tered his right temple and passed 
through his head. Even in death the 
gallant hand had grasped the hilt of his 
sword ; and this probably gave rise to 
the belief in the murder, which was 
afterwards confirmed by Seguire’s own 
confession. But this confession was 
only made while the pretended crimi- 
nal laboured under an attack of brain- 
fever, and was retracted as soon as he 
recovered. ‘ They still preserve at 
Stockholm,” says Voltaire, “ the hat 
which the king wore at the time; and 
the smallness of the hole, made by the 
ball, is the principal ground on which 
the believers in the murder rest their 
opinion.” We are by good fortune 
enabled to settle that part of the ques- 
tion. A lady, as fair as she is amiable, 
was, at our request, so good as to mark 
off on a piece of paper the exact shape 
and size of the aperture made by the 
ball in the royal hat; and we can 
safely affirm that it is much larger 
than any which a musket or pistol-ball 
could have made, and must have been 
occasioned by a grape-shot: whereas 
an assassin could only have used a 
pistol for his murderous deed. 

Thus fell, in the 36th year of his age, 
one of the most extraordinary men that 
ever acted a part on the great stage of 
the world. Endowed by nature with 
a noble person, “ a frame of adamant, 
a soul of fire,” with high intellectual 
powers, dauntless bravery, kingly sen- 
timents of honour, and a lofty scorn of 
all that was mean and little, he became, 
from the very splendour of these gifts, 
perhaps one of the most unhappy men 
of his time. Less highly gifted, he 
would have been less hated and less 
envied ; of humbler spirit, he would 
have been more pliant, and might pos- 
sibly have been more successful. 

Charles has been called cruel and 
vindictive, but not a single proof has 
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yet been brought forward to justify the 
accusation ; whereas both the Works 
we have quoted furnish ample evidence 
of his humanity, generosity, and cle- 
mency. The death of Patkul is the 
principal charge preferred against him ; 
and it certainly bears injustice on its 
very face, and proves how unfairly 
modern history is written. Patkul was 
a Swedish subject, who had not only 
instigated foreign nations to take arms 
against his native land, but had fought 
in their ranks against his sovereign ; he 
was therefore a traitor by the laws of 
all Christian and civilised nations, and 
poe as such. That he held a 

ussian commission could not alter 
the question, because it could not re- 
lieve him from the allegiance due to 
his native land. 

In manners, the King of Sweden was 
mild, gentle, and polite. He never, 
even when angry, so far forgot himself 
as to make use of coarse language ; 
and was never guilty of those outbreaks 
of passion, for which low and vulgar 
men are so often distinguished. 


“ He left a name at which the world 
grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


A lesson of deep humility is the moral 
we must gather from the life of Charles, 
for who shall make a claim to happiness 
which the highly endowed failed to ob- 
tain? And the tale he has to point must 
be a tale of honour, which no one has 
yet been found capable of relating. 
Whether Captain Lundblat’s second 
volume will throw any light on the 
King of Sweden’s supposed intention 
to invade Great Britain, in favour of 
the house of Stuart, remains to be seen. 
We have never believed that he enter- 
tained such a project ; for, infamous as 
the Elector of Hanover’s conduct had 
been, Charles had nearer and more for- 
midable enemies than George I. 
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BLUE FRIAR PLEASANTRIES. 
No. XXXVI. 


A GUINEA FLING. 


BEING A LETTER FROM LOCKE IN LONDON TO HIS BLUE BRETHREN 
IN THE COUNTRY ; DATED JANUARY 1840. 


“‘ Come with me, and I will shew.” 


Ir has been said (it will be my aim 
to prove how justly), that a Guinea 
will go further in London than a 
beggar would follow it. “ My sense, 
however, pursues not this.” I speak 
of companionship, not of pursuit; of 
going with my guinea, not of running 
after it. And where else will it carry 
you so high above the waters, and so 
low beneath them? Where else will 
it enable you to thread such a maze of 
variety, or to make such eccentric 
ramifications within a parallelogram of 
three miles by four ?—for such is the 
distance from the Zoological Gardens 
of the Regent, to the Zoological Gar- 
dens of the Surrey; from Burton's 
triumphal Arch at the “ Corner,” to 
Brunel’s Triumph in the Hole; and 
never, surely, was there less likelihood 
of “a hole and corner meeting,” than 
in the case of the Park Gate and the 
Thames Tunnel. 

Know, then, my beloved Ceruleans, 
that our right worthy brother Jaques, 
of Fraserian blood and Reginal renown, 
finding me somewhat restive under the 
fatigue of more leisure than is my 
wont, has greatly enlivened my sojourn 
in this mighty — by an act of 
magic, which, though * golden,” shall 
be no * secret.” 

“ Go forth!” said he. 

“ Go where?” said I. 

“ Follow this!” said he; “ go, 
wherever it may lead you :” and, even 
as he spoke, out jumped from his 
money-till a veritable Guinea of the 
olden stamp, which had been long in 
most inglorious durance sighing for 
change. Forth did it fly, radiant with 
the joyful gleam of newly recovered 
liberty, bounding and rolling from desk 
to table, and from table to floor, and 
still evading my eager grasp until it 
was brought up in the corner behind 
the coal-scuttle. 

“This yellow boy,” said Jaques, 
“will conduct you through as many 
new changes of scene and circumstance 
as though you should submit yourself 


to the will-o’-the-wisp guidance of the 
“ tricksy spirit Ariel.” Go, at least, 
as far as he will take you; and when 
he fails in further power, see if you 
have not gone far enough to supply 
your. brethren with an_ epistolary 
* Pleasantrie :” one which may, at all 
events, be equal in value to the penny 
postages which they will —not have to 
pay. 

Well, away we went, all three of 
us; that is, my “ one pound,” my 
“ one,” and my Self. The door slap- 
ped on my back, as if to give me the 
impulse of encouragement, and I pro- 
ceeded by mere chance in a southerly 
direction; till, on reaching No. 209 
Regent Street, my little pocket canary 
cried, “* Let me out!” At the same 
moment a large placard announced the 
words, * Cosmorama,” (signifying, as 
you know, a “ world of fine things !’’) 
** Admittance, One Shilling.” 

I entered, but not to unpocket my 
little bird of gold! No, no,” said 
I, “ thou shalt be let out by deputy. 
Thou shalt be bled to death by a 
phlebotomy of gentle instalments ; by 
shillings worth, and sixpen’orths, and 
the like ; and when thou hast lost thy 
life’s equivalent, I will retain thy un- 
dying and undiminished form, as a 
substantial memento of thy expended 
value. 

Mercy on me! where am I? Was 
I not, a moment back, among the gay 
and crowding fashionables of London’s 
most splendid quarter? and am I not 
now in another quarter—of the globe ? 
What are these, so savage and so naked 
of attire? Three as’ suspicious-looking 
young gentlemen as ever wore cop- 
per-coloured skins and no pantaloons. 
Are they about to transfix me with 
poisoned arrow, or javelin barbed ? 
Do those hideous sounds (pretending 
to emanate from musical instruments) 
indicate melody or murder? And look 
at those painted visages—and those 
feathered crowns? Is, then, personal 
vanity as common to the barbarian of 
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the Guianaian hut as to the beauty of 
the European palace? And what are 
these strange plants and hideous reptiles 
around me? This (says the bill) is 
the Guiana ExursirTi0n, illustrating 
the natural history of the El Dorado 
of Sir W. Raleigh; and those mysteri- 
ous nudities are the native lords of the 
soil,—gentle specimens of the tribes of 
Macusi, Warrau, and Paravilhana, 
brought hither in conformity with the 
advice of the erudite Trinculo, who 
knew so well how to minister to the 
“ holyday fools” of England. Trin- 
culo, to be sure, speaks of ‘ dead 
Indians.” These are “ all alive” as 
fresh eels, and like the latter, having 
little but their skins to clothe them. 

I spoke a minute back of “ phle- 
botomy ;” but the next act of twelve- 
penny bleeding takes a different spell- 
ing; for, instead of P.U.L.E., it is 
F.L.E.A. Doubtless, 209 Regent 
Street is erected on the site of that 
celebrated hostelrie, of which it was 
said by one of Harry the Fifth’s com- 
pany, “ This is the most villanous 
house in all London for Fleas!” Here 
may you see giant littleness and micro- 
scopic might!—the “ Flea-black- 
smiths,” as the bill has it, “ swarthy sons 
of Vulcan!” the four Samsons moving 
a huge beetle, as four churchwardens 
should carry a church! and, lastly, 
behold the royal mail as it fleas along, 
with guard, coachman, and four-in- 
hand, not a whit the slower for all 
the burthen of Rowland Hill’s penny 
letters, and in defiance of the acknow- 
ledged truth that the revenue finds it 
up-hill work. Let the economists of 
labour look to this. Let us catch our 
fleas, no longer with a spiteful ven- 
geance in respect to their being ene- 
mies to our rest, but with a politic care 
in regard to their being the most active 
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agents of our motions. Let us no 
longer crack, but rather cherish them. 
Let them no longer be railed at as 
vampires, but rather let their roads 
be railed and themselves respected 
as velocipedes. Let P-H-L-E- 
botomy be changed practically as well 
as orthographically to F-L-E-A- 
botomy: nor let the plethoric with- 
hold their sanguineous superfluity, the 
natural and well-earned sustenance of 
these industrious “ atomies.” Fearnot 
to be “ condemned to haye an itching 
palm ;” but open your “ liberal hand,” 
and let them “ batten” on it, Let this 
important subject be brought forward 
at the next grand meeting of the British 
Association of Science, when I doubt 
not, ** The Celebrated Original Flea- 
Trainer” will be ready to prove, that, 
as the true aim of locomotive philoso- 
phy is the condensation of a marimum 
of power within a minimum of bulk, 
the flea is more worthy of our regard 
than any artificial engine yet invented. 
By the way, I have been just informed 
by a lady, that on the occasion of her 
visiting the “ Inpustrious Freas” 
some time back, she observed among 
them two exceedingly fine animals, 
and was told by the trainer that they 
were from Hertfordshire; ‘‘ a county, 
madam,” said he, “ that has just reason 
to be proud of the energy, the beauty, 
and extreme sagacity of its fleas!” 
As an instance of their superior power, 
they had worked as leaders in the royal 
mail until the two Middlesex wheelers 
fell exhausted. The latter were then 
taken out of harness and put inside 
the coach as passengers ; and the Iert- 
fordshire fleas, attached to the wheel- 
traces, and unassisted by any leaders, 
ran off with the additional burthen as 
though they had got rid of an en- 
cumbrance. 


SONNET TO THE “ ORIGINAL FLEA TRAINER.” 

Van Amburgh, thou art match’d! Thy stern command 

Hath prov'd there’s such divinity in men 

As braves the tiger in his very den, 
And makes the lion subject to thy hand. 
But, lo! thou hast a rival in the land; 
Nor e’en St. George, who piere’d the fiery dragon, 
Has better right his mighty power to brag on 

Than he who now inspires the poet’s pen! 
Ye who, on restless pillow ill at ease, 

Still “ turn and turn,” till laggard dawn doth peep, 
And vainly try, with vengeful grasp to seize 

The skipping monster who doth “ murder sleep,” — 
Lie down in peace, the venom’d biter’s bit, 


Here stands the hero hath accomplish’d it! 
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My next shilling rang in response 
to the announcement, that an East 
Inpran dessert invited me to feed 
upon “ Forty species of Admirable 
Fruit on the Trees.”” I was wonder- 
ing how any room of likely dimensions 
could afford space for the spreading 
foliage of the banana, the palm, the 
orange, the mango, and the tamarind, 
when, on entering, I discovered that 
the horticulturist was a painter instead 
of a gardener,—that it was, in fact, 
an exhibition of wall-fruit, very well 
drawn and coloured, and very disad- 
vantageously hung on the four sides of 
a picture-gallery in very black frames. 

A sight, however, of more gracious 
quality, and of dearer interest, next 
called upon me, and my all-potent 
guinea-bird flew with me to the “ rug- 
ged coast off St. Abb’s Head,” whence, 
amid “ all the phenomena of an agi- 
tated ocean,” I perceived the darling 
of all grace, or, in other words, Grace 
Darttinc, assisting her father ia the 
rescue of the shipwrecked. The sub- 
ject, at all events, is a serious one; 
and, in this age of scientific applica- 
tion, it is at least pleasant, by way of 
change, to see mechanical ingenuity 
taking a romantic and pictorial turn. 
I presume, the intention of the ex- 
hibitor is to remedy the defective sym- 
pathy which is alluded to in the song 
of the sailor :— 


“ Ye gentlemen of England, who live at 
home at ease, 

Ah, little do ye think upon the dangers 
of the seas !” 


Here, perfectly “at home,” and 
sitting entirely “at your ease,” may 
you see the Forfarshire steamer make 
its tragic descent into the “ hell of 
waters,” and the heroine of the Fern 
Lighthouse ride in triumph over them. 
The appeal to Grace Darling’s pity 
would seem to have been anticipated 
in the words of Shakspeare’s Boyet, 
addressed to the heroine of Love’s 
Labour's Lost :— 


“ Be now as prodigal of all, dear Grace, 

As Nature was in making Graces dear, 

When she did starve the general world 
beside, 

And prodigally gave them all to you!” 


Cosmotamic, indeed, is 209 Regent 
Street! Ihave not yet done with it, 
for an exhibition of Dioramas now 
invites me. Quicker than the active 
Puck, I’ve “ put a girdle round the 
world in (less than) forty minutes.” 
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’Tis, by a moderate computation, not 
more than eight minutes since I 
started, and I have visited Paris, the 
Lake Uri, the Devil's Bridge, Apol- 
linopolis Magna, Trichinopoly, Con- 
stantine in Africa, thence taking a 
short cut through Brussels and back 
to Regent Street, in the vast moving 
throng of which I am once more lost 
as a mote in the population of the 
sunbeams. 

“Tis a fine morning,” whispered 
my guinea-bird, “ so turn to the north- 
ward. 

There was a fellow strutting up and 
down the pavement between Oxford 
Circus and Portland Place, with all 
the pride of an antique standard-bearer 
shouldering the 8. P.Q.R. of Cesarian 
Rome. The huge placard he bore 
aloft announced the words, “ Poly- 
technic” — “ Diving Bell” —“ Snow 
Harris” — Blowing-up Sunken Ves- 
sels” — * Pneumatic Telegraph ” — 
“ Daguerroétype ” — “ One Shilling 
each.” 

Every thing might have failed to 
attract but for the “ one shilling each”’ 
atthe end. Not that “ Diving Bell,” 
“ Snow Harris,” “ Blowing up,” 
“ Pneumatic Telegraph,” and “ Da- 
guérteotype,” were ‘ one shilling 
each ;” but that the Pory (which 
signifies the altogether) was to be had 
for one shilling; and, by my gallantry, 
where Polly is to be had on such very 
advantageous terms, there will never 
be (on my part, at least), any great 
objection to take Nick into the bargain: 
and now, by brethren, you’ve got 
(what, perhaps, you never had before) 
the real meaning of “ Poly-technic.” 

Well, then, I’m now wandering 
about the great hall of the Polytechnic 
Institution, “ incorporated” (that is, 
the Institution, not my self, for so 
leanly wn-incorporate am IJ, that I have 
never yet been substantially authorised 
to take the oath of “ body o’ me !”)— 
I say, then, I’m now wandering about 
the great hall of the “ Polytechnic 
Institution, incorporated by royal char- 
ter,” where the electrical influence of 
Leyden jars and Ladies’ eyes co-operate 
upon the senses in most admired dis- 
order. There, on the lucid waters of 
a canal, at least four feet wide, lies 
“ sleeping on its shadow” (as Canning 
has it) the model corvette of William 
Snow Harris, F.R.S., whose proofs, as 
to the full and undeviating efficiency 
of his marine lightning-conductors, are 
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as obvious to the wits of an under- 
standing man as they are inimical to 
the obstinacy ofa dull one. There she 
lies, manned with five hundred scien- 
tific associations; and at length, we 
trust, commissioned by our slow-be- 
lieving Whigs of the Admiralty. As 
to the “ blowing-up” apparatus, I was 
just in time to see “ an armed head,” 
of the most Macbethian semblance, 
disappear from the water’s surface ; 
and was fortunate enough, shortly after, 
to hear a very equivocal explosion at 
the bottom. The bubbles denoted an 
uprising something, and anon appeared 
a series of fragments, dislodged from 
their subaqueous position by voltaic 
electricity, floating on the surface. 
This was an illustration in little of the 
Royal George leaving the “ ooze of 
the salt deep” at Spithead. The re- 
appearance of the “ armed head” (i.e. 
the head of the resurrection man in 
diving apparatus) was too apposite an 
illustration of the “ pit of Acheron” 
to be disregarded ; nor could I resist 
exclaiming in Macreadian mimicry, 
“ Tell me, thou unknown power !” 

The Diving Bell, however, was the 
grand passage of the poem, albeit it 
but illustrated bathos, the art of sink- 
ing. To do this, it was necessary to 
throw an additional shilling overboard, 
and then I sank fast enough. It was 
soon “by the deep nine,” meaning 
feet, not fathoms; nor ever was Myn- 
heer Van Dunk more disgusted with 
pump water than I was with pump 
air. The tympanum of my ear gave 
way under an atmospheric pressure 
like a drum-head beneath the weight 
of Daniel Lambert. Reverberation 
there was none. When I spoke, I 
stunned myself, and was unheard by 
my companions. Close your ears with 
your fingers, and talk to your neigh- 
bour, and let him do the same and talk 
to you: you will have an exact notion 
of a diving-bell conversation. 

Let me not omit to mention the 
whispering metallic reflectors, which are 
placed at opposite ends of the room at 
a distance of one hundred feet apart. 
They cast reflections with a vengeance! 
Poor Jack Mullins little thought, 
when he was calling Joe Ryder by 
other than the name his godfathers 
gave him, that a person speaking with 
his face to one reflector was heard by 
a person standing with his face to 
the other; and the consequence was, 
that Joe Ryder gave Jack Mullins the 
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most decided exemplification, that the 
Polytechnic (among many other “ in- 
fernal machines”) contained a “ thresh- 
ing machine” of the most pugnacious 
quality. 

My next step was to Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, where my guinea, 
dropping another twelvepenny, walked 
me into the “ Florentine Exhibition.” 
Here the anatomist, obeying Macbeth’s 
injunction, hath “let the frame of 
things disjoint,” and enabled man to 
see himself “ carved” up “ as a dish 
fit for the gods,” his  carcase” being 
as nicely parcelled out as though each 
guest was especially privileged to the 
epicurean possession of some particular 
part. Analytic destruction by a couple 
of old maids, bent on taking their 
poor neighbour to pieces, could scarcely 
be more complete than in the case of 
extreme disseverment here exemplified 
on the body of a recumbent Adonis. 
The subject was of waz, ’tis true; but 
so true the semblance in form and 
colour, that the living flesh trembled 
and the life blood crept, as the show- 
man went through his office of dis- 
section. Though the butchery was 
infinitely delicate, every removal laid 
open a hideous sense of a case “ past 
surgery.” The fellow put his hand to 
the glowing cheek of the reposing 
figure, and removed it with as little 
remorse as if it had been the lid ofa 
snuff-box. He next fixed his hold 
upon the back of the figure, and off 
came a slice of man like a saddle of 
mutton. Ever since this exhibition I 
have felt myself to be little more than 
on a par with my watch; and I am 
only anxious to know whether the 
anatomist might not be put on a par 
with the clock-maker. I may have a 
fair face, and may be in “ good 
case ;” but, if my “ works” could be 
occasionally inspected (as they are in 
the examples of Sig. Sefantoni’s Adonis 
and Mr. Viner’s chronometers) it might 
“ go” all the better with them. 

My next move was to the Cotos- 
stum in the Regent’s Park ; a colos- 
sus of littleness and greatness, of 
quackery and merit ; an object worth 
seeing, and not worth seeing; a thing 
false and true, negative and positive ; 
an exemplar, illustrating that spirit of 
the present age which coquets with 
art and bribes philosophy ; an instance 
of that time-serving and ungenuine 
homage which mediocre talent pays to 
mediocre patronage. 
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The name of the building provokes 
us to be serious. Colosseum! How 
* colossal?” Behold the relative no- 
tions of ancient Rome and modern 
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London as to the meaning of “ colos- 
sal.” Here have you the rivals of 
Hforner and Vespasian. I give every 
credit to Decimus Burton for his Her- 
culean portico, and would only decry 
the folly of crushing a noble building 
under a gigantic name. Besides, the 
insult to old Athens! A portal worthy 
the Cathedral of Minerva, leading to 
a twelvepenny peep-show! The “ Co- 
losseum” is a term assigned by ages 
to the great Amphitheatre of Rome, 
which, besides its huge area, where the 
wild beasts were let out upon the men, 
contained sitting room for the hundred 
thousand wilder beasts who came to 
see the sport. 

The London Colosseum, however, 
is worth seeing. Its panoramic view 
of London is excellent, notwithstand- 
ing certain defects which time will 
exhibit, and certain cracks which the 
real sky exhibits never. The bird’s-eye 
perspective is admirable. The dome 
of St. Paul’s, on which you are sup- 
posed to be standing, swells beneath 
you just as in the magnificent original ; 
and the two bell-turrets of the west 
front, with their palpable-looking sub- 
stance of “ jutty, frieze, buttress, and 
coin of vantage,” seem to invite “ the 
temple-haunting martlet,” there to make 
** his pendent bed and procreant 
cradle.” By the way, the ascent to the 
gallery is of some length, perpendicu- 
latly speaking ; and it will therefore be 
acceptable to the gouty and the lazy 
to know, that “ their courage may be 
screwed up to the sticking place” with- 
out any effort on their own part beyond 
that of sitting still,—an effort, you will 
say, which can hardly succeed, when 
the room in which you sit is not a 
* still room.” In brief, taking your 
seat in the “ ascending room,” you are 
raised by the invisible agency of steam 
to the observatory, whence you may 
look around you unfatigued, undizzied, 
and without the inconvenient necessity 
of fastening yourself to an iron rail 
with one hand, or of holding on your 
hat with the other. The actual view 
from the real building is so disad- 
vantaged by that necessity, that it gives 


few people so perfect a notion of the 
truth, as the secure and quiet contem- 
plation of the painting will afford. 

What a prospect itis! It resembles 
a vast brickfield, with its innumerable 
stacks of red, generally divided with 
narrow alleys, and occasionally with 
broader ways. Gutter Lane looks less 
like a “lane” than a “ gutter ;” and 
Cheapside seems more adapted to a 
wheelbarrow than to my lord-mayor’s 
coach. Finsbury Circus reminds one 
of a ring just cleared fora fight. The 
White Tower resembles an old-fashion- 
ed bedstead, with its four legs upper- 
most. Old London Bridge looks — 
what it is—a ghost of the departed ; 
and the New Post Office —yet undeli- 
vered — appears full of promise amid 
a forest of scaffold-poles. And there’s 
Newgate, darkly coloured with the 
gloomy memories of Dodd and Faunt- 
leroy, and a thousand others. You 
may see into the quadrangles of the 
condemned—pits of Acheron— with 
glittering fetters, shewing in their dark 
depths like sporting eels, and death- 
warrants floating on the surface like 
water-leaves. And there’s St. Sepul- 
chre’s tower, which we look at the 
more because its great bell is privi- 
leged to sound the knell of the sen- 
tenced on the night preceding execu- 
tion. Aud in the midst of these grave 
reflections, up comes a new party to 
see the panorama; and the lady asks, 
with an exquisite simplicity, “ What it 
is she sees?” To which her lover, with 
infinite patience and moderation, re- 
plies, “ This, my dear, is a view of 
London ;” a fact which she would 
scarcely discover, were it not for 
“‘ uncle’s shop,” on the roof of which 
her scrutinising eye detects “ the very 
chimney-pots” which succeeded to 
those that were blown down in the 
great hurricane, and which suggested, 
by the hole they made in the roof, the 
obvious advantage which would accrue 
from having a little more light in the 
back attic! No; she would never 
have known it for London, but for 
“ uncle’s chimney-tops !” 

Leaving the Panorama, I ascended 
to the exterior of the summit of the 
building. It is scarcely judicious to 
allow of so immediate a transition from 
the pictorial to the positive. The 
reality of the sharp air blowing around 
us, and of the murmur of the busy 
millions below, is too contradictory to 
the roomlike closeness and silence of 
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the picture-gallery we have just left. 
On my way up, however, I was gra- 
tified with a sight of much interest,— 
the ORIGINAL BALL AND cross of St. 
Paul's. This weatherbeaten old finial 
was taken down some years ago, to 
make way for the new one which now 
stands in its room. It is placed in the 
staircase leading up from the Panorama 
to the roof of the Celonun : nor is it 
possible for any one of sentimental ha- 
bits to pass it without feeling what is 
due to a veteran tenant of the skies, 
which has withstood the storms and 
flashed in the lightnings of one hundred 
and twenty years; and is now, likea de- 
serving pensioner,hospitalled in the com- 
fort and perfect peace of fond protection. 

The “ Saloon of Arts,” which comes 
within the shilling’s worth, contains a 
very worthy collection of statues, ar- 
ranged amid the graceful folds of stone- 
coloured drapery, and illumined with 
stone-coloured light. You may gaze, 
and gaze, till the pale visages “ rebuke 
you for being more stone than they ;” 
a fact of the more likelihood, seeing 
that they are all plaster. As you con- 
template them, your very heart seems 
to become “ case-hardened.” You feel 
that your limbs are setting ; and that 
your capability for a dance is confined 
to “ Stoney Batter.” The lamps emit 
a stone-coloured flame, made sick and 
phosphorescent by the daylight. And 
what an edifying medley does the cata- 
logue exhibit! Jupiter Olympius, 
Braham, Michael Angelo’s “ Moses,” 
the Patent Fire-escape, and Alexander 
the Great! Reinagle’s “ Death of 
Nelson ” illustrates the impolicy of 
adopting, as the theme of a picture, 
what is inseparably connected with a 
sense of violent movement, continuing 
havoc, and deafening noise. All these 
are necessary, as foils to the inaction, 
the imbecility, and silence of the fallen 
hero. 

But I shall now proceed to another 
part of the exhibition, and expend an- 
other shilling in a ramble through 
** The Conservatories,” which “ at this 
season,” says the undated bill, “ are 
particularly beautiful; the stove plants” 
(fancy this in the dog-days !) * being in 
a fine healthy state.” It is, however, 
January 1840 ; a season when, to Eng- 
lish men as well as foreign plants, stoves 
are especially comfortable ; where our 
feelings, till now “ shrinking with cold,” 
delight to expand themselves in parti- 
cipating a genial warmth with the giant 
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leaf of the tropics. They ate skaiting 
on the iced waters of the Regent’s Park, 
and here am I, revelling in the song of 
Oriental birds, and positively enjoying 
the cooling splay of a glittering fountain. 
A hand, like the magic one in the fairy 
talé of the “ White Cat,” points to the 
“ splendid marine grotto, or cave,” 
furmed apparently, says the bill, “ in 
the very bowels of the earth ;” an ex- 
pression, by the way, uncomfortably 
suggestive of that abdominal hollow- 
ness usually designated by the term 
“ flatulency.” I must also object to 
the impolicy of the author of the said 
bill, in having described a piece of art, 
intended to represent the very rugged- 
ness of nature, as having “ walls” and 
“ flooring” of rocks, and a “ roof of 
stalactites.” The very reality might be, 
with effect, so alluded to. We might 
describe a real scene as having its 
“ walls and flooring of rocks, and its 
roof of stalactites ;”” but the mimic sem- 
blance of the same should be carefully 
freed from words too truly implying its 
partitions, its boards, and its canvass co- 
vering. Pray, Mr, Braham, look to this. 

The several marine views, which ap- 
pear through the openings of the grotto, 
are truly good. The noise of the tide, 
rolling and plashing over the beach, so 
naturally affects the ear, that the nose 
by sympathy scents the salt sea air; 
and the waves upheave with such truth- 
ful undulation, that, while the eye is 
fascinated with the prospect, the sto~ 
mach nauseates the impression. 

From the cave, you proceed by a 
‘¢ subterranean passage ” to the “‘ Swiss 
Cottage,” where, from the window of a 
real room of goodly dimensions and 
true Alpine construction, you look out 
upon what might really be the tip end 
of a real lake and the little toe ofa 
real mountain. The cascade, if not so 
large as the Pisse Vache of the Alps, 
is decidedly larger than the stream of 
the Mannikin Pisse at Brussels: nor 
ever did real Swiss look more like him- 
self than the worthy little man who, in 
Swiss costume, attends upon the visitor. 
If he would but break his English, he 
might piece up the deception—at least, 
with willing beholders; for as “a jest’s 
prosperity lies in the ear of him who 
hears it,” so in the imagination of the 
spectator lies the success, not only of 
the illusive, but of the actual. The 
man who can see nothing but “ piddle 
and puddle” in the waterfall and lake 
of the Colosseum, would not see every 
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thing that appertains to the grandeur 
of Terni and Como. There was a very 
profound booby present, who could 
only see that every thing was very like 
any thing but what it was intended to 


resemble. He compared the poor little. 


Swiss to a “ coal-heaver” and a 
“Greenwich pensioner ;” and had just 
asked if the great bird on the rock was 
not “a stuffed turkey,” when it, ex- 
tended its huge wings, and shewed 
itself to be a living spread eagle! the 
veritable bird of the mountain, cap- 
tured on Ben Lomond, and now a 
living fixture, dependant on the butcher 
fora meal, and on a yard length of chain 
for liberty. There he stands, as he has 
stood these several years past, in sullen 
resignation, like Napoleon at St. He- 
lena. Talking of Napoleon,—the very 
garden-seat he used to repose upon at 
Longwood is one of the curiosities of 
the place ; and the little Swiss shews 
you how the exiled emperor sat, with 
his arm through the back of the chair, 
part of which he roughly broke off to 
allow of the position : an instance, in 
little, of the unhesitating violence with 
which he broke through any hinderance 
to his own personal comfort and ambi- 
tion. As 1 returned through the Con- 
servatory, a triple mirror presented me 
with three advancing facsimiles of my 
darling self. Could I have exchanged 
them for so many of my brothers blue, 
I had been happy. 

And now to the Zootocicat Gat- 
DENS, where my goldfinch yields up an- 
other of his twelvepenny feathers ; nor 
ever will a shilling go further than in 
these charming grounds. Memory can- 
not even vaguely catalogue what I saw. 
There was the bear on his hind legs, 
amiably extending his forepaws, with 
an inward curve, like a pair of forceps, 
as who should say, ‘‘ Come to my arms, 
my darling.” Is there another animal 
which, like the bear, can 
gather up its two pair of 
feet into a knot, and 
stand on the apex of a 
pole, like an inverted 
plumpudding in its 
cloth? It is from this 
circumstance, doubtless, 
that the polar bear takes his name. And 
there’s the great brown bear, going round 
and round the confined space ofhis den, 
ac if bent on nosing out the square of 
the circle. The paco is the most un- 
mannered of its tribe. He is worse than 
a dirty German, for he spits in your 
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face. Commend me rather to those four 
racoons, which lie so snugly and so 
closely tucked into one another, “ all 
compact” as an Arnot’s stove, and ra- 
diating the very sentiment of cosy com- 
fort. And there’s the hyena! It must 
have been some surly misanthrope, 
hating a “ broad grin,” who first called 
the hyna’s demoniac snarl a “ laugh.” 
The “ laughing hyena” ond the “ cry- 
ing crocodile” are terms involving the 
most piquant irony ever conceived. 
The “laughing hyena” is a ferocious 
satire upon merriment. We leave this 
fiend of ugliness. to look upon a spa- 
cious inclosure, in which are some 
five-and-twenty of the aristocratical 
Ladies Crane, with their beautiful 
rising necks and falling shoulders, and 
the majority of them fast asleep on one 
leg, like so many teetotums. Con- 
trasting strikingly with the effeminate 
beauty of the cranes, is the heroic 
beauty of the eagles, of which the 
eagle “ golden” is unquestionably the 
monarch. It is not his positive size, 
but his expression of size, which so 
distinguishes him. It is that eye “ in 
which disdain and scorn ride sparkling ”” 
—that glance “ which lightens forth 
controlling majesty”—those pinions 
nerved to soar beyond the ken of 
human sight—those sinewy talons, 
which seem indeed made to grasp the 
thunderbolt—that port erect, which 
bespeaks him Jove’s own bird—that 
majesty, in short, which makes one feel 
that a gun levelled at it ought to burst 
in the hand of the aimer. Tlie white- 
headed sea eagle is the study for a 
King Lear. The condor and the vul- 
ture are simply huge and savage-looking. 
They have no more of one’s respect than 
& cock-sparrow. 

I'm thinking how the ostrich would 
look in a pair of leather breeches and 
top-boots. Iron-ically speaking, he is 
the most refined gastronomer in the 
world; for he devours. the oxidized 
hoops of beer-casks, as newly landed 
tidshipmen do buttered toast. 

Lo!—the tron ! 

The devil take Van Amburgh for 
having distutbed our loyalty towards 
his majesty of the forest. It is a base 
cunning which seeks to overthrow 
our fearful reverence for the prime 
guardian of the arms of England. From 
my infancy, I have delighted in cherish- 
ing the idea that the lion is unconquer- 
able—at least by brute force. Could 
Van Amburgh have won the forest mo- 
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narch’s patronage, his kingly favour 
and protection—could he, in short, 
have shewn himself as privileged to 
kiss the royal paw, without any fear of 
the royal claw, I would have regarded 
him as distinguished among men. But 
when he so degrades the king of 
BEASTS as to make MaNn “ viceroy 
over him,” and proves the lion fool 
enough to fear his keeper, he simply 
illustrates the triumph of radicalism 
over royalty, makes Man the greater 
“ wild beast” of the two, and realises 
the words of Shakspeare, “ This lion is 
a very fox for his valour, and a goose 
for his discretion.” Richard Ceur de 
Lion succumbs to Vanburg, Vainquer 
de Lion; and it becomes high time 
“the lion should be torn from Eng- 
land’s coat.” And yet, look at the 
repose of that recumbent old African ! 
Observe his proud indifference ; and 
mark his expression of calm benignity, 
coequal with that of his resistless might. 
As we behold that “ sage, grave” face, 
we may fancy him revolving schemes 
for the future, when the forest shall 
ring with his roar of retribution. Mean- 
while he patiently “ bides his time.” 
The bust of the lion is one of the 
grandest masterpieces of nature. It is 
beyond the mountain-wave of ocean or 
the majesty of Alp. In expression, the 
lion’s head is the most gigantic thing in 
the world. Your tigers and leopards 
are simply great cats. 

I next visited the giraffes, creatures 
that should live in three-storied houses, 
with their feet on the basement, their 
bodies in the mezzanine, their necks 
threading the staircase, and their beau- 
tiful heads reposing on downy pillows 
in the drawing-room. A giraffe’s cravat 
would be a curiosity. In looking at 
his neck, so delicate and attenuated, 
you have an intuitive notion of whisping 
it through with a switch as you would 
the stem of a thistle. His eyes, for 
melting beauty, are unmatched. They 
are, indeed, “ portals of light,” full 
orbs of radiance, fringed with the soft- 
est lashes, and gleaming with even a 
richer brown than Vandyke’s. 

Not quite so delicate an example is 
that surly mass of impenetrability, 
“the armed rhinoceros,” grossly and 
heavily sighing, like the pump of a 
steam-engine, as he sleeps upon the 
comparatively soft surface of his pave- 
ment-bed, and, by contrast, making 
the elephant in the adjoining cell look 
as lively, slim, and genteel, as a 
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dancing-master beside a dustman. The 
elephant is a weighty argument to prove 
how little magnitude has to do with 
majesty. Nevertheless is he a mighty 
good sort of a creature, with a little eye 
of the most docile benignity. A vast 
incorporation of life,—when still, like a 
rock sculpture; when moving, like an 
earthquake. How is it these living 
engines of many horse-power have 
never been used in London for draught ? 
They would take “ pulls long and 
strong” at Barclay and Perkins’ brown 
stout. May we not look to see the day 
when the Consolidated Metropolitan 
Coal Company’s Locomotive Wharf 
will “ drag its slow length” along the 
Strand behind a team of elephants? 
It is, at all events, strange that the 
Marquess of Waterford has not yet 
driven a pair of them in tandem. 
Leaving the Zoological Gardens, I 
was proceeding down Baker Street, 
when my guinea-pig waxed hungry 
for another sight ; and another shilling 
introduced me into a saloon of palatial 
dimensions and magnificence, glitter- 
ing with mirrors, resplendent with its 
gilded Corinthian architecture, and 
peopled with a bewildering concourse 
of all grades, from kings and conquerors 
to cobblers and beggarly assassins. 
“ Robes and furred gowns,” sceptres 
and crowns, necklaces of diamond and 
eyes of heavenly blue, were mingled 
with rags and bludgeons, shocking bad 
hats, Old Bailey halters and infernal 
machines. Passing strange was it also 
to see a certain number of the people 
present busily employed in dusting the 
faces and brushing the clothes of all 
the others, as though they had been 
nothing more than statues of insensible 
marble. The grave composure with 
which a group of mighty sovereigns 
suffered their noses to be tickled by 
a posse of laughing housemaids, was 
even too tickling for the most buoyant 
fancy. Mistake me not, however. The 
amiable people who, without wincing, 
subjected themselves to this flesh- 
brushing, were no more “ statues of 
marble ” than you are. No; they were 
truly people of your own complexion. 
The wandering eye, the heaving breast, 
proclaimed them kindred with your- 
selves ; and, in short, they were even 
altogether as yourselves, except that 
they were simply of wax! To explain 
the mystery, they comprised (excepting 
the busy housemaids aforesaid) the cele- 
brated exhibition of MapameTussaup 
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anp Sons, who have given a practical 
comment on the words of Shakspeare : 


“ The very life seems warm upon her lip ; 
The fixture of her eye has motion in’t.” 


I entered the room earlier than it is 
usual for company to arrive, and there- 
fore caught the attendants in the daily 
act of preparation, brushing the beards 
of the brave and the brows of the fair. 
The group of the “allied sovereigns” is 
conspicuous on entering. There are 
Alexander of Russia, with his pretty 
little face ; and Blucher, with his fear- 
ful mustachios ; the King of Prussia ; 
and the dandy warrior Murat, king of 
Naples, distinguished by his glittering 
breastplate and raven hair; Marshal 
Ney, fair as brave; the Emperor of 
Austria, in the likeness of William 
Farren ; the political Paganini, Talley- 
rand, whose head, like a barrel-organ 
(as our friend Capt. L. would say), 
could be fitted to any tune; Buona- 
parte, looking a match for the devil ; 
Wellington a match for him; and Nel- 
son a match forthem all. By the way, 


it may not have been Madame Tus- 
saud’s intention; but the Marquess of 
Anglesea has all the appearance of be- 
ing about to give the ** great duke” a 


horsewhipping. More amusing, how- 
ever, than all the great folks before him 
was a respectable-looking elderly gen- 
tleman, of the farmer cut, who seemed 
prodigiously interested in contemplat- 
ing them. He was seated on a sofa 
immediately before the group, again 
and again looking at each in turn, and 
ever and anon giving a slight glance at 
me. le had repeated this two or 
three times, when I felt encouraged to 
address him; for he looked precisely 
as if he had something to impart, and 
was only waiting to be asked to im- 
part it. His snuff-box was in one 
hand, and a pinch ever ready in the 
other ; and, altogether, there was such 
an expression of interest and good 
temper in his countenance, that I sat 
myself beside him, and was on the point 
of putting my question, when a girl came 
up, and began to dust his whiskers. 
And, before this waxen “double” of the 
deceased Cobbett had I been most po- 
litely careful not to stand, lest I should 
intercept the view which he appeared 
to be so earnestly taking of the allied 
sovereigns! This is unquestionably 
the best thing in the room, not except- 
ing Fieschi, who moves his head and 
rolls his eyes over the barrels of his 
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“ infernal machine” with a most start- 
ling resemblance to truth; nor Ma- 
dame St. Amaranthe, whose chest 
gently heaves with the motion of sleep- 
ing life. The figures of Burke and 
Hare are amongst the truest to nature ; 
though, it must be confessed, such 
truth is but of qualified value, since 
some of the veal people, who in the 
course of the morning joined the 
spectators, proved more deceptive 
even than the men of wax! I was 
contemplating the figure of a young 
“ exquisite,” the face of which was so 
formally red and white, its starched 
shirt collar turned down, and _ its 
starched wristbands turned up, with 
such unruffled precision, its gloves so 
very lavender, and the bouquet which it 
held in one of its hands so very arti- 
ficial, that I at once proclaimed the 
bouquet the only natural thing about it, 
and regarded the rest as, beyond cari- 
cature,—over done. Suddenly, to my 
surprise, it moved off towards a real 
man that was standing near it, ex- 
claiming, “* No more wax than I am, 
‘pon my soul!” George IIT. looks like 
a bull; George IV. like a hall-porter ; 
and, finally, Madame Tussaud should 
know that Queen Elizabeth had no¢ a 
pair of black eyes, though she perhaps 
deserved them. 

On quitting the grand saloon, I was 
asked if it was my wish to see the “ six- 
penny room?” Guinea-pig squeaked 
* Yes.” In I went—and out I came, 
much astonished at Madame’s taste for 
blood and butchery! Horrors will al- 
ways prove attractive; and there are 
enough in the “sixpenny room” to 
furnish you with nightmares for the 
rest of your life! 

If [ have said thus much of Madame 
Tussaud’s eighteen-pennyworth, what 
shall be added in praise of Fercuson’s 
Victoria Satoon, an “ unrivalled,” 
twopenny exhibition of the same kind ; 
where, by the magic declarations of its 
proprietor, the mysterious recesses of 
167 High Holborn are transformed 
into a “ grand promenade,” where the 
national taste receives a refining sti- 
mulus in the images of Mother Brown- 
rigg and Molly Malony, the Devon- 
shire giant and the Spanish dwarf,— 
not omitting the dwarf’s less little wife, 
whose “ last born” is to be seen bot- 
tled in spirits, at6d.ahead! To “en- 
tertain and instruct,” without “ causing 
a blush from the fastidious,” is the 
expressed object of this matchless ex- 
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hibition ; and “ parents and guardians” 
are invited to uphold it, as free from 
moral contagion, unapproachable by 
the vicious when sober, or by the virtu- 
ous when drunk,—and calculated, 
finally, “ to please the eye, charm the 
senses, and strike the world with won- 
der!” 

I next proeeeded to Sr. Paut’s Ca- 
THEDRAL, the great national monument 
of Protestant England. Glorious! 
said I, as I contemplated its majestic 
extern. Thou wondrous property of a 
free, a generous, a lofty-minded people ! 
thou proudest home of reformed piety ! 
thou poor man’s church! thou mauso- 
leum of the mighty dead! thou public 
gallery of public monuments to public 
men, erected at the public expense ! 
It is not the hour of prayer, and there- 
fore, without any offence to more sacred 
purposes, I will enter thee, to pay my 
dues of admiration to the great genius 
of the architect who designed thee, and 
of reverence to the memories of the 
Nelsons, the Howards, and the John- 
sons! Open Sessame! 

Lo! the door is chained! 

Open, I say! 

" Two-rance !” exclaims the man 
within. What! fwopence to see the 
monuments raised to Britain’s heroes 
with Britain’s money! the monument 
of the Reformation! the Pantheon of 
the illustrious ! the supreme example of 
our pretension to rival the greatness of 
Pagan, and the magnificence of a 
Rome, reduced to the quality of Mr. 
Ferguson’s twopenny wax-work! Have 
1 rambled, not only unimpeded, but 
flattered by a noble and generous wel- 
come, beneath the gorgeous arcades and 
sublime cupola of San Pietro Vaticano, 
to be afterwards stopped at the door of 
St. Paul’s by a dirty “ tuppunce /”” O 
“dean and chapter,” where is your 
blush? With more hope may I ask, 
where is your brass! The copper cap- 
tain and his crew ate ye! a brazen 
nosed body of two-pennies ! 

Disgusted as I was, I paid the * tup- 
punce ;” and I could have admired the 
majesty of the interior, but that the 
baseness of the admission blinded me. 
Yet is it indeed a magnificent shell. 
Eminently august is the concave of its 
o’erhanging dome, though as unfur- 
nished, as cold, and as ungenial as the 
wine vaults of the dean and chapter— 
are not. It is a splendid volume un- 
read by its possessors. The block- 
heads profess to describe it, and call it 
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* pure Grecian.” “ Purer’”it is than 
they know of; but “ Grecian” it is 
not, which they ought to know. 

“* Well, sir,” said I, to the showman. 
“ What next?” 

“ Why, sir,” said he, with a volu- 
bility amazing, “ there’s the whispering 
gallery, 6d.; library, 2d.; model-room, 
6d.; geometrical staircase, 2d.; great 
bell, 2d. ; ball, 2s.; and vaults one shill- 
ing. So I took out sixteen penny- 
worth, and certainly met with more im- 
pudence and ignorance than I ever ob- 
tained for the same money before. 
Immensely edifying was it to see a 
fellow whistling and swaggering before 
me, as if he had half the right (by edu- 
cation and feeling) to the cathedral 
that I had myself. THis total insensi- 
bility to the theme which it was his 
duty to dilate upon ; his impatience 
even to hear the exclamations of those 
who could have done so; his dog-in- 
office airs, as who should say, * follow 
me, and be d—d to you;” his cool in- 
timation when you get into the whis- 
peting gallery, that, “ if you'll go over 
to the opposite side, he'll stay where he 


is, and whisper to you: all this is so 
delightful, you only wish to kick him. 
The “ whispering” was an especial 


abomination, and put my ire up. I - 
went across as he desired me. 

“ Do you hear me?” said he. 

“ Do you heat me?” said I. 

“ Yes,” said he. 

“Then the less you listen,” said I, 
“ the better.” 

The next day, I attended the morn- 
ing service of the other great temple, 
Westminster Anpey. Prayers being 
concluded, I was about to leave the 
church, when a creature in black 
pounced upon me like a spider on a fly, 
with “ See the abbey, sir!” adding, in 
the same breath, and before he knew 
whether I had the money to spare, 
** One-and-threepence, sir.” The fel- 
low does not even condescend to 
look at you as he speaks. He sees 
you are a stranger, and therefore im- 
mediately makes use of his prerogative, 
either to order you outside the rail, or 
to chouse you out of ** one-and-three- 
pence.” Let me put you on your 
— He choused me out of more. 

put one-and-sixpence into his “ itch- 
ing palm.” He neither returned me 
thanks, nor the odd “ thruppunce ;” 
but “ Walk this way,” said he, as if he 
had been a turnkey ordering a new 
prisoner into his appointed ward. I 
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assented, and found that he really was a 
turnkey, and myself no other than his 
prisoner; for the fellow no sooner got 
me into the knave of the catnedral than 
he locked the iron gates upon me, and 
left me to runiinate for full half an hour 
in the cold, while he went back to secure 
such an additional number of * one- 
and-thruppunces” as to make it worth 
his reverence’s while to lead us the 
rounds. Thus, in this age of Whig re- 
form, the abomination which Gold- 
smith satirised sixty or seventy years 
back still remains to connect the ex- 
tremes of our national grandeur and 
national meanness, Four-and-eight- 
pence to get at St. Paul, and one-and- 
“thruppence” to reach St. Peter! 
Assuredly, it is time these ecclesiastical 
vermin should be swept with the “ be- 
som of destruction” into the dean 
and chapter's dusthole. Time is it, 
too, that the fairy tracery of Henry 
VII.’s chapel should be cleansed 
from its cobwebs, and freed from 
those two rows of dirty and ragged 
pocket-handkerchiefs, or banners, or 
whatever they are called, which now 
degrade it to the level of a Monmouth 
Street old clothes’-shop! Yet worse— 
far worse —than all, is the parrot-note 
of the showman, insulting with its igs 
norant fluency the hallowed solemnity 
of the place, and readering that which 
to an imaginative and informed mind 
would be the presence chamber of piety, 
royalty, and romance, the empty abode 
of a garrulous jackdaw, and by no 
means a fit place for a gentleman. 

And where shall we go next?—-To 
“the Tower?” —“ Ay,” says guinea- 
bird “to the Tower!” Sixpence will 
shew you all the Armories. 

The Tower! What notions are ex- 
cited by the bare mention of that word } 
What a retrospect through the “ dark 
backward and abysm of time!” It 
will be remembered that Shakspeare 
gives us the early history of the Tower 
in Richard III. 

“ Did Julius Cesar build that place, my 
lord? 

“Glos, He did, my gracious liege, be- 

gin that place, 
Which, since, succeeding ages have re- 
edified.” 
Those associations of untimely death 
which now belong to it seem to have 
been anticipated in its construction ; 
for it is described as ‘a fortress large 
and strong, built with a cement fem- 
pered with the blood of beasts!” Since 


’ 
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then, how has the blood—alike of 
guilt, innocence, and beauty —mani- 
fested its “temper!” From its dun- 
geons marched the undaunted Wallace 
to death, On the summits of its tur- 
rets glared the ghastly heads of Athol, 
Fraser, and Setoun, victims of the first 
Edward. Here did the Bishop of 
Exeter lose his mitre, his head being 
unfortunately in it at the time, Sir S. 
Burley and others took their last nap 
in the Tower dungeons. Here, from 
the windows of his prison, did the se- 
cond Richard see a party of his friends 
tied to the tails of as many horses, to 
be dragged to Cheapside, where they 
were beheaded on a fishmonger’s stall. 
From hence went the prior of Win- 
chelsea, and his companions in revolt, 
to be quartered at Tyburn, whence 
their detached fragments were de- 
spatehed like presents of venison, to 
various parts of the kingdom. Here 
poor Lord Cobham ate his last meal, 
previous to his dying the death of a 
fagot at Smithfield; and here Lord 
Say said his last, incapable of saying 
how he felt when the executioner 
“axed” him, Manyare the ghosts of 
the loyal to the deposed Harry which 
haunt the Tower; and here died Harry 
himself with “ false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence!” how is not exactly known. 
Some say Harry died of grief. There 
is, however, a “but” in the case; in 
Clarence’s case, especially, as the story 
of his being drowned in the butt of 
malmsey shall certify. The smother- 
ing of the little princes by Dickon 
—that most arch deed of piteous 
massacre”—-and the execution of the 
son of the murdered Clarence, are the 
next records in this magazine of “ sad 
stories.” The execution of Perkin 
Warbeck, of Tyrrell, Wyndham, and 
the Queen Elizabeth, followed, to show 
that there was not a petal to choose 
between the villain of the white rose 
and the ruffian of the red one, Blue- 
beard Harry came next. He made 
this chamber of death his court, and 
sent forth Stafford, Empson, and 
Dudley to answer to his « fost time of 
axing.” Secondly came De la Pole, 
to suffer that “ extreme penalty” which 
involved the disseverment of the pol/ 
from the Edmund. The Duke of 
Buckingham came next to the “ polling 
place,” followed by the Bishop of Ro- 
chester, who left his head on a spike of 
one of the piers of London Bridge ; 
and next came the witty Sir Thomas 
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More, jestingly to implore that mercy 
for his beard which he disdained to ask 
for his life. ‘ Prythee,” said he, as he 
stooped to the block, “let me put my 
beard aside, for that hath never com- 
mitted treason.” Kill! kill! kill! 
was now King Harry’s word; and the 
Tower sent forth its victims by the 
dozen. Off went the heads of Roch- 
ford, Norris, Weston, and Brereton, as 
a prologue to the tragedy of Anne 
Boleyn, whose “ lytel neck” went in 
two like the stem of a lily. Look! 
—— there — where you see the pavement 
differently laid from the rest; that is 
the place where she suffered; Come 
here at night, and you shall see, danc- 
ing round it, the ghosts of the Lords 
Darcy and Hussey, Constable, Bigot, 
Percy Hamilton, Lumly, Tempest, and 
Aske; the Abbots of Rivaulx, Fount- 
ains and Jervaux ; the Prior of Bird- 
lington, with Sir J. Bulmer and his 
wife, Montague, Neville, Carew, For- 
tescue, Dingly, and the Countess of 
Salisbury, Cromwell the secretary, 
Ifungerford, Grey ; the priests Barnes, 
Garard, and Jerome, Abel, Feather- 
stone, and Powel. ‘“ What! will the 


line stretch out to the crack of doom?” 
Behold! Katherine the queen, the 
Lady Rochford, Cul 


pper, and Der- 
ham, the Earl of Surrey, and Mrs. 
Anne Askew. Bravo! for bluff King 
Harry! In following out the Tower 
annals, we find that the victims it af- 
terwards yielded to the block, the 
stake, or the gallows, were, in the 
reign of Edward VI., some _half-a- 
dozen; in that of “bloody Mary,” 
about a dozen; and in the reign of 
“Good Queen Bess,” about thirty ; 
in the reign of James, a dozen; in that 
of Charles, four; during the rule of 
Cromwell and Parliament, from twelve 
to fourteen ; in the reign of the “ merry 
monarch,” some sixteen; during that 
of James II., only one—the unfortu- 
nate Monmouth; in the reign of 
George I., only two or three ; in that 
of George II., not more than three or 
four; in that of George III., not ex- 
ceeding six or seven, including patriot 
Thistlewood and his gang. Of the 
names of the Tower victims, whom we 
have, for brevity, “ lumped” in totals, 
the principal are those of Seymour, 
Somerset, Jane Grey and Dudley, 
Northumberland, Cranmer, Ridley, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Raleigh, Essex, 
Faux, Overbury, Felton, Mervyn, 
Strafford, Laud; Lovatt, Ferrers; but 
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I am filling my letter with names, and 
have surely read you such a “ lecture 
upon heads” as no other theme but the 
Tower would involve. Let us close 
the catalogue. The wild beasts are 
now banished from within the Tower ; 
we hope there will be no more beasts 
without. You have had blvod enough 
for your sixpence, at all events. Put- 
ting, however, the blood aside, the Ar- 
mories are each of them worth the 
money. The sight is not above being 
paid for. The attendants are civil; 
and there is no positive imposition en- 
forced upon you, until you find that a 
peep at the Jewel Office suddenly 
souses you into the astounding predica- 
ment of having to pay an extra upon 
your sixpence of three shillings! The 
crown jewels are precious—traps for 
the unwary, and the trick is thus 
managed. The attendant who con- 
ducts you for sixpence through the ar- 
mouries, has no fee allowed him for 
going so far; but, if he gets you into 
the Jewel Office, he immediately puts 
two shillings into the hand of the 
lord chamberlain, and one into his 
own. My guinea positively refused to 
be so imposed upon; so that I had to 
satisfy the demand out of my own spare 
silver. 

The “Horse Armory” is unques- 
tionably the most magnificent stable in 
the world; and there is such an ex- 
pression of life in both men and steeds, 
that I shall not be at all surprised if, in 
the event of an attack by the Chartists, 
they should suddenly start from their 
stalls, and ‘make their wooden limbs 
play havoc among the wooden heads of 
the assailants. The “Small Armory” 
will startle those who apply the word 
“small” to the armory instead of the 
arms; and the guide-book, therefore, 
with tautological propriety, calls it the 
* Small-arm Armory,” signifying 345 
feet of length, and small-arms for 
100,000 men, all ready for the shoul- 
der, and, we trust, with shoulders 
ready for them when occasion shall 
need it. 

A boat from the Tower Wharf took 
me over the Thames Tunnel, and a 
shilling took me info it. I certainly 
never dreamt I should so thoroughly 
understand the movements of river na- 
vigation, as now, when I have safely 
stood beneath the bottoms of a fleet of 
merchantmen, with steam-boats pad- 
dling over me, and fish flying above 
me like birds. It is evident this is 
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only the incipient experiment of things 
on a grander scale. The day is not far 
distant when the “ celestial emperor” 
will suddenly be started by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Brunel’s sappers and 
miners, popping up, like Paul Pry, in 
the very centre of Pekin, and followed 
by such an overwhelming fountain of 
tee-totallers, as shall make him in- 
stantly acknowledge the futility of re- 
sisting John Bull in his china-shop. 
On my way back to Regent Street, 
I looked into the Panoramas in Lei- 
cester Square, where old Rome, “ the 
Niobe of Nations,” and modern Ver- 
sailles, the gayest boast of Frenchmen, 
are to be seen under one roof. The 
idea is not bad which thus allies the 
solemn ruins of the Cesars with the 
laughing blandishments of the court of 
Bourbon. A few doors from the 
Panorama is the famous arena wherein 
the lady’s needle has fairly challenged 
the painter’s brush, and where Miss 
Linwood, though worsted, has fought a 
noble fight, and worked herself into a 
inatchless pattern for her sex. Her 
needle-work copies of Gainsborough 
have made Gainsborough’s pictures in 
the National Gallery look like needle- 
work. But her masterpiece is a dish of 
oysters! Who would have thought that 
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so choking a material as worsted could 
have been made to look so glib and 
swallowable ? 

Passing along Piccadilly, the word 
“ Waterloo” attracted my notice; and 
my “ last shilling” admitted me to one 
of the most extraordinary examples of 
industry the world can shew,—a model 
of the great battle, which made a duke 
and un-made an emperor. The dispo- 
sition of the model illustrates the exact 
position of the fight at half-past seven 
in the afternoon, when a Nap was 
nearly taken, as “ afternoon naps” 
frequently are. The Prussians are 
coming up just in time to shew on 
whose side the will of Providence has 
declared itself; the second body of 
French “ invincibles” is advancing to 
receive the same kind of salutation 
which proved too hot for the first; and 
their Corsican master is just at this 
moment thinking, that 

“ He who fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day.” 

That he did not die on the field of 
Waterloo, is a pity—as it regards him 
and us too. 

My guinea is expended. 

“ Your loving 


Locke, B. Ff. 


DARLEY'S EDITION OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 


Apversaria, No. III. 


PETER-SEE-MEE. 


Mr. Georce Dar ey, advantageously 
known to the public in other depart- 
ments of literature, has just published, 
at Moxon’s, a new edition of the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. Moxon’s 
series of dramatic authors is really 
beautiful ; and he has hitherto had in 
his editions the powerful aid of Southey. 
The delicate health of the laureate has, 
we are sorry to say, obliged him for 
the present to abstain from literary la- 
bour; and Darley prologises in his 
place. If we had no other reason for 
speaking kindly of the book than the 
following passage, which concludes the 
preface, it would disarm us :— 


“The task which I undertook with 
reluctance I have executed with solici- 
tude. But it came upon me at so late a 
period, and found me so unprovided 
with materials, save those which casual 
reflection and most superficial research 


had brought together during my indo. 
lent literary hours, that a few weeks’ care 
can have accomplished little deserving 
acceptance. I will not offer other ex- 
cuses, because energies are scarce worth 
the name, if unequal to carry us over for- 
tuitous obstacles, as well as the route it- 
self. How it should have fallen upon 
me to attempt standing in the place of 
Dr. Southey, though without any idea of 
filling it, is only conjecturable from the 
ssible dread which abler and better- 
nown writers than I am may have had, 
lest comparison with him might disserve 
them. Such a comparison is impossible 
in the case of a substitute like me, who 
have no pretensions whatever as a critic, 
except earnest desire for truth, and de- 
termination to speak it. Should disap- 
pointment at the change of Prefacers oc- 
casion my effort to be received with still 
greater severity than it merits, I shall 
yet enjoy the mournful consolation of 
having done my uttermost under very 
unfavourable circumstances,” . 
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But, in truth, Mr. Darley needs no 
patronage in the task he has attempted, 
having adequately, as the logicians 
would say, performed what he designed. 
His preface supplies a fair, though 
somewhat flattering appreciation of the 
brother-dramatists; and it is only fit 
that an editor should fight in the cause 
of his author. But as the object of 
these Adversaria is to attend to a dif- 
ferent department of criticism from that 
of shewing off the merits or demerits of 
taste and style, we may venture to say 
that there is still wanting a eritical edi- 
tion of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Suppose we give an example. In 
the Chances is to be found the follow- 
ing comic adjuration, spoken by Vec- 
chio. 


“ By old claret I enlarge thee, 
By canary [ charge thee, 
By Britain-metheglen, and peeter, 
Appear and answer me in meeter.” 


What is peeter? Let Archdeacon 
Nares, a great authority among the 
small fry of literature, answer. We 
find in his Glossary :— 


‘Pgerer, s. An abbreviation of peter- 
seo-me, a name for some kind of wine 
which has not been described, though 
often mentioned. I suspect, from the 
ridiculous kind of name, that it was a 
factitious wine ; and that Britain, in the 
following mock-invocation, is equally in 
apposition with that and metheglin :— 

‘ By old claret I enlarge thee, 

By canary I charge thee, 

By Britain-metheglin, and peeter, 

Appear and answer me in meeter.’ 
B, and Fi. Chances, y. 3. 


“* See Perer-sEe-MeEr.” 


Well, we shall see “* Peterseeme :"’— 


‘* Perenseme, Perenr-sa-MEENnE, Pr. 
TER-SEMINE (for it is written in all thase 
ways, and sometimes only Peerer), A 
sort of wine ; the name apparently much 
corrupted, but from what original I have 
not been able to trace, It is spoken of as 
a Spanish wine :— 


‘* * Peeter-see-me shall wash thy nowl, 
And Malligo glasses fox thee.’ 
Mrppt. Span. Gipsy, iii. 
1, Anc, D. iv. 158, 
“¢ Imprimis, a pottle of Greek wine, 
a pottle of peter-sa-meene, a pottle of 
charneco,’— Hon, Wh, 2d part, PI. iii. 
457. 


“ © Peter-se-mea, or headstrong charneco, 
Shery, and Rob-o-davy, here could flow.’ 
J.Tayior: Praise of Hempseed, p. 65. 
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** « By canary thus I charge thee, 
By Britain-metheglin, and peeier, 
Appear and answer me in meeter.’ 
B. and Fr. Chances, v, 3. 


“* From the Spaniard all kinds of 
sacks, as malligo, charnio, canary, lea. 
tica, palerno, frontiniac, peter-see-mea.’— 
Philocothonista (1635), p. 48. 


“Tt is plain, however,” continues 
Nares, “ that several of these wines are 
not Spanish. A curious rhyme, entitled 
Vandunk’s Foure Humours, in Qualitie and 
Quantitie, thus mentions it :— 

“*T am mighty melancholy, 
And a quart of sacke will cure me ; 

T am cholericke as any, 

Quart of claret will secure me ; 

I am phlegmaticke as may be, 

Peeter-see-me must inure me ; 

I am sanguine for a ladie, 

And coole Rhenish shall conjure me.’ 
Laws of Drinking, p, 80.” 

In his note on the passage in the 
Chances, Mr. Seward says that neither 
he nor Mr. Simpson were able to find 
the word in any dictionary; and we 
believe they might seek still without 
success, It is not in Webster, Todd’s 
Johnson, or Richardson. Seward con- 
jectures that it may be a wine from 
some part of the Pope’s dominions, or 
Peter's patrimony. He gives up this 
sagacious etymology, however, for a 
more sagacious emendation. Finding 
that the Rhenish wines, Backrack and 
Hock, were in much repute in the 
days of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
discovering that Hockst stands near 
the confluence of the Weeder and the 
Main, he proposes Weeter for Peeter. 
Weber, himself a German, disposes of 
this, by observing that there is no wine 
of any repute or value grown upon the 
Wetter, but offers no explanation of the 
difficult word, In the edition of 1778, 
the note merely says,— 

* We apprehend peeter to be an Eng- 
lish liquor, as well as metheglin; and 


think we have somewhere else seen it 
mentioned,” 


“We” might have seen it in the 
passages quoted by Archdeacon Nares ; 
and that among them which describes 
it as a Spanish wine is correct. The 
word is corrupted from Pedro (or 
Peter) Ximen; and Peter-sa-meene, 
one of the spellings noticed by Nares, 
is merely the English way of express- 
ing this word, as it is pronounced. 
Hear Dr. Henderson, History of 
Wines, p. 307. Talking of the Eliza- 
bethan times, he says : 
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‘That the richest growths of the 
Malaguese vineyards were not unknown 
in England at this period, the frequent 
mention of the Pedro Ximenes, under 
various disguises of the name, testifies.” 


In his note on this the doctor quotes 
the passages from Dekker:  Imprimis, 
a pottle of Greek wine, a pottle of 
peter-sa-meene,’ &c.; and, from the 
Laws of Drinking, “ Peter-see-me must 
inure me ;”’ which will be found in the 
extract from Nares. The archdeacon 
had stopped short in his quotation from 
Dekker, who has, after “a pottle of 
charneco,” added, “ and a pottle of 
Siattica,” which very probably the 
venerable glossographer did not under- 
stand. Dr. Henderson corrects it to 
Aleatico ; which we recommend to 
the attention of any future editor of 
Dekker, if he is ever destined to have 
one. We should also recommend 
Dr. Henderson’s dissertation on the 
etymology and history of sack (p. 298, 
&e.) to the commentators upon Shak- 
speare, who flounder sadly about it, 
and they will find there some things 
that puzzle them thoroughly explained. 
We may remark, that in the passage 
quoted from Taylor, 


** Peter-se-mea, or headstrong charneco, 
Shery, and Rob-o-davy, here could flow,” 


Robodavy, of which Nares does not 
say any thing, is a corruption of 
Rabidavia. “ There is,” says Howell, 
in his letters as quoted by Dr. Hender- 
son, a gentle kind of wine, that grows 
in the mountains of Galicia, but not of 
body enough to bear the sea, called 
Rabidavia.” It was known, however, 
it appears, to Taylor, and therefore 
must have been imported into England. 
We do not remember having seen the 
word elsewhere. 

To return, however, to peterseemee ; 
of which we shall leave it to Dr. Hen- 
derson to give an account. See History 
of Wines, pp. 192-3 :— 

‘* Paxarete, an ancient monastery, 
about five miles from Xeres, gives its 
name to a rich and highly esteemed 
malmsey wine, which is procured from 
the Pedro Ximen, and other rich grapes 
growing on the chalky soils of the sur- 
rounding territory. But as all the Xeres 
Wines are made from partially dried 
grapes, it sometimes happens that the 
fermentation ceases before the saccharine 


* It only occurs in another place beside 
a metrical line, it had better be omitted, 
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matter is fully: decomposed; and an 
agreeable sweet wine, possessing much 
of the aromatic flavour of sherry, but 
taking the name of Paxarete, 1s the 
result. * © * * * Other species 
of wine made in the vicinity of Malaga 
are the Pedro Ximenes, the Guinda,” 
&e, &e. 


And shortly after :— 


“ The Pedro Ximenes, mentioned in 
the above paragraph, receives its name 
from a grape, which is said to have been 
imported from the banks of the Rhine” 
[Seward, it seems, made, unconsciously, 
a good guess as to the native soil of this 
“‘ ridiculously named” wine, when he 
planted it among the Hocks] “ by an in- 
dividual called Pedro Simon (corrupted 
to Ximen, or Ximenes); and is one of 
the richest and most delicate of the Ma. 
laga wines, very much resembling the 
malmsey of Paxarete.” 


To the instances collected by Arch- 

deacon Nares we may add another, 
uoted by Steevens, in his note upon 

enry VI., Part Second, act ii. sc. 3. 
When the neighbours of the armourer 
are drinking with him before his fight 
with his apprentice, one says, “ Here, 
neighbour, here’s a cup of charneco.” 
On which Steevens quotes, among 
other passages, that from Dekker al- 
ready cited (with the corruption Ziat- 
tica for Aleatico), and from The Fair 
Maid of West, 1615. 

Aragoosa,or Peterseemee ; canary, or 
charneco. We notice it, to take the 
opportunity of remarking that, in his 
notes on this scene, Steevens says he 
does not know “ why Shakspeare has 
called the armourer Horner. The name 
of one of the sheriffs, indeed, was 
Horne ;” but what that has to do with 
the matter it would not be easy to say. 
We do not call Courvoisier, Evanson, 
because the name of one of the sheriffs 
is Evans. The man’s name was in re- 
ality William Catour. Horner is, in all 
probability, a misprint for Armourer— 
written Arm’er,—which would not be 
a very remarkable error of the press, 
far less remarkable, in fact, than some 
hundred others in the folios. ‘ Against 
my master, Thomas Armourer,” i.¢., as 
we would say, Thomas the armourer. 
So Shallow says William Cook ; and, 
in fact, it was a very usual phraseology 
of the day.* 


that above quoted ; and as there it mars 
The third scene of the second act of 
Oo 
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Although Nares could not trace the 
original of Peter-see-mee ; yet if he 
was a sherry-drinker, nothing is more 
probable than that he had drunk it. It 
is one of the finest descriptions of 
sherry, and has never ceased to be im- 
ported into this country. At this pre- 
sent moment, we see wines of that 
vintage offered for sale, in more than 
one establishment in London. In The 
Times, for instance, of June 10, 1840, 
we find :— 

“* Wine.—Sadler and Co. Fine mel- 
low old sherry, the actual produce of the 
Pedro Ximenes and Uva grapes, at 42s, 
per dozen,” &c. 


“ Levia quidem hec, et parvi forte, 
si per se spectentur momenti,” says 
Clarke, in the preface to his edition of 
the Iliad, after giving a summary of 
his commentatorial labours. What we 
have been now engaged upon is in all 
conscience trifling enough, and will not, 
we fear, deserve the philosophical apo- 
logy offered by Clarke for his minute 
discussion into points of grammar and 
metre: ** Sed ex elementis constant, ex 
principiis oriuntur omnia: Et ex judi- 
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cii consuetudine in rebus minutis ad- 
hibité, pendet szpissime etiam in 
maximis vera atque accurata scientia.” 
Our defence rests on lower ground, viz. 
that as a revived taste for our old dra- 
matists has lately sprung up among us, 
and is daily extending, the labour is 
not altogether thrown away which re- 
moves difficulties in understanding 
words, sentences, passages, and al- 
lusions, which have puzzled professional 
critics. It is not as lofty of pretence, 
or as eloquent of tone, as that which 
takes upon itself the pointing out of 
— beauties, which in all proba- 

ility the reader would be able, un- 
assisted, to find out for himself; or 
the pronouncing of eloquent declama- 
tions on the great merits, the deep 
thought, the profound discrimination, 
the glowing poetry, and so forth, of 
some given dramatist, in which also, 
perhaps, the guidance of the critic 
might be dispensed with ; but to those 
who do not need directions to admire, 
though they sometimes want materials 
to understand, it may be found quite as 
useful. 


Henry VI., part 2, is in verse at the beginning and the end, and is so printed. It is in 
verse also in the middle, though printed as prose. 


“* 1st Neighbour. Here neighbour [ Horner], I drink to you in a cup of sack. 
2d Neighbour. [And] here, neighbour, here’s a cup of charneco. 
3d Neighbour, t And here’s a pot of good double beer, neighbour. 
Drink, and fear not your man, 


Horner. 


Let it come, i’faith, 


And I will pledge you all ; and a fig for Peter ! 
1st Prentice. Here, Peter, I drink to thee ; and ben't afraid. 
2d Prentice. Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy master ; 

Fight for the credit of the prentices. 


Peter. 


I thank you all: drink, an pray for me, I pray you; 


i ae [For] I think I’ve taken my last draught in this world,” &c. &c. 
The omission of a couple of intrusive particles renders this excellent dramatic 
blank verse. The only unmetrical line is that marked + ; and that is easily mended. 


“ And here’s a pot of double beer, good neighbour.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY JOURNAL BETWEEN CHILI AND JAMAICA3$ 


INCLUDING NOTES ON PERU, GUAYAQUIL, PANAMA, AND 
THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 


BY AN ABSENTEE, HOMEWARD-BOUND. 


Part IT. 


Puna—Lancasterian school the master 
—pilotage—arrival at Guayaquil city— 
visit to its governor——General Wright, 
and General Santa Cruz—Ex-presi- 
dent Orbegoso—General Braune— 
Irisarri — domestic arrangements — 
accommodation for strangers — the 
launch party—ladies of Guayaquil — 
fragment from the history of Don 
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PUNA AND GUAYAQUIL. 

Ar about 8 a. M. we came to anchor off 
the island of Puna, in front of the vil- 
lage of the same name. There cannot 
be any where softer or more beautiful 
scenery than you have there. It is the 
mouth of the great Guayaquil river ; 
which, as it flows down from the 
heights of mighty Chimborazo to the 
ocean, is intercepted in its course by 
numberless islands, every acre of them 
clothed with verdure and foliage down 
to the very margin of the water. From 
the anchorage looking up the river, the 
scenery is that of a large inland lake, 
with its numerous bays and promon- 
tories all fringed with forests. Ever 
and anon from some shady creek 
shoots forth a slender canoe, or the 
blanched sail of a native bungay. 
The west coast of South America, all 
the way from southern Chili to this 
river, is bold and bleak: and after 
voyaging along those barren shores, 
the lavish luxuriance of this sylvan sea- 
board seems to the traveller even more 
beautiful by the contrast it forms to 
what he has been accustomed to. 

The landing-place of the village of 
Puna is at the opening of a retired 
creek. Never until this day bas a place 
so romantic and unique presented itself 
to my sight, nor even to my imagin- 


ation. How shall I describe its houses ? 
They do, literally and precisely speak- 
ing, resemble nests, quite as much as 
they resemble ordinary human habit- 
ations. Picture to oneself an irregular 
fabric of canes, interwoven together like 
wide open hurdle-work, into a shape 
and proportion something between a 
chamber and a cradle; and for a co- 
vering for this, a kind of matted clus- 
tering head-dress, formed of branches 
and leaves of the cocoa-tree blanched 
to a delicate white, and fringing down 
at the basis like the flounce of an 
old-fashioned lady’s gown; and _ this 
roofed basket to be stuck up aloft on 
the tops of some poles, at an elevation 
of ten or twelve feet from the ground ; 
the sides and the floor and the door 
all made alike of plaited bamboos ; 
the only means of ascent being a large 
notched pole, adjusted at an inclination 
only about fifteen degrees declined from 
the perpendicular. Can one call such 
a strange combination as this of leaves 
and bamboos, rocking about aloft on 
the tops of a few poles, by the name of 
house, or cottage, or hut! No. I see 
not how to classify it, except in the 
family of nests. But how pleasant 
these nests are, as they are, in their 
own place! Clamber up into one of 
them, you’ll fancy at first it is going to 
give way with you, ’tis so frail and 
elastic, every step and motion of your 
body makes it rock and recoil so. But 
take courage to throw yourself down 
into one of the grass-platted hammocks 
which are suspended there across from 
one side to the other—let them set 
you gently swinging—enjoy the soft 
eddies of the cooling breeze that thus 
will be wooed to fan you—revel in the 
confident assurance that snakes and 
reptiles will not mount there to do you 
harm, and that mosquitoes, in their 
vexatious flutterings, soar not to the 
altitude of your hovering felicity — 
look out on all sides, through the open 
wicker-work sides of the habitated 
cage, that you may feast your eyes 
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with the beautiful scenery spread out 
beneath—after five minutes’ familiar- 
isation has released you from all ap- 
prehension of toppling over, house and 
all, and has initiated you to a percep- 
tion of all these advantages,— then ad- 
mit to me that a human habitation at 
Puna, nest as it is, yef, after all, isa 
pleasant one. 

Among the most interesting things 
in the village, we found a school, con- 
ducted on the Lancasterian plan. There 
were twenty-two boys in it: most of 
them could read and write; and some 
were even striding into arithmetic 
and grammar, The master was ill in 
bed. I went into his chamber. He 
was a young man, formed in a frail 
and delicate mould. The bold and 
finished developement of his head and 
features seemed to indicate mental 
activity and power; but the languor 
of his expressive eyes, and the hollow- 
ness of his pale cheeks, told a tale of 
suffering and sorrow. He was one to 
make you pity, that either he had been 
born of a grosser and less sensitive 
temperament, or else to a higher and 
more satisfactory destiny. Aspiring to 
high things, he had coveted and gained 
distinction among the compeers of his 
young days,—a cruel and ruinous dis- 
tinction, which removed him from the 
fat contentedness of vulgar labour, 
only to consign him over to the refined 
sufferings of an ill-appreciated self- 
sacrifice. There he was in the comfort- 
less room behind the school-house, sick 
and neglected —pining in obscurity — 
alone ; his young wife cannot be there 
to tend upon him, and his father’s 
heart must not be cheered with the 
endearments of his only little one— 
poverty compels them to be separated : 
she is living with her family in the far- 
away city, till her husband shall be 
better able to maintain her. Poor young 
man! ifa pale face, and an emaciated 
frame, and a lustreless eye, have any 
meaning, I fear you will sooner cancel 
for ever the bond which binds her to 
you, than you will beckon her back to 
you this side the grave, to be the 
partner of your hoped-for prosperity. 
It was, indeed, a privilege to me to 
have the power of doing some small 
service to this unfortunate school- 
master. 

The church of Puna is an edifice 
which can only be dignified with that 
title in the sense in which Lord 
Brougham called the Duke of Cum- 


berland “ illustrious ;” it is a church, 


if you like,—by courtesy. There is no 
resident cure either; so it is to be 
feared that the moral and religious 
condition of the villagers is equally 
dilapidated as the church is. 

You can get no provisions or refresh- 
ments at Puna, although the soil and 
situation admit of an almost incalcul- 
able abundance of fruits and vegetables. 
But the people are too torpid to plant 
or sow. They have their pigs, which 
increase without any trouble to the 
owners; and their cocoa-trees, which 
spontaneously flourish ; and they pick 
up oysters ad libitum on the beach ; 
and so they take no pains for them- 
selves, and the natural capabilities of 
the place are left wholly unimproved. 
Sharks and crocodiles swarm in the 
rivers and creeks; and creatures of an 
objectionable character are numerous 
on shore. Such things as centipedes, 
scorpions, “ salmanguezas,” and taran- 
tilla spiders, are said to abound ; and 
during a season of the year mosquitoes 
are perplexingly plentiful. During our 
stay in this country, we were but little 
molested with noxious animals. 

We picked up a pilot at this island, 
and a very knowing fellow he was. 
He informed us, with the grave conse- 
quentiality of one who had been let 
into important state secrets, that the 
British consul would be very glad of 
our arrival there, for that he had de- 
spatches of consequence in forwardness 
for transmission to England. Leaving 
us a little interval to marvel at the 
mysteriousness of his information, he 
condescended to explain it to us confi- 
dentially, by intimating further that her 
majesty’s consul had been several 
months in the capital negotiating a 
treaty, and had finally succeeded in 
accomplishing it. In some of these 
statements the pilot “ might have been 
furtherout.” He conducted us skilfully 
up that beautiful river, and brought us 
to an anchor in front of the esplanade, 
or, as they call it, “ malajon,” of the 
city of Guayaquil, about ten o’clock of 
the same evening; the moon having 
most lovingly lionised us all the way 
up through its charming scenery. 

Upon going on shore at Guayaquil, 
I proceeded directly to the British 
consulate. Mr. Cope’s reception of us 
was of the kindest and most agreeable ; 
and his estimable lady seemed resolved 
to do her share in the kind business of 
making us welcome. The paramount 
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purpose which T had in visiting this 
place, as well as Lima, made me de- 
sirous of forming a personal acquaint- 
ance with certain of the most in- 
fluential South American chiefs and 
statesmen, whom circumstances had 
thrown together at Guayaquil. I 
had letters to several of the principal 
personages among them. The consul 
entered cordially into my views; and 
conducted me forthwith to the palace 
of the celebrated governor of the place, 
Don Vicente Rocafuerte. It stands 
nearly in the centre of the esplanade. 
As we passed along, we saw signs of 
life and public improvement. Work- 
men were busy in mending and beau- 
tifying the terrace and streets ; the corn- 
punishing uncouthnesses of ancient 
Gothic paving-stones were being jostled 
out of their beds to make way for the 
modern convenience of Macadawm’s in- 
vention. The handsome but uneasy 
old causeways were re-echoing the 
strokes of the leveller’s pickaxe ; and 
even the crossings rejoiced with the 
sounds of preparation for covering them 
over with Piazzas. All this may be 
of common occurrence enough in our 
cities at home; but you shall visit a 
great many Spanish cities before you 
light upon such another instance of 
energy and public spirit. 1 observed, 
also, that we met nota single cocked- 
hat or pair of epaulettes; and this 
circumstance of itself is rare token of 
promise in a South American town. 
After following the clattering of our 
footsteps through two or three half-fur- 
nished apartments of a huge official 
building, we found ourselves in one of 
immense dimensions, whose walls were 
lined with an unusual multitude of 
chairs, and a few old-fashioned mirrors 
nodding down upon them. In the 
centre of the room there was a writing- 
table ; and at that solitary and forsaken- 
looking piece of furniture sat Rocu- 
fuerte. He led us into an inner apart- 
ment, which was rather less bare of the 
appurtenances of elegance and comfort. 
He received me with particular kind- 
ness. He went almost immediately to 
the subject of religious toleration ; and 
his manner of speaking on it was strik- 
ingly powerful and eloquent. It is 
saying but little to state that he de- 
lighted me: I was prepared for him by 
his writings. I went away from this 
visit under an engagement to return in 
two or three hours afterwards ; and from 
that time I saw him constantly during 
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my stay in his city. I shall give some 
account of him in a subsequent page of 
this journal. 

Our next visit was one of form, to 
the commander-in-chief, Gen. Wright. 
He was one of that distinguished clique 
of foreign officers which surrounded 
Bolivar in his splendid career. With 
a reputation for great bravery, he unites 
the character of an amiable and honour- 
able gentleman. We found him in a 
genteel establishment, and unosten- 
tatious in his civilities. He is very 
respectably connected by marriage in 
the country of his adoption ; and seems 
to be greatly and deservedly esteemed. 

We then went to see General Santa 
Cruz; the man who has filled the pub- 
lic eye, and whose name has been traced 
by every pen, and bandied by every 
tongue, in this Continent, for several 
years past. That he has raised his 
native country, Bolivia, to the rank of 
an independent nation—that he has 
given her peace for more than eight 
years, and drawn forth her resources, 
and created her commerce, and esta- 
blished her credit—that his govern- 
ment owed its strength not to ferocity 
and rigour, but has ever been charac- 
terised by enlightenment, and moder- 
ation, and mildness — that he has shewn 
himself to be the only man of weight 
and capacity enough to save Peru from 
anarchy, the only man among them 
honest and strong enough to overawe 
revolutionary licentiousness, to discou- 
rage official profligacy, to disallow pre- 
scriptive corruption, and to chastise 
treachery — that he has always chosen 
the career of civilisation to march in — 
that he has attracted to himself the fa- 
vourable notice of the leading govern- 
ments of Europe, and known how to 
conciliate honourable enemies, — all 
these things were well known to me, 
and naturally prepared me for the pre- 
sence of an extraordinary man. But 
as it pleases my fancy to picture forth 
the portraits of extraordinary person- 
ages, Santa Cruz’s personal appearance 
is by no means orthodox. The quick, 
lively eye, which indicates an intuitive 
promptness of perception, and which 
seems to scan your meaning sooner 
than you can express it, is not the eye 
of Santa Cruz. His whole countenance 
expresses a good deal of thoughtful- 
ness, but nothing at all of genius. 
The habitual posture of his features is 
that of one who listens attentively, and 
takes in all that is said even by the 
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humblest person in the company, and 
who salitates dispassionately, and 
decides resolutely. His manners are 
natural, easy, and courteous ; his habits, 
temperate and industrious. In his do- 
mestic relations he is virtuous and 
happy. We found him engaged with 
his secretaries, whom he gently dis- 
missed upon our entering. Our con- 
versation soon became animated and 
interesting. My personal acquaintance 
with the governing powers in Chili, 
and the Chileno generalissimo in Peru, 
and my recent intimate intercourse 
with these parties, induced a great 
deal of inquiry on the part of the ex- 
protector of the Peru-Bolivian Confe- 
deration ; and the discussion which 
ensued was marked by much candour 
and openness to conviction on his part. 
The following day he returned my 
visit ; and I had frequent intercourse 
with him afterwards. Two days before 
we left Guayaquil, I dined with him: 
his sefiorita was present; and two ge- 
nerals of his staff completed the party. 
I hardly know when or where I have 
enjoyed a more agreeable and well- 
arranged party; and I ought to add 
that the lady’s contribution to its satis- 
factoriness was by no means insigni- 
ficant. Madame Santa Cruz is a 
pleasing and interesting person, con- 
spicuous among her countrywomen for 
being domestic in her tastes and unble- 
mished in her conduct. About eight 
months ago I sent her, by the hand of 
a mutual friend, a Spanish copy of our 
Prayer-book ; and I was delighted and 
thankful to find that the gift had not 
been unvalued or neglected. 

A conference which I had with Ge- 
neral Santa Cruz, just before I left, 
caused me some surprise at the pecu- 
liarity of the great man’s ideas relative 
to the policy and actual powers of the 
great European nations. In some 
points I had to combat him ; and at 
last, where I did not succeed in per- 
suading him as fully as I wished, I was 
forced to content inyself with promising 
him that his projected visit to England 
would disabuse his mind of some im- 
portant misconceptions. 

I had to make a visit to Orbegoso, 
the man who has been figuring so fre- 
quently, in the character of president, 
in the vicissitudes of Peru; and who 
lately acted so conspicuous a fighting 
part before the walls of Lima. He is a 
person of no exemplary character, with 
talents of a very mediocre class, and 


views rather confused and circum- 
scribed. In various periods of his ad- 
ministration he has committed egre- 
gious blunders, and done a large 
amount of mischief. Every one in 
these countries knows thus much of 
him. It was only when I came to see 
his noble figure, and handsome com- 
manding appearance, that I could at 
all understand the mystery of his po- 
pularity in Peru. Moreover, in mere 
justice, let it be told in his favour that 
he has proved himself a brave man. 
His recent demonstration of desperate 
courage, in fighting a Chili army of 
three thousand men at Guia, when he 
had a force not amounting to eight 
hundred men, and the obstinate deter- 
mination which put him at the head of 
that hopeless onset, the first to strike, 
and made him to be the last among 
the few who disputed the powerful in- 
vaders’ progress over the bridge of the 
city—this last passage in his public 
life has blotted out from the recollec- 
tion of his countrymen a multitude of 
his antecedent sins; and just in pro- 
portion as they are exasperated against 
the foreign army which took forcible 
possession of their city and country, 
so do they now cherish the name of 
Orbegoso, because he is the man who 
vigorously opposed it. Comparing what 
I saw in Peru, and what this gentleman 
told me of his ideas, with all that I had 
heard in Lima, I came to the conclu- 
sion that he and his partisans are not 
inactive, and that it is a probable con- 
tingency that we shall hear of his being 
reinstated in the government of his 
country. 

General Braune’s personal appear- 
ance accords well with the high mili- 
tary fame which he has acquired. 
Though he has been so long in the 
field at the head of an army, and so 
recently and incessantly engrossed with 
the concerns of active warfare, you can 
find nothing in his mild and urbane 
demeanour which would lead you to 
suspect his identity with the brave and 
warlike chief who has baffled all the 
aggressions of Buenos Ayres on Bo- 
livia, and made the tyrant Rosas desist 
from his insolent attempts. You can 
easily trace in General Braune the 
decisiveness of a military commander ; 
but none of that dictatorial imperative- 
ness which is often associated with 
long service and high command. 

Santa Cruz made me acquainted 
with that extraordinary man, [risarra. 
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His face indicates some of the bad 
qualities of which his career has af- 
forded too many demonstrations ; but 
it gives very scanty sigus of the singu- 
lar talent, and vivacity, and wit, which 
are stereotyped in every page of his 
writings. He gave me a complete copy 
of his various publications, which are 
more to my taste than his company. 
So much concerning the men of note 
whom I fell in with at Guayaquil. 
Our party on shore from the ship 
amounted to three; and we did not 
think it would be considerate to avail 
ourselves of the consul’s hospitality so 
far as to take up our lodging at his 
house. We therefore invoked the aid 
of some commercial gentlemen to whom 
we had brought letters of introduction, 
and who were extremely kind to us; 
and under their guidance we perambu- 
lated various quarters of the city in 
search of dormitories. This pursuit 
gave us an opportunity of observing 
the interior arrangements of several 
houses ; and I remarked one pecu- 
liarity above the rest, in the disposition 
of the rooms. In most cases the edi- 
fice consists of three stories. The low- 
est of these is on a level with the street, 
and is partly sacrificed to a broad, pon- 
derous piazza, which covers the public 
irotioir. The rest of the ground-floor 
is portioned out into shops and store- 
rooms. The next story, which we 
should call the first floor, is low and 
ill appointed ; comprising a range of 
miserable rooms, which all open out 
upon one common balcony, and are all 
accessible from the street by one com- 
mon staircase. These first-floor rooms 
are so many tenements, let out sepa- 
rately to lodgers of the lower orders of 
society. The upper story of all is the 
only one which presents the appearance 
of a gentleman’s residence. It is ge- 
nerally lofty and handsome, girthed 
round by a fine broad balcony, and 
containing spacious drawing-rooms, 
and the other chambers appropriate for 
the accommodation of a genteel family. 
The proprietor of the mansion lives ex- 
clusively in this upper compartment ; 
he mounts to his abode by a detached 
series of wide flights of steps, and 
maintains no kind of intercourse with 
the inferior floors, excepting always, 
as I take for granted, at certain pe- 
riodical seasons of rent-paying. We 
thought ourselves particularly fortunate 
to succeed in procuring the use of 
sleeping apartments in the ¢op story of 
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a house. I should very reluctantly in- 
cur the responsibility of recommending 
any decent person to a berth on the 


ee 
There are no hotels in Guayaquil. 
The “ Fondas ” are merely refreshment 
rooms, where you may go and sit down 
at a little wooden table, and be served 
with iced lemonade, or pine-appleade, 
and cigars, and other articles of tro- 
pical luxury. In the gastronomic 
department, the place has many com- 
mendable things ; but nothing so much 
so as its beautiful pine-apples. I had 
often heard that they are the best 
in the world; and during this visit 
I acquired a well-digested conviction 
that they must be so. For a coin of 
less value than an English sixpence, 
they give you a pine-apple weighing 
from six to nine pounds without the 
head, as highly flavoured as any 
epicure can dream of, and as sweet 
and innocuous as the weakest sto- 
mach can reasonably require. They 
may be eaten in any quantity short of 
absolute surfeit, and at any time, with- 
out risk of compunctious visitings. The 
cigars of Guayaquil cannot fairly be 
admitted to class among its superior 
productions ; they are decidedly bad. 
During our stay a small vessel of 
war was launched. The day happened 
to be a “ dia de fiesta;” and a large 
concourse of people was attracted to 
witness the operation. The scene of 
the launch happened to be almost con- 
tiguous to the consul’s residence, and 
he invited a large party on the occasion. 
At this entertainment we met the most 
distinguished people of the place. 
There were present the governor, Santa 
Cruz, and all the bigwigs already men- 
tioned ; and we had the pleasme of 
being introduced to a considerable por- 
tion of the fair ladies of Guayaquil. 
The average of beauty among them ap- 
peared to me to be decidedly as high 
as fame has represented it. But what 
pleased me most was a certain modest 
and chaste demeanour which seems to 
characterise these fair ones, and to dis- 
tinguish them from many members of 
their sisterhood of the great Spanish 
family in South America. But their 
style of dressing is outrageous: they 
disfigure their persons with some of 
the monstrosities of the last century. 
I saw several handsome women of fine 
figure, whose petticoats were stiffened 
and protruded, in the most hideous 
manner imaginable, by the Gothic 
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maneuvre of wires sewn in under the 
hems and flounces of the skirts. A 
more graceless and unbecoming ar- 
rangement was never inflicted on the 
natural dignity of a well-formed female 
figure. 

Another absurd fashion prevails 
among these good ladies. They came 
to this launch-party, an out-of-door 
performance, each of them attired in 
outré ball-dress!~ The consul’s lady 
informed me that it is a universal 
rule with these pretty and evidently 
amiable creatures to adopt a similar 
state of equipment for all kinds of 
visits and morning-calls ; and no dress 
is permitted to do duty on any second 
occasion. This preposterously foolish 
fashion must have the effect, I should 
think, of dealing a heavy blow on 
the popularity of marriage among the 
celebses of that society; excepting, 
perhaps, the very few who could con- 
veniently minister to such extravagance. 

I accompanied a friend to the top of 
the wooded hills which overhang the 
city of Guayaquil. The view from the 
spot where the Powder-house stands is 
a very magnificent panorama. Imme- 
diately under you, om one side, at the 
foot of the hill, lies the city, stretching 
round a fine bend of the bank of the 
river, and hedged in on all other sides 
with picturesque groves of tropical va- 
riety and luxuriance. On the opposite 
bank of the stream, at the distance of 
about a mile’s breadth, there is a sweet 
undulating island, whose wilderness of 
shrubs is studded here and there with 
groups of orange-trees, and cocoa-nut- 
trees loaded with fruit, and whose 
drooping branches kiss the waters in 
a million of places. Looking east- 
wards towards the interior of the coun- 
try, you see an infinite expanse of 
wooded plains, intersected by the river ; 
in which, as far as the eye can reach, 
it traces an endless variety of creeks 
and islands. Ifthe evening be clear, 
as it was for us, the spectator will de- 
scry, in the extreme background, the 
snowcap of huge Chimborazo blushing 
back the parting glance of the setting 
sun. And then turning away towards 
the west, his eyes will be greeted by 
the far-away hills of North Peru, and 
the waters of the Pacific slumbering at 
their feet. General Wright took us to 
a party at the house of a relative of his 
wife’s. The house was fitted up in the 
European style, tastefully, and at great 
expense. I could not omit to remark 


it, as a case of rare occurrence in this 
Continent, that the care and good taste 
expended upon it had not been exclu- 
sively employed on the principal rooms ; 
every chamber and passage, even down 
to the lowest step of the broad stairs, 
were as handsome and clean as paint, 
and floor-cloth, and carpet, could make 
them. 

It was bad taste in me to devote 
myself nearly all the evening to the 
conversation of the governor, Don Vi- 
cente Rocafuerte, instead of seeking a 
place in some coterie of those very par- 
ticularly fair ladies. Let me be allowed 
to throw all the blame of such ungal- 
lant preference on the charms of that 
good man’s eloquence, and on the co- 
gency of the serious reasons which 
made me anxious and assiduous to 
cultivate an intimacy with him. I pay 
a large price for the choice I made on 
that occasion, by my present inability 
to inform my readers particularly and 
precisely concerning the conversational 
graces and mental accomplishments of 
these Guayaquilanians, who are reckon- 
ed to be the nicest ladies in all South 
America. Not to suppress any thing 
of the truth, however, I will confess 
that, though I was conversing with 
Rocafuerte, I did ever and anon con- 
trive to cast a contemplative eye, as it 
were parenthetically, on the figurantes 
in the quadrilles, and it struck me that 
they made rather a solemn duty of the 
business ; certainly, they seemed to 
have but little to say for themselves 
with their respective caballeros. 

It was pleasing to observe how much 
esteemed and respected her majesty’s 
consul has made himself among the 
people of the country.. Many evi- 
dences of this fell within my cogni- 
sance. Among others, I stumbled 
upon his name one day, mentioned in 
a printed public document, in such 
terms of respect and regard, as made 
one glad to look upon him as the 
British representative. 

I will conclude these few notices of 
Guayaquil with a short account of cer- 
tain remarkable passages in the life of 
his excellency, Don Vicente Rocafuerte, 
its present patriotic governor and bene- 
factor. 

Rocafuerte’s family was established 
in South America in the time of the 
old Spanish régime, one of considerable 
opulence and distinguished respectabi- 
lity. He was one of the first, and has 
been one of the most effectual, cham- 
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ions of South American independence. 
Vhile he was yet quite a young man, 
his earliest thought of such an enter- 
prise was suggested to him in a Lon- 
don street at midnight. He had been 
dining at the Spanish ambassador’s, 
and had met there another young Spa- 
nish gentleman, like himself, from 
South America. After leaving the am- 
bassador’s house, they were walking 
together towards their hotel, when 
Rocafuerte casually remarked to his 
companion that he had not been quite 
pleased with the diplomatist’s manner 
of treating them — that it had heen too 
much of a patronising and condescend- 
ing kind to suit his feelings. His 
friend’s reply was this: “ What should 
prevent us from sending ambassadors 
of our own from the states of Spanish 
America to the nations of the earth, 
without troubling peninsular Spain at 
all further in such matters?” The 
man who threw out this suggestion 
was Simon Botrvar. Upon the mind 
of Rocafuerte it flashed like a gleam of 
light revealed to one who hitherto has 
been feeble-sighted or blind. Ina few 
years afterwards he was resident in 
London again—as the representative 
of a South American free state at the 
court of St. James’s. 

Without attempting to follow him 
through all his long and honourable 
career, I shall pass on to a compara- 
tively recent date—say less than half- 
a-dozen years ago. 

The president of the country was 
General Flores ; a tried, good soldier, 
and an honourable man. But he was 
violently opposed by Rocafuerte and 
his party, on the ground of his not 
being enlightened enough to lead on 
the “ Patria” towards civilisation; nor 
even, in fact, independent enough to 
avoid becoming a tool in the hands of 
the bigots and anti-improvement men. 
In a civil war, which was the conse- 
quence, the liberal party got terribly 
worsted; and Rocafuerte, after many 
narrow escapes from peril, and some 
season of concealment, was discovered, 
and seized, and brought in a prisoner 
loaded with irons. He was thrust into 
a cell; and expected nothing else but 
the fate which falls to those who 
attempt what he attempted, and fail 
in it. 

General Flores arrived ; and the pre- 
vailing opinion was that Rocafuerte 
would be shot on the morrow. But 
Flores had heard some accounts of his 
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captive’s character and conduct, which 
induced him to pause and consider how 
he shall deal with so respected an 
enemy. 

That night an officer entered the cell 
of Rocafuerte, and informed him that 
the president, General Flores, was out- 
side the door, only waiting his permis- 
sion to come in and speak with him. 
Their conference lasted long. At first 
Flores behaved towards his prisoner 
with the condescension of a pitying 
interest; but before the interview was 
over Flores treated him as one to be 
looked up to and admired. All bitter 
recollections of bygone rivalry between 
them were that night sacrificed to their 
love for their common country; and 
terms and arrangements of an alliance 
were forthwith drawn up and agreed 
upon between the parties. 

When the morning dawned, last 
night’s captive was sitting, quitted of 
his chains, in his own house; and the 
chief, who had captured and clutched 
his foe, was proclaiming that foe the 
political head of the country, and de- 
claring himself to be a military servant 
under him! By this honourable and 
high-minded transaction, Rocafuerte 
was transferred from a dungeon to the 
place of highest authority. 

But not so soon was peace restored 
to the country. The bigot party in the 
capital, whose tool Flores had been, 
began to fear for themselves when they 
heard that the apostle of liberty was 
thus actually invested with power. So 
they sent down a strong remonstrance 
to Flores against what had been done, 
and menaced him with their fiercest 
opposition unless he immediately con- 
sented to undo his own act. But 
General Flores, to his great credit be 
it recorded, held fast by his new con- 
federate, and defied the hostility of his 
old party. The fanatic faction then 
mustered an army, and marched from 
the capital to invade Guayaquil, deter- 
mined to extinguish the other party, 
and to get rid of Rocafuerte altogether. 
General Flores collected what forces he 
could, and calling General Wright to 
the command of his infantry, went forth 
to meet the enemy. The two armies 
encountered on the wilds of Chimbo- 
razo. An impetuous, irresistible charge 
made by Wright and his infantry de- 
cided the fortune of the day; and the 
army of the fanatics was scattered. 

Here, then, was General Flores, 
flushed with a new victory, and at the 
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head of a conquering army. Who was 
to stand in his way? Le gave none 
au opportunity of doing so ; for, hasten- 
ing back to Guayaquil, the first thing 
he did was to restore the chief power 
into the hands of Rocafuerte. Two 
months of his presidential term yet re- 
mained at that time unexpired. He 
employed them in giving force to his 
endeavours towards conciliating the 
prejudices of the ignorant or mistaken 
in favour of Rocafuerte. On the due 
day of their expiration, he formally laid 
down the supreme authority, and had 
much happiness in seeing Rocafuerte 
properly elected to be his successor. 

During the four full years of the lat- 
ter’s administration, Flores steadily and 
consistently supported him. They 
worked cordially together in all mat- 
ters which they believed might advance 
the interests of their country ; and at 
last, when Rocafuerte’s term of govern- 
ment was expired, he in his turn laid 
down his office in favour of Flores, and 
is now serving under him, in the se- 
cond place of power and trust in that 
republic. They yet emulate each other 
might and main; but it is now the 
emulation of friends, each endeavour- 
ing to surpass his competitor only in 
doing good to the “ Patria.” 

As an instance of Rocafuerte’s disiu- 
terestedness, I can state positively that, 
during the years of his presidency, he 
gave up 6000 dollars a-year, the half 
of his official income, towards the exi- 
gencies of the state. There is not an 
institution of charity or beneficence 
there which he does not liberally sup- 
pe and his private acts of benevo- 
ence are on a scale, and of a frequency, 
which would hardly have been credible 
to me on any testimony less authoritative 
than that with which I was favoured. 


FROM GUAYAQUIL TO JAMAICA, TAKING 
IN PANAMA AND THE ISTHMUS. 


It is necessary to take advantage of 
high ebb-tides to get down the river of 
Guayaquil, with a vessel that has any 
considerable draught of water. To 
comply with this necessity, we got up 
our anchor in the middle of the night, 
and commenced our descent down the 
stream. It cost us four long beating, 
baffling days before we could congra- 
tulate ourselves on being fairly clear of 
the river: the vessel seemed to sym- 
pathise with us in our reluctance to 
quit a place which we had found so 
pleasant, Such slow progress was too 


tedious to be compensated for even by 
the opportunity which it afforded us of 
contemplating the charms of the scenery. 
Nothing particular attracted my atten- 
tion, except that one day there was an 
extraordinary stir among the monsters 
of the deep. We were surrounded by 
a large company of whales, who were 
assembled evidently on some occasion 
of joy and merry-making ; for I cannot 
imagine that such huge, unwieldy gam- 
bols as we witnessed can constitute any 
portion of the serious and ordinary 
proceedings of those very well-behaved 
animals. An adverse wind drove us 
down on the North-Peruvian coast, 
where we found ourselves almost close 
to the little port of Tumbez ; the place 
where Pizarro, with his little band of 
adventurers, first effected his landing 
in the country, and strengthened his 
position. Off the mouth of the river, 
outside of the island of Puna, we were 
placed well for observing the singular 
form of an island there, called Amorta- 
jada, which means “ laid out for 
burial.” It is remarkably like one of 
the marble effigies in churches, which 
lie so cold and still upon the tomb- 
stone slabs, with their heedless heads 
laid upon the hard pillows, and their 
hands folded all so unresistingly upon 
their bosoms. Viewed from the south 
and east, this island looks like a giant 
effigy, reclining on an elephantine tomb 
in the middle of the sea. To me there 
was something impressive in the ap- 
pearance of that island; the waves 
dashed fiercely about its foundations, 
and the insidious surge attempted 
again and again, in vain, to scale its 
unyielding sides. But let the billows 
beat never so furiously, let the surfs 
assault it never so untiringly, there 
lies the dead man’s figure still on its 
mighty unmoved couch, still untouched 
and undisturbed, with its face turned 
steadfastly towards heaven! It pre- 
sented itself to my imagination as a 
triumphant colossal monument, re- 
minding me that ‘* the sea also shall 
give up its dead.” 

We touched, in passing, at a little 
— called Santa Helena, where they 
vave nothing but superfine grass hats, 


and a scanty allowance of fishing-boats. 
* * % ~ % 


At noonday we crossed the equator. 
What a strange pervasive sentiment is 
the love of home and country! It 
adapts itself to circumstances which 
would seem, to those who have not 
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been for years far away in stranger 
lands, incapable of awakening a sym- 
pathy. Even the consciousness of be- 
ing in the northera hemisphere made 
my heart more light and buoyant; 
simply because it is my hemisphere, 
and that of those I most care for. 
cd ot 3 ke ro 

A very agreeable breeze carried us 
expeditiously through the “ variables,” 
and did every thing that was kind for 
us, excepting cooling the temperature, 
all the way down to Panama. On the 
eighth day from Guayaquil we were en- 
tering the spacious bay which derives 
its name from the city of Panama. 
The bay is, however, far too vast in 
its proportions to admit of being seen 
simultaneously as one entire spectacle. 
You learn that you are within its com- 
pass from the wide-seeing luminaries 
of heaven, before any object meets 
your eye to let you know the fact. 
But by successive stages you eventual- 
ly come upon one island, and then an- 
other, which prove that your celestial 
observations gave true tidings to your 
understanding, while yet your five 
senses were no witnesses to the fact. 
Afterwards, comparing each object with 
the other, and combining all together in 
their due relation, and proportion, and 
mutual bearings, you come to spread 
out before your mind’s eye a panoramic 
representation of the tout ensemble. 
And thus it is that beauty in scenery, 
like beauty in woman, should not be 
too large in its dimensions, or else it 
loses much of its delectableness. The 
beauty developes itself to your appre- 
hension, in the first case, slowly and 
unimpassionedly —a mere constructive 
conclusion arrived at by a syllogism ; 
but where the proportions are more 
modest and meet for the limited vision 
of mortal beholders, so that the eye 
may look on it altogether and at once 
without aching, then the beauty takes 
your admiration by storm, and carries 
you away the willing captive of an 
agreeable surprise. 

The Bay of Panama, too, beautiful 
as it is, has its inconveniences. We 
experienced there a distressing Coali- 
tion between rain and heat, in opposi- 
tion to our comfort. It was a sorry 
choice between being stifled in the ca- 
bin or drowned on the deck: we were 
as effectually steamed as we could have 
been in a patent vapour-bath. On the 
morning of we were close upon the 
Isla del Rey, which is the principal of 
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the group called the Pearl Islands. 
We had no time to stop and see the 
performances of the celebrated divers, 
who bring up the precious shells from 
the bottom of the sea. Pursuing our 
course up the bay, we passed a great 
number of islets; and sailed close un- 
der the very beautiful one called Ta- 
boga, with its hanging sides all covered 
with pine-apple trees. Half-a-dozen 
miles further on, in the inmost recess 
of the bay, were two or three little 
green insular hills; and within them 
we cast anchor, in the midst of a vio- 
lent squall, and with the rain so thick 
that it was difficult to descry the moun- 
tainous mainland, though not more 
than two miles distant from us. It 
was a great disappointment that the 
inclemency of the weather during the 
rest of the afternoon prohibited com- 
munication with the shore. Knowing 
that it was of much consequence to me 
not to be detained long at Panama, or 
at any other point of this ague-ish 
isthmus, more especially at this season, 
when rain and miasma are exercising 
most freely their periodical prerogative 
to fever and kill, I could not help being 
impatiently anxious to have tidings from 
the town concerning my chance of get- 
ting speedily forwarded on from the 
Atlantic side. 

Very early on the following morning, 
while I was lying asleep on the cabin- 
locker, I heard the master announce to 
the commander that a shore-boat was 
approaching ; and immediately after I 
was called up on deck to act as inter- 
preter. I found there a functionary, 
who said he was come from the go- 
vernor in his excellency’s boat, with 
orders to put it and himself at our 
disposal. Ile was accompanied by a 
messenger sent to us by the English 
consul, to inform us that we had arrived 
just at the very nick of time; that the 
courier was to leave for Chagres the 
same day, and that I must hasten on 
shore immediately. 

Now this was a case of what men 
call “ good luck,” and “ bless their 
stars” for: I confess that I was super- 
stitious or presumptuous enough to 
ascribe it to the kindness of Providence, 
aud to raise my heart in thankfulness 
to God for it. It may be an under- 
taking too great for my confined capa- 
cities to explain how the hand of the 
Almighty guides and controls those 
occurrences which we so vaguely de- 
signate “ accidental ;” but, for all that, 
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I will not part with my belief in the 
fact. There is enough of comfort in 
such belief amply to indemnify me for 
all the sneers which sceptics or philo- 
sophers may please to bestow on it. 

[ sent my heavy baggage on shore in 
the governor’s boat, and we followed 
soon after. No customhouse officers 
interfered with me or mine: a polite 
instance of non-intervention, much to 
be commended. We were very frankly 
and hospitably received by the consul ; 
with whom after breakfast I sallied 
forth to see the town. It may safely 
be asserted that, for singularity of ap- 
pearance and antiquity of character, 
there is not in all South America a 
town better worth the trouble of ex- 
ploring. Approaching it on the sea- 
ward side, you cannot help admiring 
its unique and original features. The 
battlements are not, like those of Lima 
and the rest of these fortified places, 
half-antique and half-modern, battered 
here and plastered there, and bearing 
every where the look of a mud-fort 
— : they are grim-visaged, old 

attlements, with their iron bases 
bathed in the waves of the sea, and 
their veteran fronts made warlike and 
respectable by the bronzing of time. 
Each bastion and angle is crowned 
with a right old-fashioned overhanging 
sentry-tower, with its loopholes all 
round, and its smooth stone-cased roof, 
like the crown of an ancient helmet ; 
and here and there, from some crevice 
in the masonry, there thrusts up its 
aspiring head a green grass-tuft, waving 
saucily in the breeze, as if it were con- 
scious of the pride ofa warrior’s plume. 
And all the buildings you see within 
the walls are in strict uniformity of 
style and age. They are not the new- 
built green-and-yellow-painted mush- 
room edifices of prosperous Valparaiso ; 
not the decayed lath and plaster dusty 
flat roofs of Peruvian houses: they are 
solid and sombre buildings of old grey 
granite, their steep roofs embossed with 
moss, and their painted gable-ends each 
crowned with a crucifix of stone. The 
landing-place is not less in character. 
Under a lofty battery there is a small 
ragged promontory of rock, on which a 
few rugged steps lead up to a low- 
arched postern. Within this postern 
the visitor finds himself in a long, low- 
vaulted corridor, or cloister, used as a 
market-place ; and he has to wind his 
way through the noisy crowd of half- 
dressed hucksters, and to pass through 


another gateway before he sets himself 
within the city. As he passes on from 
that inner gate, let him hold up his head, 
and, like Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, 
“‘ look as virtuous as he conveniently 
can,” because the old, sad-looking 
house that fronts him just there is 
the governor’s residence ; and as the 
governor may not have a great deal of 
business on hand, and may be in an 
observant humour, it is just possible 
that his excellency may be peeping out 
at the new-comer from behind one of 
the window-shutters. At all events, 
this “ unbending of greatness” took 
place in my case, as I afterwards dis- 
covered in the course ofa visit to the 
governor; though any flattering infer- 
ence that I might have drawn from the 
fact in my own proper favour was dis- 
allowed by a further discovery, that the 
chief object of their surreptitious recon- 
noitrings was my faithful and much- 
to-be-admired old dog. I called with 
the consul on the governor, both on the 
ground of general propriety, and par- 
ticularly for the purpose of acknow- 
ledging his civility in sending his boat 
for me, and in ordering my baggage to 
be passed free from all inspection or 
expense. I found him a man quite in 
keeping with the place,—an antique, 
grass-grown specimen of the olden 
times, stately in his courtesies, and 
scanty in his nether apparel. There 
was one trifling circumstance, however, 
in his excellency’s househould arrange- 
ments, which, being brought into juxta- 
position with the dignity of his own 
ve at deportment, formed rather a 
udicrous antithesis. It was simply the 
presence of several of his children in 
the audience-chamber with us —some 
of them by no means piccaninnies — 
all of them gambolling about in a state 
of absolute nakedness! I would have 
masked this blushing record under a 
language little familiar to lady's eyes 
—I would have put it that the children 
were in puris naturalibus—but that 
would have been to misstate the fact, 
for they were by no means in a “ pure” 
state. The son and heir of the tall, 
long-waisted old dignitary by no means 
took after the symmetry of his father’s 
figure: there were some prominences 
about his unswathed person truly sur- 
prising, and, in so far as the curved line 
is the line of beauty, of a very beautiful 
outline. 

Panama is a very unhealthy place. 
Out of a small body of soldiers quar- 
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tered there at the time of my visit, 
more than one-sixth portion was in the 
hospital. Our consul, a man appa- 
rently of a robust, sound conformation, 
had contracted there such serious ail- 
ments as to make it necessary for him 
to withdraw to a better climate for a 
time. I saw hardly one healthy-look- 
ing person in the streets. Its beauty 
to the eye is but one indication of its 
treachery to the constitution. If nota 
crevice on the housetop is unproduc- 
tive of vegetation —if the public places 
of the city, and the very steps of the 
cathedral, and the tops of the ramparts, 
shew you the flagstones carpeted over 
with verdure,—what is the cause of 
this luxuriance? Why, simply the 
same agency which operates so pre- 
judicially on the animal system of 
human creatures—the agency of a 
steaming atmosphere. Constant rains 
and excessive heat co-operate to pro- 
duce an exuberant vegetation ; and this 
in its turn, by the exhalations of its 
ripeness and corruption, furnishes back 
to the atmosphere an added fund of 
distempering miasma. And although 
the destructive effects of these in- 
fluences in the city, where there are 
paved streets and unobstructed drains, 
and where the water runs off, are yet 
developed to a lamentable extent, 
much more malignant must they be 
among the forests and morasses of the 
isthmus, where there has been no clear- 
ing away of Nature’s rankest products, 
and where in a thousand places the 
waters are pent up and _ sluggish; 
prolific producers of reptiles and noi- 
some vapours. 
Ea te # # * 

Almost before daylight we were 
roused by the purveyor of men and 
mules, who had engaged to convey us 
over the land-transit part of the Isthmus 
of Darien. The cavalcade provided for 
us comprised seven mules, and three 
men on foot. In proportion to the 
quantity of our baggage, this number 
of mules seemed to be needlessly large ; 
but we had not to proceed far on our 
journey to learn that a poor beast 
ought not to be expected to bear more 
than a third of the ordinary load on a 
track such as this was.. We halted at 
the gate of the city to admire its pecu- 
liar comeliness. Its appearance, as you 
go out of it on the land side, is as in- 
teresting as it is from the sea. Directly 
fronting the great gate, within side of 
it, there is an ancient church, and a 
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fantastic but picturesque shrine unde 
the open sky; so that the first object 
which presents itself to the eye of one 
entering the city is the consecrated altar 
of its tutelar saint. As you go out of 
the city, you are, as it were, in the 
country at one stride. You find not 
outside the gate, as is so commonly the 
case with walled towns, any filth heaps, 
or places of bones, or prescriptive haunts 
of rascality and rubbish : while one foot 
yet lingers within the lintel of the gate, 
the other treads on a green grass field. 
The foss is like a binding of evergreen 
lawn round the battlements, smoothly 
sweeping round their bases, as I have 
seen it done by a gardener’s skill round 
the ruins of some fine feudal castle in 
my own country. But the perfection 
of verdant decoration, which is prac- 
ticable enough in the private grounds 
of a petted old castle, looks like an 
effect of magic when you see it dis- 
played on public ground, and on a 
large scale embracing an inhabited city. 
You pass on by a winding military road 
over a field, whose herbaceous honours 
on either side of you are seemingly as 
unintruded on by the step of man as if 
they pertained to the seclusion of some 
inaccessible valley of the Andes. 

After that you come out upon a kind 
of little suburban town, the great square 
of which shews you a shabby church 
and a noisy market. We availed our- 
selves of the latter to buy a stock of 
bread, which we took personal change of. 
Let no traveller disdain to do the same ; 
for he will get no more of that first ne- 
cessary of life till he finds himself 
munching ship’s biscuit on the bosom 
of the Caribbean Sea. And now we 
will suppose ourselves clear of the town 
and the suburbs. We have left in the 
rear all those pretty stray cottages, with 
their tall beehive-roofs hiding among 
the branches of the fruit-trees. Our 
guides stopped before a human habita- 
tion, and asked us coaxingly for a 
couple of reales to get a drink there: 
the plea was that “ this was the last 
house we should see.” ‘“‘ The last” of 
any thing is an affecting idea; so we 
gave them the reales to cheer them. I 
ought to say something about the style 
of the journeying, and the character of 
the country of the isthmus. But I feel 
a presentiment that it will be almost 
as hard to travel over it satisfactorily 
thus mounted on a pen, as it was to do 
so bodily bestriding a mule. 

While I am thus hesitating, however, 
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one preliminary has been performed. 
The guides have divested their persons 
of almost all those coverings which are 
worn in cold climates for the sake of 
comfort, and in hot ones from a respect 
for decency. One man is in a state of 
nudity ; and the other two are encum- 
bered with no other raiment than a very 
laconic shirt a-piece. Considering that 
every other step they are plunged up to 
the knee in mud and water, this may 
be on the whole a convenient travelling 
equipment in those parts; that is, on 
the supposition that one’s skin has been 
sunned and tanned to the due degree 
of musquito-proof, dreadnought dura- 
bility. The route lay through a forest 
all the way; and reveals occasional 
glimpses of exceedingly beautiful 
scenery. If the horned cattle, of which 
we saw several herds, were tame ani- 
mals, we must conclude that the terri- 
tory of the isthmus is not absolutely 
unprofitable. But even then, how 
neglected and unimproved! A rich 
productive soil, with a climate in the 
utmost degree fertilising, lying between 
two oceans, with an immediate access 
to a convenient port on either side,— 
surely such a property, if made any 
thing of, would he a source of great 
wealth to enterprising owners, with 
capital. But the point of view from 
which this locality assumes the most 
interesting aspect is in reference to the 
undertaking now in course of consum- 
mation, of a steam-ship communication 
between Panama and all the countries 
which lie between it and Cape Horn. 
The object is to bring those countries 
into a readier and more extensive inter- 
course with Europe, by adopting the 
passage of the isthmus, instead of 
voyaging round by the tedious and 
hazardous circuit of Cape Horn. Val- 
paraiso is thus to be placed within less 
than half its present distance of Europe 
—calculating distance by time—and 
all the other ports on the coast in their 
proportions. The natural resources of 
these countries are immense. Chili, 
with her surplus corn, with her unas- 
certained abundance of mines of cop- 
per, silver, and gold; Peru, with her 
plantations of sugar, of coffee, of to- 
bacco, of cocoa, with her plains of salt- 
petre, and forests that yield the valuable 
bark ; Bolivia, with her Potosi, and 
other mines of precious metal unnum- 
bered ; and Guayaquil, pouring forth, 
or capable of pouring forth, an im- 
mense supply of all the costly produc- 


tions of a rich soil, under a tropical sky 
—or, if she must pay the foreign trader 
in money, weighing out her treasures of 
gold-dust ;—all these countries have 
the capabilities of benefiting and being 
benefited by intercourse with other na- 
tions, to almost an unlimited extent. 
But they want the advantages which 
accrue from civilisation, and capital, 
and knowledge ; and these advantages 
they can only acquire by means of 
intercourse with peoples superior to 
themselves. Slowly, and by little de- 
grees, they are gaining them at present 
from the strangers who, spite of the 
danger of doubling Cape Horn, and 
the disadvantages of the distance, visit 
their coasts to traffic with them. But 
if you can shorten the distance mate- 
rially, and diminish the risk and loss 
of long voyages, you will greatly in- 
crease the number of such visitors to 
those shores, and, consequently, you 
will multiply the means for benefiting 
those peoples, and for enlarging the 
useful operations of commerce. 
# * # * * 

To connect the foregoing remarks 
with the present chapter of my journal, 
[ have only to call attention to the fact, 
that the success of that enterprise must 
needs be more or less affected by the 
character of the passage over the 
isthmus. The steam conveyances in 
both oceans may be expeditious and 
convenient; but if the land-transit in- 
tervening be very objectionable, un- 
avoidably it will operate as a drawback 
on the superiority of the whole line of 
communication. I paid particular at- 
tention to the character of the country 
over which the land-journey passes. [ 
am no engineer, and consequently my 
opinion may be hardly worth relating ; 
but it appeared to me that there is no 
obstacle in the way of forming a good 
road across. You pass over no plains, 
or table-lands, it is true-—you are per- 
petually ascending or descending ; but 
the inequalities of the surface are not 
on a giant scale —there are no fathom- 
less ravines or insurmountable ridges. 

About three years ago, a citizen of 
the United States, a Col. Biddell, a 
brother of the Mr. Biddell of Bank 
notoriety, obtained from the govern- 
ment of New Granada, to whom the 
territory belongs, a license to form a 
railway across the isthmus; and, upon 
certain conditions, an exclusive privi- 
lege of transit for ten years. This 
gentleman died soon afterwards, and 
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so his project fell to the ground. Now, 
whether it would pay to make a rail- 
road over the neck of land in question 
is a point on which I cannot pretend to 
have an opinion. But I cannot doubt 
of its being practicable. The distance 
from Panama to Cruces is twenty-one 
miles; and from Cruces, the river 
Chagres is navigable down to the 
Caribbean Sea. Whether stone per- 
vades the whole line, I cannot say ; 
but the timber necessary for such a 
work is on the spot in great abun- 
dance. But will it answer, perhaps, to 
adopt the means of land transit at pre- 
sent in use, rather than lumber the na- 
vigation enterprise with any attempt to 
alter and improve it? I should think 
decidedly not. My reasons for think- 
ing so will be illustrated and enforced 
by the few notes which I have yet to 
make of our experience of travel be- 
tween Panama and Chagres. As I 
have already mentioned the distance 
from Panama on the Pacific to Cruces 
on the Chagres, a river which flows 
into that part of the Atlantic called the 
Caribbean Sea, is computed at only 
twenty-one miles. Yet it cost us, 
though we were fairly mounted, and 
all the beasts ofour caravan were laden 
lightly, and we made the best of our 
way,— it cost ten hours and a half of 
vigorous and incessant jee-uping, and 
coaxing, and spurring, to accomplish 
that distance. 

But this, simply this alone, implies 
nothing absolutely astounding to the 
nerves Of a traveller; a tedious, weari- 
some ride say, and there’s the worst of 
it! No—that’s not the worst of it; 
your ride is under asun which scorches 
fearfully, and through forest thickets 
where not a breath of air is stirring, 
and through marshes and quagmires 
such as cause every individual step of 
your progress to be a separate and 
anxious struggle, and among holes and 
rocks that keep your calculating facul- 
ties continually on the rack to estimate 
the chances of your getting ten yards 
farther without breaking down en- 
tirely. My mule was the only one 
which clambered over it all without 
falling. Then again, there descends 
upon you, at short intervals, such a 
pour-down of water from the upper fir- 
mament,— rain is no proper name for 
it, because rain conveys the idea of 
water coming down in drops, whereas, 
the showers of the isthmus, as we ex- 
perienced them, are more like wide 
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sheets of water falling bodily upon the 
earth. They send before them no 
avant courier — scattered drops to 
warn you that they may be expected 
immediately ; they are their own mes- 
sengers, and before one can put on a 
cloak the liquid enemy has pounced 
on him, and he is drenched to the skin 
almost ina moment. Upon that con- 
dition of the outward man, directly 
afterwards, the sun resumes his fervid 
operations, and the forcing system is 
exemplified in the person of a man in 
so striking a manner, that one of modest 
stature may well be excused, if in con- 
sideration of so effectual a steaming he 
bargained for acquiring an added inch 
or two of altitude. However, no such 
expectation was realised. Another 
source of great inconvenience, and 
doubtless, also,. of some risk, in this 
unpleasant journey, was the prevalence 
of a poisoned atmosphere. The air 
was surcharged with rank exhalations 
of fetid vegetable matter; and there is 
no dependence at all to be placed in 
the scientific pretensions of a due and 
proper olfactory organ, if the vegetable 
products of that soil do not comprise a 
vast proportion of those which are 
noxious and unwholesome. But, per- 
haps, the most objectionable circum- 
stance of all in the transit is the neces- 
sity of stowing the legs away in postures 
more ingenious than easy, and which 
would be considered decidedly un- 
horsemanlike anywhere in the world 
except at Mr. Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
performed by “the fool.” The track 
frequently leads through deep ditch- 
like defiles, like clefts in the earth; 
and the traveller finds himself so strait- 
ened for space on either side of him, 
that he is obliged to make some other 
arrangement with his nether members 
than the usual one of leaving them 
pendent over the flaps of the saddle. 
To save his legs from being crushed, 
he must elevate them to the altitude of 
his seat, which is inconvenient on 
horseback, and manage to bestow 
them in the vicinity of his animal’s 
neck. But the legs thus placed find 
but little support ; there is no landing- 
place, or ¢erra firma, about a mule’s 
shoulder for them to rest upon; so 
that the feet very soon acquire a level 
force gravitating downwards, equal to 
the weight of a couple of ordinary 
portmanteaus ; and let the rider possess 
what muscular powers he may in his 
lumber sinews, his feet will be “ too 
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many” for him, and he will have to 
relinquish his efforts to maintain them 
against their will, in contiguity with 
the ears ofthe mule. But since they 
may not hang down at the sides, and 
will not protrude horizontally forward 
any longer, there remains but one al- 
ternative; they must be doubled up 
behind, under one. With some people 
it takes a good deal of straining and 
compressing to effect this operation, 
and when effected the result is not 
generally pleasing. It may suit well 
enough with the supple pliancy of the 
limbs of an Arab, or of an ourang- 
outang, to deposit the feet in the hol- 
low of the saddle, and then sit upon 
them; but to people set firm upon 
their pins, whose joints have grown 
into their places under the bracing in- 
fluences of cold climates, it is neither 
safe nor comfortable to bestride an 
animal in the said position. My tra- 
velling companion and myself had 
been accustomed to horse exercise, 
having lived for some years in a coun- 
try where horsemanship is an indis- 
pensable condition of society ; and hav- 
ing been inured by practice to exertion 
of that kind to an uncommon extent, it 
may be supposed that we were likely to 
feel comparatively lightly the diffi- 
culties and inconveniences of that ride. 
But, indeed, we were both extremely 
tried and exhausted by it; we arrived 
at Cruces sore, and weary, and worn- 
out by it. I observed not many inter- 
esting objects by the way. The tim- 
ber was surpassingly fine, and the ap- 
pearance of the pendulous parasites 
was remarkable, which, hanging per- 
pendicularly in straight lines from the 
great branches down to the ground, 
and taking root therein, mark the syl- 
van shades with white vertical stripes, 
looking at a distance like gleams of 
light penetrating the thick canopy of 
foliage. We saw, also, two of those 
giant ant-hives which are so well de- 
scribed in little books of natural his- 
tory. A few wigwams which we 
passed appeared to me notable for no- 
thing but the unclad, filthy appearance 
of the Indians, and the bustling ac- 
tivity of the women. The man-Indian 
also works in his way, and marvellous 
work he performs. The larger classes 
of commercial bales and boxes sent out 
from England are very cumbrous and 
weighty. In other countries, they 
transfer such from place to place in 
carts or wagons; in this country it is 


not possible; there are no carts or 
wagons on the isthmus; no mule is ca- 
pable of bearing their burden over such 
atrack. But what the strength of the 
beast of burden is not competent to 
perform one of these poor Indians ac- 
complishes. He makes a kind of 
wickerwork frame, to fit upon his 
shoulders, something similar to the 
frame which glaziers use to carry glass 
on, and upon that frame he adjusts the 
huge burden with fastidious nicety, so 
as to balance it exactly; and with his 
staff in his hand he starts from the 
river’s side, engaging to deliver it at 
Panama; and after days of groaning 
and sweating, he reaches the city, and 
receives his scanty recompence. One 
of these Indian carriers that I met 
struck me as being the most stupendous 
human animal I ever saw; he was al- 
most in a state of nudity, which al- 
lowed me to see to advantage the 
Herculean proportions of his body and 
limbs. A tremendous _hydrautic- 
pressed, iron-bound, Manchester bale 
was poised upon his shoulders; he 
groaned, as if unconsciously, with each 
slow measured step, and his great 
arched chest vibrated. But I should 
think he was the only man in the 
world who could have moved twenty 
paces under such a burden. We were 
beginning to despair of ever arriving at 
the end of our tiresome journey, when 
we passed a little stone crucifix ro- 
mantically placed by the side of a 
brook, which at that part of our pro- 
gress constituted the highway. One of 
the guides told us that a poor widow of 
the village had set up that crucifix, to 
mark the spot where her helpmate met 
an untimely death. We inferred that 
the village was not far distant; and a 
few minutes afterwards we merged 
from the wood, and came suddenly on 
Cruces. The point d’appui is the 
green brow of a beehive-shaped hill, 
around whose base, for more than half 
a complete circle, the river Chagres 
sweeps ; and down the easy slopes on 
all sides the cone-roofed cottages, at 
little intervals, form the lines of streets 
which radiate from the top of the 
mound as their common centre, and 
gradually diverge as they descend to 
the bank of the river. Ifyou were to 
take an open umbrella, and cut away 
something less than half of its hemi- 
spheric spread, the portion remaining 
would constitute a pretty correct model 
of the groun?, a arrangement of this 
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singular village,—the whalebone ribs, 
of course, representing the streets. But 
to understand at all adequately the pe- 
culiar beauty of this place, you must 
know that every cottage stands sepa- 
rate and detached, and that every yard 
of intervening space between the 
houses, including the streets’and cross- 
ways, is covered with lawn-like herb- 
age. The ground on the other side of 
the river rises precipitately to the 
height of two or three hundred feet, and 
is covered with an infinite variety of 
superb forest trees ; and behind this, in 
the distance, a succession of lofty 
mountain-peaks, all covered with park- 
like timber. Ifthe reader of this has 
the organ of “ arrangement” sufficiently 
developed on his knowledge-box to 
enable him to put properly together 
the unshapely fragments of my dis- 
jointed description, so that there be the 
village stretching down at his feet over 
the greensward slopes, and the sweep- 
ing bend of the river silently circling 
the base of the hill, and beyond the 
huge amphitheatre spread all around, 
and peopled to its summit with the 
giants of the forest, looking down over 
each other’s heads upon the sheltered 
settlement below ;—so! there will be 
presented to his imagination a fair con- 
ception of the picturesque beauty of 
Cruces. My jumbled recollections of 
the component parts of that charming 
scene being thus put on paper, may 
be, I dare say, to the uninitiated —I 
won't say the clumsy—like the quaint- 
shaped, unintelligible triangles and 
polygons of a Chinese puzzle in a state 
of disorganisation ; but, gentle reader, 
have you but the skill of a puzzle- 
defying talent for arranging, and I 
have given you, after all, a very beau- 
tiful picture. 

We were a little way in advance of 
our cavalcade when we found our- 
selves in the village; and we pushed 
on into it, not knowing exactly where 
to go, but expecting every moment 
that our guides would overtake us, and 
give us the desirable information. 
Somewhat to our surprise, and amaz- 
ingly to our annoyance, they tarried 
behind an unaccountable while; and 
we were forced to retrace our steps in 
quest of them. We found them just 
outside the place, engaged very lei- 
surely in the “ duties of the toilette.” 
The naked man was reassuming the 
garb ofa civilised animal, and all *hree 
were donning their aents witu 
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apparently much zeal for the cause of 
decency, and a due understanding of 
the sensation which they were going to 
cause in the village. Whether it was 
that familiarisation had too much re- 
conciled us to savage life, or that our 
weariness could ill brook any delay in 
the process of getting housed, and re- 
freshed with food,—I must confess 
the fact, that this clothing performance 
appeared to me and my companion at 
the time in the light of a vexatious sa- 
crifice to an ill-timed sense of delicacy. 
There is no “ house of entertainment” 
at Cruces. ‘There is but one house 
entitled to be ranked above the cate- 
gory of mere cottages; and that mansion 
of distinction owes its envied eminence 
to the extravagant enterprise of its 
founder, who made it to consist of two 
roomsand a cupboard-place,and roofed 
it over with pantiles! In the pre- 
sence of such an edifice, the bamboo- 
built, cocoa-branched neighbours na- 
turally hide their diminished heads ; 
and it was not without a show of im- 
portance that the chief guide conducted 
his travellers to the great house of the 
place. The lord of the mansion, a 
rhomboidal figure, in very short jean 
trousers, and very large white jacket-— 
both articles having enjoyed, evidently, 
a long-standing immunity from forci- 
ble immersion in soap-suds, and his 
beard unmolested since the last “‘ dia 
de fiesta,” or holyday— stood forth in 
front of his abode in a lounging and 
imposing manner, seeming to con- 
template the sky, in order that no one 
might suppose that he would gape cu- 
riously at the strangers; and ostenta- 
tiously — his teeth with a small 
piece of stick, to shew that he was a 
man of leisure and refinement. “‘ Who 
is the sefor?” inquired I of one of our 
attendants. ‘ Es el dueiio de la casa, 
senor!” He is the master of the 
house, sir!” Irummaged in my pocket 
for a letter which I had for him from 
the English consul at Panama, com- 
mending us to his attentions. He 
opened it consequentially, conscious 
that reverential eyes were bent upon 
him from twenty points of the village 
eminence ; and as he slowly and 
gravely deciphered its contents, he 
continued to dig the toothpick twig 
into the recesses of his mouth with so 
much force and assiduity, that I, who 
was looking down into the opening 
from my mule’s back, and could see 
that inside there was more material of 
P 
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gaps and gums than of teeth for him to 
work upon,— I began to fear that he 
would insert the twig into some cavity, 
and have difficulty to extract it again. 
The letter was deliberately refolded, 
and deposited in an ample pocket of 
the jean trousers, before Don Antonio 
Parra conceived that enough had been 
done to impress the world with an 
opinion of his dignity, and that at 
length something ought to be _per- 
formed to vindicate his good breeding 
and hospitality. He accordingly as- 
sumed a very urbane manner, and de- 
sired us to alight, informing us that he 
and the consul were great friends, and 
that we might therefore “ command 
him in all things.” Stiffly and pain- 
fully we divorced our persons from the 
saddles, and entered the house. There 
were two apartments, as I mentioned 
before ; one of them was the sanctum 
of the family, wherein Mr. Parra and 
Mrs. Parra, and five or six little Parras, 
and divers half-Indian domestics, were 
accustomed to sleep during the night, 
and to eat, lounge, and smoke through 
the hours of the day. The other apart- 
ment was occupied by piled-up stores 
of mercantile bales, awaiting their turn 
to travel over the isthmus on some 
Indian’s shoulders. It served, also, as 
a thoroughfare, and a place of resort 
for sundry dogs, and fowls, and earthen 
pans, and suchlike hoysehold append- 
ages. In this store-room our baggage 
was deposited, and ourselves on the 
top of it. It was impossible to wait 
patiently the result of the people’s 
slow proceedings towards getting us 
some supper; we therefore very pru- 
dently found something to do in bath- 
ing ourselves in a large pan of water, 
and afterwards rubbing our bodies 
over with eau de Cologne. After that, 
we found ourselves so refreshed, that 
we were able to open two hermetically 
sealed tin cases of concentrated soup, 
and to boil it up in scrupulous con- 
formity with the printed directions. 
And fortunate for us that we had such 
a subsidy! When supper came, it 
was some indescribable compound 
teeming with garlic; nothing but an 
ostrich’s ora Spaniard’s stomach could 
have taken it in without creating spas- 
modicremonstrances. My half-famished 
dog ventured upon it, and evidently 
suffered from dyspepsia in conse- 
quence. For ourselves, we swallowed 
the soup, and half-a-dozen eggs a- 
piece; and in less than half-an-hour 


were both sound asleep. I tumbled 
myself diagonally across a grass ham- 
mock which hung there; and when 
the cock that was perched a yard from 
my ear crowed his shrill greeting to the 
morning dawn, I awoke, and found 
myself in the same identical position, 
with my clothes on. I cannot say 
what constituted the couch of my com- 
pafiero; but we agreed that we never 
slept so sweetly before. 

We got some excellent chocolate for 
breakfast, and were early on the move 
to pursue our journey. Parra charged 
us very moderately for our “ board and 
lodging ;” for which effort of honesty 
he indemnified his finances by giving 
me in exchange for my doubloons a 
quantity of bad coin, which I never 
could ym any where, except in the 
way of gratuities to necessitous per- 
sons, Our mode of conveyance was 
now by the river, which they navigate 
with Indian canoes, some of which are 
of large dimensions. Ours measured 
more than fifty feet in length ; its 
depth from the gunwale was hardly 
less than four feet; its breadth perhaps 
about as much. And all is one single 
timber, made out ofan individual tree ; 
there was not a patch upon it from 
stem to stern, excepting the thwarts! 
The canoe was worked by four people 
besides the owner, whose part of the 
performance was confined to smoking 
and sleeping ; but he was very earnest 
and persevering in those duties. For 
the first hour of our progress, our at- 
tention was engrossed with admiration 
of the soft and charming scenery ; but 
the endless succession of such beautiful 
views eventually sated our appetites 
for the picturesque. This result was 
expedited, no donbt, by the recurrence, 
at intervals of an hour or so, of heavy 
showers; and, moreover, there was 
something in the monotonous plashing 
of the oars, and the even more mo- 
notonous chant which the rowers ever- 
lastingly accompanied it with, which 
acted as an opiate on one’s sensibi- 
lities ; and, to tell the whole truth, I 
doubt if the master of the canoe had 
ever before carried passengers so nearly 
rivalling himself in powers of som- 
nolency. In the afternoon, they pushed 
the canoe upon a landing-place on a 
pretty green bank, and informed us that 
they were going to take their meal 
there. We saw an Indian wigwam 
under the trees, a little way above us, 
tenanted by two or three human crea- 
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tures, and a multitude of dumb ones 
good for food, We had hopes, there- 
fore, of being enabled to imitate our 
yam-devouring canoe-men. On ap- 
proaching the Indian shed, we found 
there a decent notable poor woman, 
vigorously pounding some rice between 
two stones; and her little daughter by 
her side, maintaining vigilant defensive 
operations against sundry encroaching 
cocks and hens, who displayed a de- 
cided partiality for farinaceous diet. 
On our making known that we very 
much needed some food, a poor young 
chanticleer, who had made himself 
conspicuous as a ringleader in the 
petty larceny affair, was immediately 
taken into custody, and summarily 
visited with capital punishment. The 
rest of the cocks and hens watched the 
execution with grave complacency, as 
being quite satisfied that the criminal 
deserved his fate; and, perhaps, not 
sorry in their hearts to get rid of one 
whose activity had ofttimes disappointed 
them of the capture of some stray grains 
of rice. 

Don Antonio Parra, at Cruces, gave 
us particular warning not to expose our- 
selves there to the nightair. He said 
there was one particular house, that of 
one Sefior Ramos, in which we might 
safely pass the night because it was air- 
tight, but that we must not onany account 
put our heads out of doors. These, and 
other similar notes of preparation, had 
preoceupied us with very strong im- 
pressions of the undesirableness of night 
exposure at that particular stage of our 
travels; and it may be imagined that 
we were a little dismayed at finding 
ourselves, when night closed in upon 
upon us, yet three or four hours distant 
from the solitary refuge afforded by 
Mr. Ramos’s air-tight edifice: but 
there was no help for it, so we fell 
asleep again. I had a long sleep, and 
was dreaming of a dying dog, and 
alligators that croaked in a very un- 
natural manner, when the chant of the 
boatmen ceased, and I was aroused to 
a state of partial consciousness. I 
heard a plash in the water; then an- 
other, and then another; and afterwards 
all was silent and still. On rubbing 
my eyes I perceived that it was too 
dark to see any thing; and, after 
elevating my voice in a multiplicity of 
inquiries addressed to the people of the 
canoe, I became aware of the fact that 
it was waste of breath. In short, it 
was near midnight; we were arrived 
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at Chagres; the canoe-men knew that 
it was too late to get admittance into 
any house; and, in order to avoid the 
storm of vexation which they expected 
from us as soon as we should learn 
how matters were, they just moored 
the canoe in a pool before the village, 
and then quietly slipped over the 
sides and waded on shore. So we 
were left there uninformed, sleeping in 
blissful ignorance of the friendlessness 
of our situation. Our first impulse 
was, of course, to startle the silence of 
the night with vociferous proclamations 
of the very interesting and pertinent 
fact, that the owner of the canoe and 
all his gang richly deserved to be 
hanged. This point being established, 
it next occurred to us that we might 
as well shout for help from the shore, 
which we did with great earnestness 
for about a quarter of an hour without 
any effect. At length the man of the 
air-tight house flitted across my mind: 
he must be a man of consequence, or 
else why should his house be tighter 
than other people’s houses? And if 
so, his name, emphatically bellowed 
forth in the dead of night, was likely 
to attract some one’s attention. I ap- 
plied myself to the task of shouting at 
the top of my voice, in a most exciting 
tone, “Sefior Ramos! Sefior Ra- 
mos!” After a little perseverance in 
this performance, some lights were seen 
moving about, and by and by a man 
came wading to us through the waters, 
and asked us, “ Por el amor Dios, qué 
hay?’ * By the love of God, what is 
the matter?” We bribed this man to 
go and kick at Sefior Ramos’s door, 
and to inform that gentleman of our 
predicament. An immense deal of 
kicking of doors and barking of dogs 
took place before our ambassador 
effected a parley. He returned to tell 
us that Sefior Ramos was away, and 
that the man in charge of the air-proof 
house dared not admit any one so late 
at night. So it was evident that we 
must remain in that canoe on the 
bosom of a filthy pool the whole of 
the night. We shrugged our shoulders 
at the thoughts of it, and adopted the 
only precautions in our power. First 
we sent our new ally for some water; 
at the expiration of half an hour he 
returned with that necessary of life in 
an earthen pan, which it would have 
been easy for a moderate-sized man to 
bathe in, but it was not possible for 
any man to drink out of it. Another 
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journey brought us a calipash ; and in 
this we mixed a small quantity of 
cognac brandy which remained in our 
bottle, with a large proportion of water. 
We then set to, very energetically, to 
create an artificial atmosphere around 
us, and to kill the miasma with cigar- 
smoke ; and, having considerable faith 
in this antidote to infection, we not 
only exerted ourselves to the utmost 
in producing a cloud, but also en- 
gaged the man’s services for the night 
in the same department of industry. 
We were agreed that it would be 
dangerous to sleep, and we resolved 
to keep awake and be continually 
smoking cigars until the morning. In 
less than an hour afterwards a little 
alarm that occurred surprised us both 
in the act of resigning ourselves to 
Morpheus. There was a noise, as of 
something moving about stealthily in 
the water; sometimes approaching our 
canoe, and at last seemingly attempting 
to scramble into the bow of it. At 
this crisis I threw the first thing that I 
could get hold of in the dark with 
all my force in the direction of the 
supposed intrusion. It happened to 
be the empty calipash which made a 
good deal of clatter when it pitched, 
and then all was silence. We dis- 
cussed what it could be, and then came 
to the conclusion that it was probably 
a crocodile desirous of joining our 
party. We were again beginning to 
doze off into a state of unconscious- 
ness when the splashings in the water 
were heard again. My companion 
started up and reconnoitred; and, 
after a few seconds of silent observa- 
tion, he exclaimed, ‘* Good gracious ! 
it is a crocodile!” The beast was just 
paddling and pausing alongside of our 
canoe ; now approaching a little way, 
and now again retreating a stroke; we 
could see his great grim head from the 
neck upwards out of the water; I had 
no arms, offensive or defensive. My 
fellow-traveller had a sword. The 
crocodile came nearer: he smote it 
with the sword. Has it fled? No! 
He smites again, and it moves not! 
Now I make it a condition with any 
lady or gentleman who peeps into this 
journal, that she or he shall not pre- 
sume to say “ Pshaw!” or to use any 
word or gesture which might imply 
contempt for the heroic conduct of 
my friend and myself, when I tell him 
or her that the crocodile was an ex- 
ceedingly large log of wood, washed 


down from the forest by some moun- 
tain-torrent, and then floating on the 
eddies of the tides near the mouth of 
the river that had brought it there. 

The remainder of that night passed 
without any more waking alarms. I 
slept soundly and dreamed again of 
crocodiles that croaked in a most ugly 
key ; but the phenomenon no longer 
disturbed my peace, for reason sus- 
tained sufficient ascendancy to let me 
know that the croaking proceeded from 
a concert of frogs in the marshy banks 
of the pool, and that the crocodiles 
were but wooden ones. 

Early in the morning we were trans- 
ferred to the shore on men’s shoulders ; 
and how thankful I ought to be for 
being able to record that this night’s 
exposure to the perils of the Chagres 
atmosphere did us no damage what- 
ever! Again let me recognise the 
merciful kindness of God’s Providence, 
and be grateful. 

Nor have I yet told all the reasons 
for thankfulness that fell to our lot at 
this stage of our progress. The first 
thing we heard on being put on ¢éerra 
firma, was the valuable intelligence 
that the packet had arrived the pre- 
ceding evening, and was at anchor in 
the offing. So we might expect the 
commander’s boat on shore in two or 
three hours, and we should suffer no 
detention in that miserable place 
The Jamaica packets touch there only 
once a month, and some travellers 
have had to wait in Chagres three and 
even four weeks. If we had been only 
one day later, we should have had to 
remain there one month for the next 
vessel. When in Lima I met at the 
United States’ Legation a young 
American, who was being despatched 
to New York vid Panama, as a go- 
vernment courier. He left Lima ten 
days before me, and proceeded direct 
to Panama; whereas I made a détour 
into Guayaquil, and spent several days 
there, yet I overtook this gentleman at 
Chagres: he had arrived there ten 
day before us, and had spent those 
days in a disagreeable and unprofiting 
expectation of a vessel to go on in. 
His satisfaction at her arrival at last 
was somewhat alloyed with a feeling 
of vexation at my having overtaken 
him, but no doubt the former senti- 
ment preponderated. He congratulated 
me warmly on the prospect of soon 
reaching Jamaica, where it was his firm 
expectation we should be able to get 
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some “mint julep.” This delicacy, 
as I have been informed, is a spicy 
cordial drink, compounded of mint 
with gin, and other luxuries, to which 
the Yankees are enthusiastically partial. 

There was a solitary vessel lying 
within the bar, a schooner, whose cap- 
tain I fell in with on shore. He looked 
like a man at Death’s door, it was 
impossible not to ask what ailed him ; 
and he informed me that he had been 
afflicted with the fever, and that all 
his crew were then “ down” with the 
like disease. There was no doctor; 
he had no medicine chest ; it was out 
of their power to get away from the 
place, and if they remained they were 
likely to die there! Fortunately I was 
furnished with some fever powders, 
and emetics, and laudanum, and castor 
oil. Of course these few resources 
were appropriated to the service of the 
poor emaciated skipper and his men, 
along with sundry simple instructions, 
the best that I was competent to give. 

We procured a cup of coffee at a 
filthy tenement which does duty as the 
hotel of the place, and transacted 
business at another which rejoices in 
the dignified title of the custom-house. 
The presiding functionary spared us 
the trouble of disembowelling our 
trunks, in consideration of my having 
conversed with him rather largely on 
politics, and having presented him with 
my last bundle of “ real havannahs.” 

The boat came from the packet, 
and by noonday we were safely em- 
barked on board her majesty’s schooner, 
bound for Jamaica. 

Chagres, notwithstanding its pesti- 
lential infamy, is a spot pleasing to the 
eye of any who delights in the pic- 
turesque. The village, or town it may 
be, is prettily backed by little wooded 
hills. From one side of the small bay 
you have a glimpse up the river; and, 
on the bluff promontory which marks 
the other side, there stands an old, 
feudal-looking, time-worn castle. They 
told me that, including a few soldiers 
stationed in this castle, the place has a 
population of about fifteen hundred 
souls. By far the greater eo 
of them are people of colour. On the 
afternoon © the packet sailed 
from Chagres, and got becalmed al- 
most immediately afterwards. In taking 
leave of the continent of South America, 
a host of recollections crowded into my 
mind. It were bootless to record 
them: some of them were too subtle 
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to be easily seized hold of and em- 
bodied in words; some of them were 
too sacred to be properly bandied 
about in these miscellaneous pages. 
There was one reminiscence among 
them, however, which needed not to 
“ be born to blush unseen.” It arose 
out of my own knowledge and personal 
experience of the characters of the 
official agents and representatives of 
the British government in all the 
countries of South America, border- 
ing on the Pacific. Take them all, 
from Cape Horn to Mexico, and I 
affirm of them, almost without an ex- 
ception, that they are as able and 
respectable a set of gentlemen as can 
be found together in any department 
of the public service. In Santiago de 
Chili, the Hon. Colonel Walpole has 
taught all people to attach notions of 
high feeling and refined correctness of 
deportment to the name of an Eng- 
lish gentleman ; at the same time that 
he enjoys the confidence of the govern- 
ment to an extent which no other 
diplomatic functionary has attained to. 
In Valparaiso there is Mr. Rouse, 
whose well-merited sobriquet is, El 
querido do todos,—* the man whom 
every body likes.” In Coquimbo, Mr. 
Colin Campbell discharges his vice-con- 
sular duties under favour of great per- 
sonal popularity, not undeserved. At 
Tacua, Mr. Hugh Wilson enjoys gener- 
ally an enviable reputation. At Islay, 
Mr. Frampton has recently, in the case 
of Santa Cruz’s rescue out of the hands 
of mutineers and murderers, and in the 
consequent controversy, afforded sur- 
prising evidence of his firmness and 
ability. At Lima, there is Mr. Belford 
Hinton Wilson, a son of Sir Robert 
Wilson, of whom I have heard the 
high functionaries of France and North 
America there declare that no govern- 
ment in this world could have a more 
efficient and useful public officer than 
he is. At Guayaquil, we have Mr. 
Cope, of whom I have already spoken. 
At Panama, Mr. Cade’s conduct and 
demeanour struck me as heing pre- 
cisely such as might account for the 
high character which I had heard of 
him in every quarter. I believe 
that not a respectable Englishman 
has crossed the Isthmus since Mr. 
Cade’s occupation of his present post, 
who cannot testify to the consul’s 
unaffected kindness and great hospi- 
tality. My appreciation of the credit 
which all these gentlemen, each in his 
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place and sphere, reflect on the English 
name, is probably enhanced by the 
personal information which I possess 
also of another fact; which is, that 
other governments are by no means in 
all cases equally happy in the character 
of their respective representatives. 

All this about the corps diplomatique 
and the consuls may be a very tedious 
entry, I dare say; but, for all that, let 
it be. Ihave received much kindness 
from the parties veferred to, and there- 
fore I will not suppress my humble 
but honest testimony in their favour. 
No! not to humour any one’s im- 
patience. 

The distance from Chagres to Ja- 
maica would not exceed an ordinary 
run of four or five days, if it were 
practicable to shape a direct course ; 
but Jamaica lies to windward, in 
relation to this part of the Spanish 
main; and, consequently, we were 
obliged to steal along the coast for five 
days, with calms and squalls, and con- 
trary wind, as we could, always steering 
as if we were going to Trinidad. We 
saw Porto Bello at a distance, and had 
a near and unhurried view of Car- 
thagena, off which place we lay like a 
lifeless log nearly one entire day. The 
situation is very bold. The Convent 
of the Popa on the summit of the 
high hill, and the fortress of Lazarus 
beneath it, objects which the deeds of 
Bolivar have invested with a classical 
interest, were both perfectly visible. 

On the fifth afternoon when we were 
off Santa Maria, we met the strong 
east wind which regularly blows up 
the Caribbean Sea into the Gulf of 
Mexico. This enabled us to make, at 
last, a fair course; and, on the next 
morning, we came to an anchor in 
Port Royal harbour. I cannot say 
that this ten days’ passage was the 
pleasantest part of my voyagings. The 
weather was intensely hot, the accom- 
modations cramped, and the vessel 
ill-ventilated. Two or three foreigners, 
passengers as well as myself, com- 
plained bitterly of a scanty table and 
short supply of drinkables, a complaint 
which had certainly more reasonable- 
ness in it than a similar one would 
have had in any other ship I was ever 
in; and this is the more to be de- 
precated, that the rate of passage is 
very high in those packets. 

For myself, I did not feel at 
liberty to join in such complainings, 
however much they were justified by 


the facts, because the commander 
treated me with particular civility, and 
did what he could to promote my 
comfort. I shared his cabin with him 
instead of being huddled promiscuously 
into a berth among the rest of the 
passengers ; but it is a punishing navi- 
gation, that! One passenger kept up 
an incessant and vociferous salivation, 
two more got tipsy as often as they 
could manage to do so, and the ship’s 
company and the commander were but 
too evidently on terms of hostility. 

Then again, cockroaches of the largest 
growth ever seen, were countless in 
their multitudes,.and proportionally 
insolent and overbearing in their be- 
haviour. Ants swarmed in every hole 
and crevice, and displayed a ubiqui- 
tous activity which it was not possible 
to counteract. They filled your tooth- 
brush instead of tooth-powder, and 
went down your throat with your 
potations, and held market in one’s 
gloves. Worse than all, they esta- 
blished their head-quarters in my rose- 
wood writing-desk: I was fairly dis- 
lodged from it! They are fearful 
Philistines among the wafers. Until 
I got some camphor and inserted it 
amongst my papers, I really could not 
use them. 1 was brought to feel the 
value of those humane attempts made 
by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd to protect 
copyrights, but the camphor recovered 
my rights. As if all these aforesaid 
petty persecutions were not enough, I 
was favoured with that condition of 
body which produces what is called 
“ prickly heat,” and then aggravated 
continually by being assured that it 
was a “sign of excellent health!” 
Oh! if you want me to be cool and 
contented, place me in a temperature 
something lower than ninety-five de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. If you wish to 
have me kept out of harm’s way and 
innocently employed in my own little 
plans and pursuits, defend me my 
escritoire from invading ants and 
hopper-flies’ intrusions! If there is any 
moral turpitude in a system of vigorous 
and perpetual scratching of all parts of 
the body, from the nape of the neck 
to the soles of the foot, up and down, 
fore and aft; if it is essential to human 
happiness that the fingers and nails 
shall not do violent rasping and lacera- 
tions on the proper person of him to 
whom they pertain; then defend me 
for pity’s sake, from mosquitoes and 
prickly heat !” 
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Tae most enlightened philanthropists 
and patriots have, without exception, 
regarded literature not only as a 
national ornament of great beauty, 
but also as a moral element of 
vast power. It is not the mere ex- 
pression of refinement—the mere index 
of the national niind, it is also the 
ene of moral and religious results. 
ts revival has, before now, been the 
harbinger and foretoken of a religious 
revolution, and its decay the departure 
of a pure faith. Just anterior to the great 
era of the Reformation, the humanists, 
as they were called, or the literati 
of the day, were most eminently in- 
strumental in breaking up the Papal 
tyranny, in admitting light, and in start- 
ing from her prison intellectual free- 
dom. The scholastic divines were 
bitterly opposed to the cultivators of 
literature, and even the popes saw in 
the accumulating literary discoveries of 
the age the gathering elements which 
would explode the Papacy. Hence 
Leo X. tried to associate literature and 
the popedom. He laboured to make 
the literati the props and the muni- 
ments of the chair of St. Peter ; but he 
found that the admirers and students 
of the litere humaniores pursued their 
own favourite investigations irrespective 
of any influence these might exert for 
or against the Papacy. This irritated 
Leo; he, therefore, withdrew his pa- 
tronage of literature as precipitately as 
he had given it. Among many who 
rose to eminence at this period was 
John Reuchlin, who devoted himself 
from boyhood to the cultivation of 
learning; and, such was his ardour, 
that in order to enable him to pro- 
cure works of value, he transcribed 
the Iliad and Odyssey at so much per 
line for the use of richer students. 
Reuchlin, at a very early age, lectured 
on Greek and Latin at Baile; and so 
offended were the Papists, and so fear- 
ful of the effects that might follow from 
a profound knowledge of the original 
tongues in which the Holy Scriptures 


were written, that, in the words of 
Reuchlin, “‘ The Romans make wry 
faces, and clamorously assert that all 
such literary labours are contrary to 
Roman piety, since the Greeks are 
schismatics.” The enlightened pro- 
posal of this celebrated scholar to 
establish Hebrew professorships as a 
better plan for enabling the clergy to 
confute the Jews than that of burning 
their books, roused the jealousy of the 
then superstitious craft, and rendered 
Reuchlin a suspected heretic. But this 
only drew the literati of Germany into 
closer alliance with each other, and 
produced a more than former contempt 
for principlesand practices which would 
not bear the light of Scripture to shine 
on them, pure and uncontaminated 
from the original fountains. 

Nearly about the same period, one 
of the most distinguished intellects of 
the time, made his appearance — viz. 
Erasmus. Ilis original name was 
Gerhard; but the Dutch not suiting 
his fastidious ear, he complied with a 
very common practice, and Latinised 
it into Desiderius. This change, how- 
ever, did not suit. He advanced a step 
further, and Greecised it into Erasmus, 
the name by which he is now universally 
known.* 

Ile preferred the pursuit of literature 
to the honours and dignities of the 
church and the court together. His 
rising talents attracted the notice and 
admiration of princes and cardinals, 
and procured for him handsome offers 
of preferment, which he rejected, while 
his sarcastic exposure of the roguery 
and villany of monks and nuns roused 
the ire of the “ pious brotherhood,” 
and enlisted their passions and their 
prejudices against him. His remark 
on the preferment he might have 
secured is striking : —‘* A principibus 
facile mihi contingeret fortuna nisi 
mihi nimium dulcis esset libertas.” 
It is a remarkable fact that Erasmus 
saw, in virtue of his literary investiga- 
tions, the true fountain of pure and 


* Melancthon is another Greecised name for the original Gothic Blackyird, or 
Black Earth, 
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unadulterated Christianity. His ac- 
quaintance with the original dialects 
enabled him to see that the Church of 
Rome had lost sight of the charter of 
Christianity, and induced him to say, 
“ The highest object of the revival of 
we will be to discover in the 
ible the simple and pure ye ogres be 
IT am firmly resolved to die in the stu 
of the Scripture.” Amid the clamours 
and the oppositions of those filthy lo- 
custs, the monks, he sent forth with 
the divine original, a most classical 
translation of the New Testament in La- 
tin; and by the elegance and polish of 
his style, he attracted the attention of 
thousands to the perusal of the Bible. 
It was not the Christianity of Erasmus 
that helped on the Reformation, but 
his learning. He paved the way. In 
this he is a signal monument of the 
importance of cultivating literature, 
not only for the elegant refinement it 
generates and diffuses, but, as we have 
said, from the moral and religious 
resulis of which it becomes prolific. 
Erasmus precipitated the Reformation 
by his literary labours ; and yet when 
he saw the long-smouldering fires for 
which he had opened a thousand 
craters begin to burst forth, blasting 
superstition and leaving fertile soil 
behind, and the black cloud begin to 


discharge its pent-up and struggling 
elements, he trembled to the inmost 


core. His exclamation was, “ Malo 
hunc, qualis qualis est rerum humana- 
rum statum quam novos excitari tu- 
multus.” 

Another of the proofs of the mighty 
influence of literature in accomplishing 
religious good, and preparing society for 
its reception, is found in the case of Ulric 
de Hitter, His assaults on the Romish 
hierarchy were very powerful, and did 
much to sicken men’s souls of its 
abominations. In one of his satirical 
works he represents Pasquin assigning 
the following as most satisfactory reason 
“ for quitting Rome, “ Because there 
every thing is for sale, — God, the 
sacraments, the kingdom of heaven ; 
and that every thing is there allowed, 
except poverty and truth, which are 
regarded as the only mortal sins.” 
In another work one of his herces is 
made to say, “ There are three things 
which we commonly bring away with 
us from Rome,—a bad conscience, a 
vitiated stomach, and an empty purse. 
There are three things which Rome 
does not believe in,—the immortality 
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of the soul, the resurrection of the 
dead, and hell. There are three things 
which Rome trades in, — the grace of 
Christ, the dignities of the church, and 
women.” We have thus glanced a 
the vast preparatory influence which 
literature exerted on the Reformation, 
and by this fact confirmed the allega- 
tion we began with, that literature 
exerts a moral, as well as intellectual, 
impulse. The following remarks of 
one of the ablest of American literati 
are as just as they are beautiful : 


“The great distinction of country, 
then, is, that it produces superior men, 
Its natural advantages are not to be dis- 
dained; but they are of secondary im- 
portance. No matter what races of 
animals a country breeds. The great 
question is, does it breed a noble race 
of men? No matter what its soil may 
be. The great question is, how far is it 
prolific of moral and intellectual power ? 
No matter how stern its climate is, if it 
nourish force of thought and virtuous pur- 
pose. These are the products by which 
a country is to be tried, aud institutions 
have value only by the impulse they give 
tothe mind. It has sometimes been said, 
that the noblest men grow where nothing 
else will grow. This we do not believe, 
for mind is not the creature of climate or 
soil; but were it true, we should say 
that it were better to live among rocks 
and sands, than in the most genial and 
productive region on the face of the 
earth. As yet the great distinction of a 
nation on which we have insisted, bas 
been scarcely recognised, The idea of 
forming a superior race of men has 
entered little into schemes of policy. 
Invention and effort have been expended 
on matter much more than on mind. 
Lofty piles have been reared, the earth 
has groaned under pyramids and palaces, 
the thought of building up a nobler order 
of intellect has scarcely crossed the most 
adventurous statesman. We beg that 
we may not be misapprehended. We 
offer these remarks to correct what we 
deem a disproportioned attention to 
physical oak and not at all to condemn 
the expenditure ofingenuity and strength 
on the outward world. There is a har- 
mony between all our great interests, 
between inward and outward improve- 
ments ; and, by establishing among them 
a wise order, all will be secured. We 
have no desire to shut up man in his 
own spiritual nature. The mind was 
made to act on matter, and it grows by 
expressing itself in material forms. We 
believe too that, in proportion as it shall 
gain intellectual and moral power, it will 
exert itself with increased energy and 
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delight on the outward creation—will 
pour itself forth more freely in useful 
and ornamental arts—will rear more 
magnificent structures and call forth new 
beauties in nature, An intelligent and 
resolute spirit in a community perpetual 
extends its triumphs over matter. It 
can even subject to itself the most un- 
promising region. Holland diked from 
the ocean; Venice rising amidst the 
waves ; and New England —bleak and 
rock-bound New England—converted by 
a few generations from a wilderness into 
smiling fields and opulent cities, point 
us to the mind as the great source of 
physical good; and teach us that, on 
making the creature of man our highest 
end, we shall not retard, but advance 
the cultivation of nature.” 


We think it right and proper to keep 
up a distinction, broad and palpable, 
between physical science, strictly so 
called, aa pureliterature. The former 
bears more upon practice. Its object 
is to find out certain laws, and prin- 
ciples, and developements, in order 
to insure fixed practical results. It 
belongs more strictly to what has been 
called “ Useful Knowledge.” Its main 
end is to analyse, master, and control 
the combinations, attractions, relations, 
and results of the material universe. 
It is most pure when all imagination 
is excluded from its processes of in- 
quiry. Its whole poetry is exemplified 
in well-oiled axles, in smoothly revolv- 
ing wheels, in the harmony of cranks 
and cogs. Toa poetic mind an eclipse 
suggests a thousand thoughts, and be- 
comes the parent of profound and 
varied imaginations ; to a physical- 
science man it suggests exact calcula- 
tions, and brings logarithms and dif- 
ferential calculus into instant exercise. 
To the former it suggests a poem, to 
the latter an almanac. 

Literature, on the other hand, is the 
developement of Intellect, Imagination, 
Genius. Developementis its end. It re- 
vels in the children it gives birth to. It 
takesno notice of possible practical is- 
sues. It originates and livesamid its pro- 
geny. The production of the useful is 
the end of physics; the production of 
the beautiful is the object of literature. 
Physics would macadamise and drain 
Parnassus; literature would light up 
with the ever bright and beautiful the 
streets of London. Physics would 
make Paradisea joint-stock fish-market ; 
literature would evoke a glorious Eden 
from the wilds of central Africa, The 
former turns art to the subservience of 
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man’s power ; the latter extracts from 
all the means of delighting man’s taste. 
The former requires the employment 
of an acute intellect, and that only ; 
the latter demands the exercise of a 
glowing imagination and a prolific 
fancy. The one would exude gold, or 
power, or profit, from flint-stones ; the 
other would distil “ perfumes of Araby” 
and ethereal thoughts from a wheel- 
barrow or an orange-woman's stall. The 
history of literature is an interesting 
study, though few have written it to our 
satisfaction. For the ablest thoughts on 
it we may, perhaps, refer, en passant, to 
Frederick Schlegel. Its origin is, in our 
judgment, the bosom of God. Its first 
appearance is found in the solemn pages 
of inspiration, and at the altar of God. 
Tis loveliest garlands and its most 
glorious contributions were piled on 
the shrine of Jehovah. It appeared in 
its perfection, not by degrees and in 
the midst of a cultivated people, but at 
once and per saltum, amid a barbarous 
race. This fact would demonstrate 
that language and literature both de- 
scended primarily from heaven,—that 
they both claim a celestial parentage. 
This is a truly interesting thought, and 
is probably prophetic of an era when 
literature shall be reclaimed from 
unhallowed hands, and celebrate no 
longer the orgies of evil; but, having 
recovered its pristine inspiration, set 
forth in undying strains the works, and 
ways, and wonders of the Eternal. 
That we are not mistaken in thus 
tracing literature to a sacred origin, 
the books of Moses abundantly testify. 
We might extract from these divine 
compositions gems of ineffable bril- 
liancy. We might exclude inspiration 
from the estimate, and yet adduce 
whole fields of eloquence, simpli- 
city of narrative, touches of feel- 
ing, and illustrations of fact, to which 
the noblest efforts of Homer present 
no parallel, beside which the sweetest 
flowers of Parnassus, as earth-born 
things, droop and die. We have often 
thought that the literature of the Bible 
is overlooked because of its inspiration. 
It is not, we think, irreverent to ex- 
amine the mere literature of the Bible. 
If even Alexander the Great was ad- 
mitted to behold the magnificence of 
the Temple of Jerusalem that he might 
see something of its material greatness, 
surely we may not be debarred the 
sacra adyta of the heavenly oracles, 
when we would linger to scrutinise 
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and admire the furniture and drapery, 
while others watch and warm their 
hearts before the inner glory that 
irradiates the whole. 

If we investigate, as has been most 
eloquently done by Dr. Croly in his 
admirable sermon preached before the 
Bishop of London in St. Paul's at his 
triennial visitation—what preceded the 
birth of Judaism, the birth of Christ- 
ianity, and the birth of Protestanism, 
we shall find that literature served 
each, that it became the herald that 
announced the dawn, the voice crying 
in the wilderness, “ Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord.” The very tyranny 
of Pharaoh which forced the Israelites 
from their nomadic state introduced 
them to an intimacy with the arts and 
habits of civilised and cultivated life ; 
“and for these purposes the world 
could not supply a more efficient 
teacher than Egypt—the most opulent 
and tasteful, the most inventive and 
learned, the most commercial and en- 
terprising, ofall nations. The Israelite 
labouring on its public works, building 
its fortresses, and employed in those 
manufactories, of whose skill such 
matchless specimens remain to this 
hour, must have rapidly become a 
wholly different being from the simple, 
easily-satisfied, and rustic dweller in 
Goshen. One result of this reluctant 
education was palpable in the arts 
possessed by the people in the desert 
—the tissues of the tabernacle, the gold 
and silver ornaments of the sanctuary, 
the engraving on precious stones, and 
the fabrication of arms. But the still 
higher result was the instruction of the 
Israelite in the forms of civil govern- 
ment, in the knowledge of ranks, and 
the habits of subordination, all so 
wholly different from the inartificial, 
equal, and patriarchal system of the 
sons of Jacob, yet so essential to the 
superb and awful system of govern- 
ment which was to be founded by the 
law of Moses. It was to a people 
thus prepared for their new condition, 
civil and religious, thus torn from the 
monotony and meagreness of Arab life, 
like the ore from the mine; and like 
the ore from the mine, fused into the 
mould of society and stamped with the 
image and character of civilisation, that 
the theocracy was given.” Dr. Croly 
thus demonstrates the truth we are con- 
tending for, that literature has ever 
played a prominent part in the pro- 
gress of truth; that her hand has 
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touched, and tended, and pioneered 
the sacred ark. God might have 
taught his “ chosen people” all the 
arts of life by a miracle, but he did 
not thus act. He sent them to the 
academy before he employed them in 
the tabernacle. 

If we investigate the dawn of a yet 
richer faith and brighter revelation, we 
shall find the same high and holy 
functions assigned to literature. “The 
conquests of Alexander,” says the elo- 
= divine referred to, “ renewed 
the Greek name in Asia. That whirl- 
wind of man and steel scattered the 
cloud gathered by the Persian despot- 
ism upon Ionia, and once more let in 
the day. The establishment of the 
Greek dynasties rendered their vivid 
literature familiar to the Oriental. The 
Septuagint shewed its influence even 
on the Jew. Thus the Greek philo- 
sophy had powerfully begun to exercise 
the latent vigour of the Asiatic mind ; 
but it was in the period immediately 
preceding the birth of Christianity — 
the Augustan age—that its most dis- 
tinct and productive impression was 
made upon Europe, then, as now, the 
most vigorous and vivid portion of the 
civilised world. The universal peace 
and the extinction ofall political strug- 
gle by the accession of the Cesars, at 
that especial juncture, had turned every 
active spirit of Rome to the pursuit 
of intellectual distinction. The schools 
of the Greek sophists were soon to be 
found in every part of the empire ; and 
false and trivial as their systems fre- 
quently were, their dexterity, keenness, 
and eloquence, were singularly calcu- 
lated to sharpen the national mind. 
While this education was in its highest 
ardour, Christianity was given — the 
especial religion of evidence, of argu- 
ment, of learned research, and of 
intellectual freedom, was given to 
the haman understanding, especially 
awakened, invigorated, and refined.” 

Dr. Croly next directs the attention 
to the third great birth of time—tnr 
REFORMATION. Here literature again 
plays the part of a pioneer, again her 
light illumines the march of truth :— 

“ First was given that resistless com- 
pound, which came to change the state 
of war, and with it the state of nations ; 
to erect a barrier for ever against bar- 
barian invasion; and, by making opu- 
lence and science essential to military 
success, make even the triumphs of 
war dependent on the strenuous pro- 
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secution of the arts of peace. Then 
the Magnet, which threw open every 
quarter of the world to European in- 
tercourse. Then Printing, which threw 
open every mind of the world to 
European literature ;—the consummate 
gift! which, rendering all past know- 
ledge imperishable, provided for the 
accumulation of all future; rendering 
it universal, provided for the freedom 
of the human understanding in all 
lands; and, achieving the most un- 
paralleled of all human goods, at its 
first step, gave the Scriptures into the 
hands of mankind. 

Still, it is not on the greatness of 
any one of those discoveries, nor of 
them all, that I rest their origin; but I 
see them coming from quarters wide 
asunder, and then gathering into one 
concentrated radiance. It is not the 
blaze from a peculiar spot; it is the 
lustre shooting still round the whole 
horizon, which tells us that it is from 
above ; that it is the dawn, and heralds 
the sun ! 

** But the providential stamp of the 
time exists even less in this accumula- 
tion of vast discoveries—each a magni- 
ficent portal into a separate empire of 
nature—than in their combination with 
events. In the midst of this period 
Constantinople fell ; and a catastrophe 
which seemed to have crumbled the 
ramparts of Europe before barbarism, 
and stooped Christendom to the Turk, 
was made the primary source of Euro- 
pean civilisation. By the fall of the 
Greek empire, its learning, the old sti- 
mulant of the human understanding, 
was suddenly spread anew through the 
West. Then followed the passage to 
India, which had baffled mankind in 
all ages ; and with it followed all the 
animation belonging to the most opu- 
lent commerce in the world. Almost 
at the same moment came the dis- 
covery of America, of which man had 
never dreamed,—a discovery which 
gave him the astonishing donative of 
a new hemisphere, doubled the world, 
poured in upon him a tide of gold, 
and, in the fresh resources of that new 
and boundless region, offered incalcul- 
able means of increase to his enjoy- 
ments, his uses, and his knowledge. 
Never before was there such a series of 
brilliant excitements heaped upon the 
human race. It is well known that they 
were felt in their full force throughout 
the whole frame of society. The cor- 
respondence of even the most secluded 
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scholars of those days teems with ex- 
pressions of delight, surprise, and gra- 
titude. But the effect of those disco- 
veries was to be more than the in- 
dulgence of an ardent or a learned 
curiosity: it was to teach men to think 
on the great subjects of civil and reli- 
gious freedom, that shower of meteors 
not only dazzled and delighted the 
universal eye with their descending 
splendour, but ploughed up the old 
rigidity of a moral soil long hardened 
by the heaviest tread of tyranny and 
superstition. 

“ While Europe was thus panting in 
the chase of knowledge, while scientific 
zeal had begun to mingle with new 
feelings of unconscious freedom, while 
every eye was lifted to expect the ad- 
vent of some glorious enlightener from 
the skies, the German RerormMatTIon 
was given! Christianity, purified from 
the long corruptions of the dark ages, 
and appealing, as of old, to the under- 
standing, was given, as of old, to that 
understanding, excited, trained, and 
strengthened for its reception. It was 
scarcely twenty years from the dis- 
covery of America when Luther preach- 
ed his first sermon in Wittemberg ; and 
in that hour laid the first stone of the 
Rerormation !” 

It is thus we shew, in more eloquent 
and expressive words than we can em- 
ploy, that a literary and intellectual 
discipline has, in the three great epochs 
enumerated, ushered in a pure and pri- 
mitive faith—that the lights of time 
have not been wholly useless as har- 
bingers of the brighter glories of eternity, 
In fact, it argues great ignorance of the 
character of Revelation, to entertain the 
notion that it must recede and disap- 
pear before the influx of intellectual 
day —that it shrinks from investigation 
—that, in short, it is fitted for society 
in its childhood, but totally unfit for 
its maturer manhood. The truth is, 
Christianity courts inquiry—it asks, 
with authority and with earnestness, 
the application of every test—the re- 
flection of every light—the investiga- 
tion of acutest intellect. Its constant 
demand is “ search,” ‘ examine,” 
“« judge ye ;” and therefore it has come 
to pass that its ae have been the 
most brilliant when the eras that pre- 
ceded it were most widely illuminated 
by a vivid literature—a sober science 
and a healthy and unfettered play ofall 
the powers of human mind. Litera- 
ture has thus subserved religion, Is it 
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now to be disfranchised and cast away 
as an element that has done its duty ? 
Jt is to be cherished through grateful 
recollection of its services, and from a 
sense of its present and prospective 
good. 

We think the origin of literature is 
in the East; but how far Greece, the 
prolific parent of the noblest and most 
imperishable literature, is indebted to 
the East, it defies our researches to 
resolve. In the language of Greece, 
we see traces of an eastern relation- 
ship. Her alphabet, the names of her 
gods, some of their chief exploits, much 
of the mythology of that imaginative 
land, retain enough of the Hebrew theo- 
logy to indicate the primeval fountain, 
and, notwithstanding, have received a 
caste and complexion which impart to 
all an autochthorial character. Some of 
our more enthusiastic Orientalists re- 
gard Greece as a mere manufactory, 
which refined and purified Egyptian 
and Pheenician materials. Improve- 
ment and expansion, not origination, 
they held to be the great characteristics 
of the land of Homer and of Hesiod. 
This does not seem very probable. 
Those illustrations of Egyptian science, 
arts,and customs, which Wilkinson and 
others have recently submitted to our 
inspection, are not so polished or ma- 
ture, that a stranger might easily infer 
the existence of a high degree of men- 
tal attainment among the sons of 
Rahab. Nor is it at all likely that, 
with their religious laws and hiero- 
glyphic partialities, mind would have 
attained free developement, or poured 
forth its energies in its own most ap- 
propriate formulas. It is still more 
improbable that Greece is deeply in- 
debted to the Pheenicians. These were 
a race of pedlars. They preferred the 
canvass before the wind to the “ poet's 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” They held 
commercial intercourse with Apollo and 
the Muses too unproductive of any 
substantial return, to suffer it to be- 
come popular within their territories. 
The “‘ sacred nine” they doomed to as 
distant a quarantine as might be. Ten 
per cent on their floating capital the 
Pheenicians would have infinitely pre- 
ferred to the Iliad and Odyssey together. 
The fact is, there was nothing among 
the Egyptians or Pheenicians worth 
appropriating. All the Greeks im- 
ported from the East was their alpha- 
bet, and the stamina of their gorgeous 
mythology ; and these, it is probable, 
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were derived from their having heard, 
traditionally or otherwise, the patri- 
archal revelations. 

Of this all are abundantly satisfied, 
that whatever questions may be enter- 
tained as to the authorship, the Iliad 
and Odyssey are the earliest produc- 
tions of the Grecian muse. These 
poems were the fluxional represent- 
ations of the time, the social condition, 
and of the country as a whole. They 
are clearly the offspring of a feudal 
state, and of a patriarchal age. A 
historian at that day, or a chronicler 
of its exploits, would not be to us one- 
thousandth part so invaluable as these 
breathing utterances, these living éa- 
bleaux, on which we look and linger in 
the Homeric page. The dry details of 
a historian, contemporary with Homer, 
would be worth little—the chronicles 
of a few of the septs or chiefs of the 
era might interest Jonathan Oldbuck ; 
but the Iliad and the Odyssey are the 
griefs and joys, the tears and smiles, 
the hopes and fears, the courage and 
magnanimous thoughts and doings, of a 
rude era, embalmed, made fixed, and 
imperishable. _We have not the ske- 
leton biography of Achilles which a 
mere chronicler would furnish, but we 
have his portrait, we have his voice, 
we read his thoughts. We forget the 
2700 years that intervene, and realise 
a resurrection of the heroes of the Iliad. 
It is thus that poetry should be culti- 
vated and encouraged in every age, not 
as an amusement merely, but as a cast 
taken from the features of the generation 
of which the poet formed a part—as a 
monument and memorial of that cen- 
tury, which the tides and transform- 
ations of time thereby fail to obliterate 
—on which philosophy constructs its 
fabrics, politics its plans, and philan- 
thropy even its hints for the amelior- 
ation of our race. 

We do not suffer any controversy 
whether Homer, and he alone, wrote 
the Iliad. It bears the stamp of one 
mind. One idiosyncrasy pervades it. 
Homer is its sole author. An evi- 
dent change had taken place in the 
Greek character and mind at the time 
of Hesiod. His theogony is totally 
distinct from the more palpable and 
popular mythology of Homer. It is 
tinged with abstractions, systematisa- 
tion, and a metaphysic cast of thought. 
His poetry, vastly inferior to that of 
Homer, is the natural efflux of a ge- 
neration that had cooled down from 
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the high and heroic effervescence of 
the Homeric age, and entered on those 
speculative habits which were the early 
seeds of Grecian philosophy. We see 
in Homer the predominancy and the 
popularity of physical prowess, heroic 
courage, and other kindred charac- 
teristics of early society. In Hesiod 
we perceive the gradual subsidence of 
these, and the increase of a taste and 
preference for reflection, thought, his- 
tory, philosophy. It is here, again, 
also that we see in poetry the living and 
breathing cast of its age and race—the 
very lineaments of departed men— 
the embalmed miniature of a remote 
era. 
We pass by the intermediate poets 
that succeeded or sprung from the 
hoary parents we have named, and in 
Sappho behold love finding expressions 
to its deep emotions in lyric verse ; 
and in Pindar the glories and excite- 
ment of the Olympic games bursting 
forth in strains of meet and enduring 
pathos. No contrast can be greater 
than that presented by Sappho and 
Pindar. The deep love and plaintive 
sorrows of the one present a sweet 
relief to the majestic and ever-flowing 
passion of the other. Sappho gives 
utterance to all the fluctuations and 
sensibilities of woman’s love, pouring 
out its warm tide in tears and tones 
of exquisite melody. The genius of 
Pindar feels all subjects unworthy of 
its interest that do not burn and glow 
with power, magnificence, and glory. 
Sappho swims and sings in a sea of 
soft and luxurious emotion, rippled by 
smiles, and sighs, and fears, and hopes. 
Pindar rides the whirlwind, revels in 
the dust of chariot-wheels, and rejoices 
amid the splendours of the race, the 
battle, the goal, the victory — 


“ 


Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 

Quem super notas aluere ripas 

Currit, immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore 

Laurea donandus Apollinari, 

Seu per audaces nova dythyrambos 

Verba devolvit numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis 

Seu Deos regesque canit, Deorum 

Sanguinem F 





It is remarkable that the varied sub- 
jects enumerated by Horace, in his ode 
to Antonius Iulus, from which the above 
lines are taken, form the varied poetry 
of the Dirzan Swan. In those frag- 
ments that time and barbarism have 
spared, we find celebrated the destruc- 
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tion of the Centaurs, the Chimera, the 
Olympic games, the steed, the wrestler, 
the death of the bridegroom, and the 
sorrows of the bride. All he touches, 
he elevates and adorns. 

Posterior in order, though prior in 
age, we come to Eschylus. The father 
of tragedy, if not of the drama, demands 
our notice. The rude, the terrible, and 
the vast, were the elements in which 
this soldier-tragedian rejoiced to revel. 
He looked at Titans, and Gorgons, and 
Hydras, and Chimeras, through the 
magnifying mist of age, and rejoiced 
to expend his vast powers in giving 
size to otherwise gigantic masses, and 
shapes and forms to undefined phan- 
toms. Colossal forms alone were con- 
genial to the mind of Aschylus. 

Sophocles, with less of the magni- 
ficent, had in his composition more of 
the chaste, the refined, the beautiful. 
His Gdipus Tyrannus is, in its way, a 
masterpiece. 

Euripides we cannot join with a few 
critics in condemning. He may not 
have the rugged but glorious bursts of 
ZEschylus—he may not have inherited 
the taste, and precision, and consum- 
mate ingenuity of Sophocles ; but his 
appeals to the tenderer feelings, the 
eloquent addresses of his choruses, 
and the highly finished language in 
which he clothes the conceptions of his 
genius, place him far above the medio- 
crity to which some would consign him. 
For our part, we can never forget our 
college impressions, in expiscating the 
structure, style, and beauties of the 
Medea; and even now, after the lapse 
of years, we retain in our memories 
more of that fine drama than of its 
more admired and applauded rival, the 
(Edipus of Sophocles. The opening of 
the Medea is as appropriate as it is 
beautiful and simple :— 


El w0sr’ Apyous un diarracbas cxugo; 
Kéaywy 85 aiay xvavias Yyerrnyadas 
Md’ ty vamos Undsou reotiv rors 
Tunbiion wivan, und serrwmons rious 
Andeuy agicruy oi ary reueoy dteos 
TlsAsas esrnrboy’ ov yag av dserav tun 
Made aueyous yns erase’ lwAxims 
Egurs bopery sxwrarysis’ lacoves, x ts Ae 


Nothing can be more in accordance 
with the feelings of an affectionate and 
attached domestic, than the abrupt 
wish or prayer with which the muse 
commences this tragedy. It is the na- 
tural expression of a full heart—the 
vain wish that is uttered after an over- 
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powering recollection of the painful 
scenes and facts that are to be evolved 
in the course of what immediately fol- 
lows. We might quote from the cho- 
ruses, also, some truly powerful ex- 
pressions of sorrow, sympathy, and 
commiseration. One occurs to us :— 


Averuys yuvai 
Ped, Ped, wsree Tov cwvartwy 
Tlos rors wesipss; rive orgoksvecy 
"H Bouov 4 xbove swrnga nanwy 
E&tvencsis 5 
Ms sig erogor os xAvdwva Ss0s 
Madea, xaxwy sMoviuet. 


Another model of earnest and intense 
dissuasion from the dreadful and unna- 
tural crime of infanticide, which Medea 
was about to perpetrate, occurs in a 
subsequent chorus, after a soft and 
beautiful portrait, not in the usual 
style of Euripides :— 

Mn wes yovatoy of Tavrws 

Tlavrws ixersvomey 

Tsxve Qovevons 

Tlws 3s bguros 4 Pesvos n 

Xeigs cexvav osbsy 

Asvay Teorayoure TOAMUY ; 

Tlws 3 ommara wgorbaroucu 

Texvois adaxeuv Moigey 

Synrss Povov; ov Suveces 

Tladwy ixeray girvovrwy 

Teykas xeeu Poiwiev 

Taapon buy. 


We should like to institute a series 
of parallels between the writings of the 
great trio; and we do think that a 
faithful and free analysis of the senti- 
ments and style of each would not be 
so unfavourable to Euripides as many 
critics believe. After due allowance 
has been made for the age in which 
the poet lived, the subjects he handled, 


Ev wey, ao TAT CIS lAsas, 

cay amopbnrwy woris 

ouxsrs Asksi* rosy “EX 
Aavwy vsdos audi os, RQUR TE 
dogs 3n Bogs wiecay 

ano ds orePavay xixaorus 
Tueywv, nore 3 aibarov 
KUAIO oMTpQOTATAY REX ewous 
Tura ouxsti os subarsvew. 
MioovuURTiCs WAAULEaY 

mines te Ssimrvwy aves 

nous to” ores xidbvaTa 
morwuy D wae nas xopomouy 
buciay xaTraraueas 


Woes ty OarAmmoss sxsivo 
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and other affecting circumstances, it 
will be found that Euripides, if as- 
signed the last place, treads frequently 
and closely enough on the heels of his 
superiors, to suggest the shadow ofa 
doubt that a higher place might have 
been taken without any voice being 
lifted up, “ Go down lower.” The 
ancients were wont to pronounce Euri- 
— the most tragic of all their poets. 

or is this to be wondered at. He 
brings more passions into play — more 
of human nature on the stage—and 
more of its varieties of action and exist- 
ence than either of the other two. 
There is more of home in all the forms 
of its developement in Euripides— 
more of polished and exquisite inter- 
course and conversation. We know 
not if it was this characteristic that 
made Milton prefer him by far. Cole- 
ridge thought the far-famed chorus, or 
ode, in the (idipus Coloneus of So- 
phocles, beginning, 


Enawou Ssvs racds yewpus 
Ixou Ta xeurigra yas sTuvA 
Tou agynra Korwvoy, x. t aA—V,. 668, 


not to be for one moment, or in any 
one respect, compared with the song 
of the chorus in the Hippolytus of Eu- 
ripides, beginning, 


Powe.’ py 2 
sews, Egws, 0 xar ommarwy 

oraliis Tobey ticaywy yauxsiay 

Yue xaew obs srurrgursucss 

WS (401 Wor’ cuv xaxw Paveing 

fends agouduas srbois, %+ Te Ave Ve S27. 


Coleridge also expressed his highest 
admiration of the following choice ode 
in the Hecuba. We think it a perfect 
gem :— 


“ Thou, then, O natal Troy! no more 
The city of th’ unsack’d shalt be; 
So thick from dark Achaia’s shore 
The cloud of war hath covered thee. 
Ah, not again 
I tread thy plain ! 
The spear—the spear hath rent thy pride ; 
The flame hath scarred thee deep and wide ; 
Thy coronal of towers is shorn, 
And thou most piteous art—most naked 
and forlorn ! 


I perish’d at the noon of night, 
When sleep had seal’d each weary eye— 
When the dance was o’er, 
And harps no more 
Rang out in choral minstrelsy. 
In the dear bower of delight 
My husband slept in joy ; 
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guerov 3 is raccadw 
vavray ouxtd opaiv ouidov 

Teor 1rsad" suBshara. 

sy oe wWhroxamoy avadsrois 
Hareaioy sogubusZouay, 

Xevosay svorrowy 

Asuocoua’ arignovas us auras 

Em IDsevioy ws Teeoe ts cvveer. 

ceva, 3 xsrados EMOAS TWOAI. 
xsdsvoue 8 nv xar’ aru Teo 

as Tod & waides “EAAavwy wore 

3n rors vay lAuade oxominy 
Wigouvris Here’ oixous 5 

Asn 3s Gidsce wovewtwrog 

Aumovca, Bweis ws xood 

Csuvay reociZouc’ 

oux nue’ Agriuuv & TAauwy® 
arvyouns d¢ baveve’ ove’ axoray 

TOU $L0¥, GAiov St WtAuryos 

Toru  amorxowoue swe 

vorTiLoy vais sxsvnosy Woda 

nas wo amoyas apiory "Lsedos 
TAG aVEIToY MAE 

Tay Tov Aiorxougosy EAsvavxacw, I- 
Sasyv +s Bouray AivoT nel, KaTaLm 
Bidove", sores ws 

yus ty warewus amoAsety 

skwxicty + oimey yamos, ov yupeos, AN 
aAuTTOeOS TIS oiSus. 


AY UNTE Wihayos ahiov awayayo Wary 


NTs Warewoy incr’ sf O1mOY 






There is something really refreshing 
in narrating the growth ot expansion 
of literature—of intellect. It forms a 
perfect contrast to the mere material 
records of general history. Mere his- 
tory is too much an account of the dis- 
locations of governments, the con- 
vulsions of society, the feuds of nations. 
It delights in rehearsing the deeds of 
Attila, the massacre of Bartholomew, 
the martyrdom of Charles, the Penin- 
sular war. These, the earthquakes, 
and simooms, and plagues of the world, 
fill its pages. It was this fact that 
made Montesquieu say,—‘* Happy the 
people whose annals are tiresome. 
Silence is the hallowed atmosphere of 
happiness ; all happy things are silent ; 
spring and summer, growth and decay, 
are all silent.” It is here that purely 
literary history breathes sweetness. In 
its page “wars and rumours of wars” 
should find no place. It should treat 
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His shield and spear 
Suspended near, 
Secure he slept: that sailor band 
Full sure he deem’d no more should stand 
Beneath the walls of Troy. 

And I, too, by the taper’s light, 
Which in the golden mirror’s haze 
Flash’d its interminable rays, 

Bound up the tresses of my hair, 
That I Love’s peaceful sleep might share. 


Islept. But hark ! that war-shout dread, 

Which rolling through the city spread, 

And thus the cry, ‘ When, sons of Greece, 

When shall the lingering leaguer cease ? 

When will ye spoil Troy’s watch-towers 
high, 

And home return?’ I heard the cry ; 

And starting from the genial bed, 

Veiled as a Doric maid I fled, 

And knelt, Diana, at thy holy fane, 

A trembling suppliant—all in vain ! 
They led me to the sounding shore : 
Heavens! as I pass’d the crowded way, 

My bleeding lord before me lay ! 
I saw—I saw—and wept no more, 
Till, as the homeward breezes bore 
The bark returning o’er the sea, 
My gaze, O Ilion, turn’d on thee! 
Then frantic to the midnight air 
I cursed aloud the adulterous pair : 
‘ They plunge me deep in exile’s wo ; 
They lay my rey low ; 
Their love no love, but some dark spell, 
In vengeance breathed by spirit fell. 
Rise, hoary sea, in awful tide, 
And whelm that vessel’s guilty pride ; 
Nor e’er, in high Mycene’s hall, 
Let Helen boast in peace of mighty Ilion’s 
fall.’” 


of the expansion, the triumphs, and 
the monuments of intellect, as inspira- 
tion speaks of those of conscience and 
the moral faculty. And, surely, in au 
age like the present, in which society 
threatens to revert to its primeval chaos, 
it must be matter of no ordinary satis- 
faction to trace the movements of moral 
and mental philosophy,—the use and 
progress of those pursuits which con- 
stitute and comprise the true dignity of 
our race. 

After the great tragedians to whom 
we have briefly referred, the father 
of comedy claims a portion of our no- 
tice. Aristophanes was at one and 
the same time a poet and a buffoon,— 
a declaimer against vice, and a cas- 
tigator of the errors, eccentricities, and 
irregularities of the age. Like most 
satirists, he has sometimes wounded 
virtue in aiming his blows at vice, and 
trampled sometimes on a Socrates in 
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order to lash a sophist. Tis was the 
exuberant wildness of an infant school ; 
his the irregularities of a founder for 
whom art had prescribed no rules, and 
in whose mind liberty and licentiousness 
were sometimes identified, or regarded 
as intimate relations. We cannot, how- 
ever, call that impiety which laughed 
at the wretched theology of that day,— 
a theology which it was piety to reject 
and merit to expose. 

Menander followed Aristophanes, 
profiting by the experience that pre- 
ceded him ; and, from all we read of 
him, surpassing all in elegance, in hu- 
mour, and in a “certain divine salt,” 
as if it proceeded from the ocean birth- 
place of Venus. Terence has preserved 
a portion only of its savour. 

Philosophers with their schools, Stoics, 
Peripatetics, Epicureans, next play their 
part, and live, thenceforth, in their 
writings. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Xenophon, dazzle universal Greece, 
and leave proofs of the majesty of 
man’s intellect even in its ruins, and 
the high and enduring triumphs of 
which it is yet capable. The very ex- 
travagances of these men are proofs of 
genius. Nothing, perhaps, can more 
decidedly evince the force of the genius 
of Aristotle, than the unbroken sway 
which he exercised over the minds of 
Europe during successive centuries ; 
and the almost divine attributes of in- 
errability and infallibility with which 
the illustrious Stagyrite was universally 
invested. Even now that his philoso- 
phyis exploded, his name survives. The 
acuteness of his intellect, and the vast 
stores it originated or arranged, com- 
mand the admiration long after they 
have ceased to enslave the minds of 
our first literati. 

“No philosopher has been so much 
praised and censured as Aristotle ; but 
he had an advantage of which some of 
the most eminent scholars have been de- 
prived,—that he enjoyed during his life 
a splendid reputation. Philip of Mace- 
don must have felt a strong conviction 
of his merit, when he wrote to him on 
the birth of Alexander, ‘I receive from 
the gods this day a son; but J thank 
them not so much for the favour of his 
birth, as for his having come into the 
world at a time when you can have the 
care, of his education, and that through 
you he will be rendered worthy of being 
my son.’ Diogenes Laertius thus de- 
scribes the person of the Stagyrite. 
His eyes were small, his voice hoarse, 
and his legs lank, (Ifhis snout had been 
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also lank, and “ upturned into the murky 
air,” he would have found a personal 
successor in an ex-chancellor.) He 
stammered, was fond (not of plaid trou- 
—_ of a magnificent dress, and wore 
costly rings. He had a mistress whom 
he loved passionately, and for whom he 
frequently acted inconsistently with the 
philosophic character, He had nothing 
of the austerity of the philosopher, 
though his works are so austere. He 
was open, pleasant, and even charming, 
in his conversation,— fiery and volatile in 
his pleasures. He is described as fierce, 
disdainful, and sarcastic. He joined to 
a taste for profound erudition that of an 
elegant dissipation, His passion for 
luxury occasioned him such expenses 
when he was young that he consumed 
all his property. Laertius has preserved 
the will of Aristotle, which is curious. 
The chief part turns on the future mar- 
riage and welfare of his daughter. < If, 
after my death, she chooses to marry, 
the executors will be careful that she 
marries no person ofan inferior rank. If 
she reside at Chalcis, she shall occupy 
the apartment contiguous to the garden ; 
if she chooses Stagyra, she shall reside in 
the house of my father.” Aristotle had 
studied under the divine Plato; but the 
disciple and the master could not possi- 
bly agree in their doctrines ; they were 
of opposite tastes and talents. Plato 
was the chief of the academic sect, and 
Aristotle of the peripatetic. Plato was 
simple, modest, frugal, and of austere 
manners ; a good friend, and a zealous 
citizen, but a theoretical politician ; a 
lover indeed of benevolence, and de- 
sirous of diffusing it among men, but 
knowing little of them as we find them. 
His republic is as chimerical as Rous- 
seau’s ideas, or Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia. 

‘* Rapin has sketched an ingenious pa- 
rallel of these two celebrated philoso- 
phers. The genius of Plato is more 
polished, and that of Aristotle more vast 
and profound. Plato has a lively and 
teeming imagination ; fertile in inven- 
tion, in ideas, in expression, and in 
figures, displaying a » mane different 
turns, a thousand new colours, all agree- 
able to their subject ; but, after all, it is 
nothing more than imagination. Aris- 
totle is hard and dry in all he says ; but 
what he says is all reason, though it is 
expressed dryly ; his diction, pure as it 
is, has something uncommonly austere ; 
and his obscurities, natural or affected, 
disgust and fatigue his readers. Plato is 
equally delicate in his thoughts and in 
his expressions. Aristotle, though he 
may be more natural, has not any deli- 
cacy ; his style is simple and equal, but 
close and nervous ; that of Plato is grand 
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and elevated, but loose and diffuse. 
Plato always says more than he should 
say; Aristotle never says enough, and 
leaves the reader always to think more 
than he says. The one surprises the 
mind, and charms it by a flowery and 
sparkling character; the other illuminates 
and instructs it by a just and solid me- 
thod. Plato communicates something of 
genius by the fecundity of his own; and 
Aristotle something of judgment and 
reason, by that impression of good sense 
which appears in all he says, In a word, 
Plato frequently only thinks to express 
himself well ; and Aristotle only thinks 
to think justly, An interesting anecdote 
is related of these philosophers, Aris- 
totle became the rival of Plato ; literary 
disputes long subsisted between them. 
The disciple ridiculed his master, and 
the master treated contemptuously his 
disciple. To make this superiority mani- 
fest, Aristotle wished for a regular dis- 
putation before an audience, where eru- 
dition and reason might prevail ; but this 
satisfaction was denied. Plato was al- 
ways surrounded by his scholars, who 
took a lively interest in his glory. Three 
of these he taught to rival Aristotle, and 
it became their mutual interest to depre- 
ciate his merits. Unfortunately, one 
day Plato found himself in his school 
without these three favourite scholars. 
Aristotle flies to him,—a crowd gathers, 
and enters with him. The idol whose 
oracles they wished to overturn was pre- 
sented to them. He was then a respect- 
able old man, the weight of whose years 
had enfeebled his memory. The combat 
was not loug. Some rapid sophisms 
embarrassed Plato. He saw himself 
surrounded by the inevitable traps of the 
subtlest logician. Vanquished, he re- 
proached his ancient scholar by a beauti- 
ful figure. ‘He has kicked against me as 
a colt against its mother.’ Soon after this 
humiliating adventure, he ceased to give 
public lectures. Aristotle remained 
master of the field of battle. He raised 
a school, and devoted himself to render 
it the most famous in Greece. But the 
three favourite scholars of Plato, zealous 
to avenge the cause of their master, and 
to make amends for their imprudence in 
quitting him, armed themselves against 
the usurper. Xenocrates, the most ar- 
dent of the three, attacked Aristotle, con- 
founded the logician, and re-established 
Plato in all his rights. Since that time, 
the academic and peripatetic sects, ani- 
mated by the spirits of their respective 
chiefs, vowed eternal hostility. The 
books of Aristotle, says Strabo, came 
from his scholar Theophrastus to Neleus, 
whose posterity, an illiterate race, kept 
them locked up, and buried in the 1 
One Apellian, a curious collector, pur. 
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chased them ; but finding the MSS, in- 
jured by age and moisture, conjecturally 
supplied their deficiencies, Sylla, at the 
taking of Athens, brought them to Rome, 
Aristotle having, irreverently of the gods, 
and dreading the fate of Socrates, wished 
to retire from Athens, in a beautiful man- 
ner he pointed out his successor. There 
were two rivals in the school, Mene- 
demus, the Rhodian ; and Theophrastus, 
the Lesbian, Alluding delicately to his 
own critical situation, he told his assem. 
bled scholars that the wine he was ac- 
customed to drink was injurious to him, 
and he desired them to bring the wines 
of Rhodes and Lesbos, He tasted both, 
and declared they did honour to their 
soil, each being excellent, though differ- 
ent in quality. The Rhodian wine is the 
strongest, but the Lesbian is sweetest, and 
that he himself preferred it. Thus he 
pointed out Theophrastus, the author of 
The Characters, for his successor.” 


The historians of Greece will bear 
comparison with those of any other 
country. If the names of her poets, 
Homer, Hesiod, and Sappho; of her 
tragedians, /schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides ; of her philosophers, Aris- 
totle, Plato, and Socrates,— constitute 
trios unparalleled, distinctive, and 
alone, her historians, Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, and Xenophon, complete the 
cycle, and shew that history has in her 
train intellects able to do her behests, 
and to embody and record her marvel- 
lous achievements. 

Herodotus is the patriarch and the 
poet of history; while he has trans- 
cribed facts, he has, through the graces 
of the Ionic dialect, and by the glow of 
a mellow and exuberant genius, made 
his history the romance of reality,—a 
flowing and copious stream of beauty 
and of harmony, on which history 
spreads her deeds, and facts embosom 
themselves as in a transparent setting. 
In his pages the Persian war assumes, 
not from any overcharged colouring, 
but from the native dignity and powers 
of the historian, the attractions of an 
epic poem. Itis not to be wondered 
at that Thucydides, on hearing the 
Dorian patriarch reciting his maguifi- 
cent history, burst into tears, partly 
from admiration and partly from joy ; 
and from that moment determined to 
approach, if not to rival, so great a 
master. His genius did not turn in the 
same direction, and the age of which 
he had to record the annals and events 
did not furnish the same epic and he- 
roic interest, The age of ‘Thucydides 
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was split into political discords and 
universal partisanship. The minds of 
its busy characters were distorted by a 
rage for scholastic and metaphysical 
quibbles. The severe simplicity of the 
earlier age had passed away, and fol- 
lies, sensuality, and vice, had occupied 
its place, amid the éclat of a demoral- 
ised generation rejoicing in the transi- 
tion. It was his province to state, 
analyse, and work into conclusion, 
sentiment, and theory, the raw and con- 
flicting materials which poured in from 
all quarters. The metaphysician al- 
most absorbed the historian. A mys- 
terious transcendentalism exudes from 
every page of Thucydides. If Hero- 
dotus is the historian for poets, Thucy- 
dides is the historian for metaphysi- 
cians. If Apollo shed his inspiration 
on the former, Aristotle appears to have 
impregnated with his speculations the 
latter. Ilerodotus looks abroad upon 
the world as a poet, Thucydides as a 
philosopher. ence the one makes 
his characters poets, the other makes 
his philosophers. Herodotus makes 
them the organs of strophes, and anti- 
strophes, and choruses; Thucydides, 
of metaphysical essays and philoso- 
phising narratives. 

We have not yet touched on the 
character of Xenophon, the philosopher, 
the statist, the sportsman, the his- 
torian. In the first and last capa- 
cities he is best known, and most ex- 
tensively appreciated. We now refer 
to him as the writer of the Cyropadia 
and the Anabasis. It is very generally 
thought that Xenophon occupies the 
third and lowest place as a historian. 
We doubt the correctness of this quali- 
fication. Ifto record facts in the most 
transparent style, to delineate characters 
purely as their actions prompt,—if 
these be the essential properties of a 
historian, Xenophon transcends im- 
measurably his rivals. A more simple, 
and withal a more interesting, narrative 
than the retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
ancient literature does not contain. He 
has neither the poetic genius of Hero- 
dotus, nor the laconic and philosophical 
mind of Thucydides; but he possesses 
one characteristic to which both of 
these are entire strangers — unaffected 
simplicity of style, and faithfulness of 
narrative. We do not admire the 
amalgamation of the historian, poet, 
and philosopher. History should fur- 
nish its facts; poetry the latent links, 
and more evanescent lights and shades, 
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which the eyes of ordinary men cannot 
perceive ; and philosophy should raise 
its structures and establish its theories 
from these, the elements of an ex- 
ploded and exhausted world. To give 
an instance of our meaning, we refer 
to Richard III., by our own unti- 
valled poet. History presented the 
outside materials, the facts, the inci- 
dents, the circumstances, the events ; 
but Shakspeare the poet embodied the 
latent passion, and founts of passion ; 
the low and subtle cunning, the over- 
awing fortitude and heroism ; the ambi- 
tion and unbending pride, which rise, 
and foam, and tae. in the breast of 
Richard, and impart fascination and 
power to that masterpiece of dramatic 
composition. On the raw materials of 
history thus sublimed and illustrated, 
philosophy might rear its monuments 
and construct its theories. The his- 
torian has recorded outward acts, but 
the poet has traced them to their pas- 
sions, withdrawn the veil that concealed 
the world of mind from the outward 
eye, and thereby enabled philosophy 
to watch and generalise the inner move- 
ments and mechanism. 

We have scarcely mentioned the elo- 
quence of Greece. Of this we have 
but one remnant worth immortality,— 
the orations of the coward, the orator, 
the suicide, Demosthenes. A‘schines 
was no mean orator; he was lost in the 
shadow—or shall we say, substance ?— 
of Demosthenes. His accusation is ably 
sustained, and by an ordinary debater 
unanswerable. But the eagle eye of 
the orator Demosthenes saw its weak 
and its hollow points; and in that 
splendid reply (pro vorond) extermin- 
ated the reasoning, and produced the 
exile, of his rival. Demosthenes was 
accused of too great elaboration in his 
speeches ; it was said they smelt of the 
lamp. There was great preparation, 
as well as much laboured composition ; 
but on perusing the accusation of 
Jschines and the reply of Demosthenes, 
we can easily see that some of the most 
effective parts must have been purely 
extemporaneous. It is well known 
that some of our ablest orators in both 
houses write, previously, a considerable 
portion of their speeches ; and one or 
two, like privy councillor Lalor Shiel, 
prepare them for the press a week pre- 
vious, richly interlarded with such pa- 
rentheses as, vehement cheering ! great 
applause! and the peroration finished 
usgue ad unguem, and closed by the 
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postseript,— The hon. gentleman sat 
down amid cheers from both sides of the 
house. Demosthenes never did this. 
In this point, the Right Hon. Lalor 
Shiel beats the Grecian orator hollow. 
Alexander the Great would not have 
demanded the surrender of the Irish 
orators. He might have sent the police 
after them, as uproarious rogues ; but 
he would never have attempted to si- 
lence them. 

Alexander the Great closed the in- 
tellectual progression of the noblest 
literature a nation ever gave birth to. 
Hlis sword seems to have swept the 
Muses from their wonted resorts. A 
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powerful political and pecuniary effort 
was made to rear another Athens in 
Alexandria. But no resources of roy- 
alty, or wealth, or patronage, could 
create genius: art took its place, and 
acted well its part. A Lucian and a 
Longinus are almost the only real orna- 
ments of the first Alexandrian age of 
Greek literature. Plutarch and Poly- 
bius, and a few others, are above me- 
diocrity, but cannot bear comparison 
with the writers of a more illustrious 
era. We shall pass in our next to the 
littora Latina, and there gather such 
illustrations of literary progress and 
character as may fall in our way. 


FROM THE ITALIAN, 


Two different flow’rs I give — though none 
A head more lovely rears : 
Aurora’s blushes tint the one ; 
Both glisten with her tears ! 
The rose displays a brighter dress — 
Nor makes us like the lily less. 
Accept the gift, fair maid — the first 
Is Love’s especial care ; 
Both grew within one garden nurst, 
One streamlet fed the pair. 
The first, I said, was Love's alone ; 
Thou claim’st the lily for thine own ! 


The emblem one all hearts coufess 

Of worth that shuns the light ; 
The next portrays the loveliness 

Of beauty, rosy bright : 
Reigns in all breasts each scented flower 
With varied charms, yet equal power. 
The lily’s purer hues bedeck 

Thy form and soul combined ; 
Its stainless white adorns thy neck, 

And ae thy mind ; 


The while t 


y rose-red lips display 


A charm to steal all hearts away ! 
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Cnaprters V. anv VI. 


Cuapter V, 


Contains a great deal of complicated 
love-making. 
Tue Misses Macarty were excessively 
indignant that Mr. Fitch should have 
had the audacity to fall in love with 
their sister; and poor Caroline’s life 
was not, as may be imagined, made 
much the happier by the envy and 
passion thus excited. Mr. Fitch’s 
amour was the source of a great deal 
of pain to her. Her mother would 
tauntingly say, that as both were beg- 
gars, they could not do better than 
marry ; and declared, in the same sati- 
rical way, that she should like nothing 
better than to see a large family of 
grandchildren about her, to be plagues 
and burdens upon her, as her daughter 
was. The short way would have been, 
when the young painter’s intentions 
vere manifest, which they pretty 
speedily were, to have requested him 
immediately to quit the house; or, as 
Mr. Gann said, “ to give him the sack 
at once ;” to which measure the worthy 
man indignantly avowed that he would 
have resort. But his lady would not 
allow of any such rudeness ; although, 
for her part, she professed the strongest 
scurn and contempt for the painter. 
For the painful fact must be stated : 
Fitch had a short time previously paid 
no less a sum than a whole quarter’s 
board and lodging in advance, at Mrs. 
Gann’s humble request, and he pos- 
sessed his landlady’s receipt for that 
sum; the mention of which circum- 
stance silenced Gann’s objections at 
once. And, indeed, it is pretty certain 
that, with all her taunts to her daughter, 
and just abuse of Fitch’s poverty, Mrs. 
Gann in her heart was not altogether 
averse tothe match. Inthe first place, she 
loved match-making ; next, she would 
be glad to be rid of her daughter at any 
rate: and, besides, Fitch’s aunt, the 
auctioneer’s wife, was rich, and had no 
children ; painters, as she had heard, 
make often a great deal of money, and 
Fitch might be a clever one for aught 
she knew. So he was allowed to remain 
in the house, an undeclared but very 
assiduous lover; and to sigh, and to 
moan, and,make verses and portraits 
of his beloved, and build castles in the 


air as best he might. Indeed, our 
humble Cinderella was in a very cu- 
rious position. She felt a tender pas- 
sion for the first floor, and was adored 
by the second floor, and had to wait 
upon both at the summons of the bell 
of either; and as the poor little thing 
was compelled not to notice any of the 
sighs and glances which the painter 
bestowed upon her, she also had 
schooled herself to maintain a quiet 
demeanour towards Mr. Brandon, and 
not allow him to discover the secret 
which was labouring in her little breast. 

I think it may be laid down as a 
pretty general rule, that most romantic 
little girls of Caroline’s age lave such 
a budding sentiment as this young per- 
son entertained ; quite innocent, of 
course ; nourished and talked of in 
delicious secrecy to the confidante of 
the hour. Or else what are novels 
made for? Had Caroline read of Va- 
lancourt and Emily for nothing, or 
gathered no good example from those 
five tear-fraught volumes which de- 
scribe the loves of Miss Helen Mar 
and Sir William Wallace? Many a 
time had she depicted Brandon in a 
fancy costume, such as the fascinating 
Valancourt wore ; or painted herself as 
Helen, tying a sash round her knight’s 
cuirass, and watching him forth to 
battle. Silly fancies, no doubt; but 
consider, madam, the poor girl’s age 
and education; the only instruction 
she had ever received was from these 
tender, kind-hearted, silly books ; the 
only happiness which Fate had allowed 
her was in this little silent world of 
fancy. It would be hard to grudge the 
poor thing her dreams; and many such 
did she have, and impart blushingly to 
honest Becky, as they sat by the hum- 
ble kitchen-fire. 

Although it cost her heart a great 
pang, she had once ventured to im- 
plore her mother not to send her up- 
stairs to the lodgers’ rooms, for she 
shrunk at the notion of the occurrence 
that Brandon should discover her re- 
gard for him ; but this point had never 
entered Mrs. Gann’s sagacious head. 
She thought her daughter wished to 
avoid Fitch, and sternly bade her do 
her duty, and not give herself such im- 
pertinent airs ; and, indeed, it can’t be 
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said that poor Caroline was very sorry 
at being compelled to continue to see 
Brandon. To do both gentlemen jus- 
tice, neither ever said a word unfit for 
Caroline to hear. Fitch would have 
been torn to pieces by a thousand wild 
horses rather than have breathed a 
single syllable to hurt her feelings ; 
and Brandon, though by no means so 
squeamish on ordinary occasions, was 
innately a gentleman, and, from taste 
rather than from virtue, was carefully 
respectful in his behaviour to her. 

As for the Misses Macarty them- 
selves, it has been stated that they had 
already given away their hearts several 
times ; Miss Isabella being at this mo- 
ment attached to a certain young wine- 
merchant, and to Lieutenant or Colonel 
Swabber of the Spanish service ; and 
Miss Rosalind having a decided fond- 
ness for a foreign nobleman, with black 
mustachios, who had paid a visit to 
Margate. Of Miss Bella’s lovers, 
Swabber had disappeared ; but she 
still met the wine-merchant pretty 
often, and it is believed had gone very 
nigh to accept him. As for Miss Ro- 
salind, I am sorry to say that the 
course of her true love ran by no 
means smoothly: the Frenchman had 
turned out to be not a marquess, but a 
billiard-marker ; and a sad, sore sub- 
ject the disappointment was with the 
neglected lady. 

We should have spoken of it long 
since, had the subject been one that 
was much canvassed in the Gann fa- 
mily ; but once when Gann had endea- 
voured to rally his step-daughter on 
this unfortunate attachment (using for 
the purpose those delicate terms of wit 
for which the honest gentleman was al- 
ways famous), Miss Linda had flown 
into such a violent fury, and comported 
herself in a way so dreadful, that 
James Gann, Esquire, was fairly fright- 
ened out of his wits by the threats, 
screams, and imprecations which she 
uttered. Miss Bella, who was disposed 
to be jocose likewise, was likewise 
awed into silence ; for her dear sister 
talked of tearing her eyes out that mi- 
nute, and uttered some hints, too, 
regarding love matters personally af- 
fecting Miss. Bella herself, which caused 
that young lady to turn pale-red, to 
mutter something about “ wicked lies,” 
and to leave the room immediately. 
Nor was the subject ever again broached 
by the Ganns. Even when Mrs. Gann 
once talked about that odious French 
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impostor, she was stopped immediately, 

not by the lady concerned, but by Miss 
Bella, who cried, sharply, ‘* Mamma, 
hold your tongue, and don’t vex our 
dear Linda by alluding to any such 
stuff.” It is most probable that the 
young ladies had had a private con- 
ference, which, beginuing a little fierce- 
ly at first, had ended amicably: and so 
the marquess was mentioned no more. 

Miss Linda, then, was comparatively 
free (for Bob Smith, the linendraper, 
and young Glauber, the apothecary, 
went for nothing); and, very luckily 
for her, a successor was found for the 
faithless Frenchman, almost imme- 
diately. 

This gentleman was a commoner, to 
be sure, but had a good estate of five 
hundred a-year, kept his horse and gig, 
and was, as Mr. Gann remarked, as 
good a fellow as ever lived. Let us say 
at once that the new lover was no other 
than Mr. Swigby. From the day when 
he had been introduced to the family 
he appeared to be very much attracted 
by the two sisters; sent a turkey off 
his own farm, and six bottles of prime 
Hollands, to Mr. and Mrs. Gann, in 
presents ; and, in ten short days after 
his first visit, had informed his friend 
Gann that he was violently in love 
with two women, whose names he 
would never—never breathe. The 
worthy Gann knew right well how the 
matter was ; for he had not failed to 
remark Swigby’s melancholy, and to 
attribute it to its right cause. 

Swigby was forty-eight years of age, 
stout, hearty, gay, much given to drink, 
and had never been a lady’s man, or, 
indeed, passed half-a-dozen evenings 
in ladies’ society. He thought Gann 
the noblest and finest fellow in the 
world. Ile never heard any singing 
like James’s, nor any jokes like his ; 
nor had met with such an accom- 
plished gentleman or man of the world. 
“ Gann has his faults,” Swigby would 
say at the Bag of Nails ; ‘ which of us 
has not ?—but I tell you what, he’s the 
greatest trump I ever see.” Many 
scores of scores had he paid for Gann, 
many guineas and crown-pieces had he 
lent him, since he came into his pro- 
perty some three years before. What 
were Swigby’s former pursuits I can’t 
tell. What need we care? Hadn’t he 
five hundred a-year now, and a horse 
and gig? Ay, that he had. 

Since his accession to fortune, this 
gay young bachelor had taken his 
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share (what he called “ his whack”) 
of pleasure; had been at one—nay, 
perhaps, at two— public-houses every 
night; and had been drunk, I make 
no doubt, nearly a thousand times in 
the course of the three years. Many 
people had tried to cheat him; but, 
no, no! he knew what was what, and 
in all matters of money was simple and 
shrewd. Gann’s gentility won him ; 
his bragging, his fon, and the stylish 
tuft on his chin. To be invited to his 
house was a proud moment ; and when 
he went away, after the banquet de- 
scribed in the last chapter, he was in a 
perfect ferment of love and liquor. 

“ What a stylish woman is that 
Mrs. Gann!” thought he, as he tumbled 
into bed at his inn : “ fine she must have 
been as a gal!— fourteen stone now, 
without saddle and bridle, and no 
mistake. And them Miss Macartys, 
Jupiter! what spanking, handsome, 
elegant creatures !—real elegance in 
both on’em! Such hair !—black’s the 
word—as black as my mare; such 
cheeks, such necks, and shoulders !” 
At noon he repeated these observations 
to Gann himself, as he walked up and 
down the pier with that gentleman, 
smoking Manilla cheroots. He was in 
raptures with his evening. Gann re- 
ceived his praises with much majestic 
good-humour. 

“ Blood, sir!” said he, ‘ blood’s 
every thing! Them gals have been 
brought up as few ever have. I don’t 
speak of myself; but their mother—- 
their mother’s a lady, sir. Shew mea 
woman in England as is better bred 
or knows the world more than my 
Juliana !” 

“ It’s impawsible,” said Swigby. 

“ Think of the company we've kep, 
sir, before our misfortunes—the fust in 
the land. Brandenburg House, sir— 
England’s injured queen. Law bless 
you, Juliana was always there !” 

“I make no doubt, sir; you can see 
it in her,” said Swigby, solemnly. 

“ And as for those gals, why, aint 
they related to the, fust families in Ire- 
land, sir? —In course, they are. As I 
said before, blood’s every thing ; and 
those young women have the best of it : 
they are connected with the reglar old 
noblesse.”” 

“ They have the best of every think, 
I'm sure,” said Swigby, “ and deserve 
it too,” and relapsed into his morning 
remarks. “ What creatures! what ele- 
gance! what hair and eyes, sir!— 
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black, and all’s black, as I say. What 
complexion, sir !—ay, and what makes 
too! Such a neck and shoulders I 
never see !” 

Gann, who had his hands in his 
pockets (his friend's arm being hooked 
into one of his), here suddenly with- 
drew his hand from its hiding-place, 
clenched his fist, assumed a horrible 
knowing grin, and gave Mr. Swigby 
such a blow in the ribs as well-nigh 
sent him into the water. “ You sly 
dog!” said Mr. Gann, with inexpress- 
ible emphasis, “ you've found that out 
too, have you? Have a care, Joe, my 
boy,— have a care.” 

And herewith Gann and Joe burst 
into tremendous roars of laughter, fresh 
explosions taking place at intervals of 
five minutes during the rest of the walk. 
The two friends parted exceedingly 
happy ; and when they met that even- 
ing at “ The Nails,” Gann drew Swigby 
mysteriously into the bar, and thrust 
into his hand a triangular piece of pink 
paper, which the latter read :— 

“‘ Mrs. Gann and the Misses Macarty 
request the Lonour and pleasure of Mr. 
Swigby’s company (if you have no better 
engagement) to tea to-morrow evening, 
at half-past five. 

“ Margaretta Cottage, 

Salamanca Road North. 

Thursday evening.” 


The faces of the two gentlemen were 
wonderfully expressive of satisfaction 
as this communication passed between 
them. And Iam led to believe that 
Mrs. Gann had been unusually pleased 
with her husband’s conduct on that day, 
for honest James had no less than thir- 
teen and sixpence in his pocket, and 
insisted, as usual, upon standing glasses 
all round. Joe Swigby, left alone in 
the little parlour behind the bar, called 
for a sheet of paper, a new pen and a 
wafer, and in the space of half-an-hour 
concocted a very spirited and satisfac- 
tory answer to this note; which was 
carried off by Gann, and duly deli- 
vered. Punctually at half-past five 
Mr. Joseph Swigby knocked at Mar- 
garetta Cottage door, in his new coat 
with glistering brass buttons, his face 
clean shaved, and his great ears shining 
over his great shirt-collar, delightfully 
bright and red. 

What happened at this tea-parly it 
is needless here to say; but Swigby 
came away from it quite as much en- 
chanted as before, and declared that 
the duets, sung by the ladies in hideous 
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discord, were the sweetest music he 
had ever heard. He sent the gin and 
the turkey the next day ; and, of caurse, 
was invited to dine. The dinner was 
followed up on his part by an offer to 
drive all the young ladies and their 
mamma into the country; and he 
hired a very smart barouche to con- 
duct them. The invitation was not 
declined ; and Fitch, too, was asked 
by Mr. Swigby, in the height of his 
good-humour, and accepted with the 
utmost delight. “ Me and Joe will 
go on the box,” said Gann. ‘ You four 
ladies and Mr. Fitch shall go inside. 
Carry must go bodkin; but she aint 
very big.” 

“ Carry, indeed, will stop at home,” 
said her mamma ; “ she’s not fit to go 
out.” 

At which poor Fitch’s jaw fell: it 
was in order to ride with her that he 
had agreed to accompany the party; 
nor could he escape now, having just 
promised so eagerly. 

“Oh, don’t let’s have that proud 
Brandon,” said the young ladies, when 
the good-natured Mr. Swigby proposed 
to ask that gentleman; and therefore 
he was not invited to join them in their 
excursion : but he stayed at home very 
unconcernedly, and saw the barouche 
and its load drive off. Somebody else 
looked at it from the parlour-window 
with rather a heavy heart, and that 
some one was poor Caroline. The day 
was bright and sunshiny; the spring 
was beginning early; it would have 
been pleasant to have been a lady for 
once, and to have driven along in a 
carriage with prancing horses. Mr. 
Fitch looked after her in a very sheep- 
ish, melancholy way ; and was so dis- 
mal and silly during the first part of 
the journey, that Miss Linda, who was 
next him, said to her papa that she 
would change places with him; and 
actually mounted the box by the side 
of the happy, trembling Mr. Swigby. 
How proud he was, to be sure! How 
knowingly did he spank the horses 
along, and fling out the shillings at the 
turnpikes ! 

“ Bless you, he don’t care for 
change!” said Gann, as one of the 
toll-takers offered to render some cop- 
pers; and Joe felt infinitely obliged to 
his friend for setting off his amiable 
qualities in such a way. 

O mighty Fate, that over us miser- 
able mortals rulest supreme, with what 
small means are thy ends effected ! — 
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with what scornful ease and mean in- 
struments does it please thee to govern 
mankind! Let each man think of the 
circumstances of his life, and how its 
lot has been determined. The getting 
up a little earlier or later, the turning 
down this street or that, the eating of 
this dish or the other, may influence 
all the years and actions of a future 
life. Mankind walks down the left- 
hand side of Regent Street instead of 
the right, and meets a friend who asks 
him to dinner, and goes, and finds the 
turtle remarkably good, and the iced 
punch very cool and pleasant; and, 
being in a merry, jovial, idle mood, 
has no objection to a social rubber of 
whist—nay, to a few more glasses of 
that cool punch. In the most careless, 
good-humoured way, he loses a few 
points ; and still feels thirsty, and loses 
a few more points ; and, like a man of 
spirit, increases his stakes, to be sure, 
and just by that walk down Regent 
Street is ruined for life. Or he walks 
down the right-hand side of Regent 
Street instead of the left, and, good 
Heavens ! who is that charming young 
creature who has just stepped into her 
carriage from Mr. Fraser’s shop, and to 
whom and her mamma Mr. Fraser has 
made the most elegant bow in the 
world? It is the lovely Miss Moidore, 
with a hundred thousand pounds, who 
has remarked your elegant figure, and 
regularly drives to town on the first of 
the month, to purchase her darling 
Magazine. You drive after her as fast 
as the hack-cab will carry you. She 
reads the Magazine the whole way. 
She stops at her papa’s elegant villa at 
Hampstead, with a conservatory, a 
double coach-house, and a parklike 
paddock. As the lodge-gate separates 
you from that dear girl, she looks back 
just once, and blushes. Erubuit, salva 
est res. She has blushed, and you are 
all right. In a week you are intro- 
duced to the family, and pronounced 
a charming young fellow of high prin- 
ciples. In three weeks you have danced 
twenty-nine quadrilles with her, and 
whisked her through several miles of 
waltzes. Ina month Mrs. O'Flaherty 
has flung herself into the arms of her 
mother, just having come from a visit 
to the village of Gretna, near Carlisle ; 
and you have an account at your 
banker’s ever after. What is the cause 
of all this good fortune?—A walk on 
a particular side of Regent Street. 
And so true and indisputable is this 
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fact, that there is a young north coun- 
try gentleman, with whom I am ac- 
quainted, that daily paces up and 
down the abovenamed street for many 
hours, fully expecting that such an ad- 
venture will happen to him; for which 
end he keeps a cab in readiness at the 
corner of Vigo Lane. 

Now, after a dissertation in this his- 
tory, the reader is pretty sure to know 
that a moral is coming; and the facts 
connected with our tale, which are to 
be drawn from the above little essay 
on fate, are simply these :—1. If Mr. 
Fitch had not heard Mr. Swigby invite 
all the ladies, he would have refused 
Swigby’s invitation, and stayed at home. 
2. Ifhe had not been in the carriage, 
it is quite certain that Miss Rosalind 
Macarty would not have been seated 
by him on the back seat. 3. If he had 
not been sulky, she never would have 
asked her papa to let her take his place 
on the box. 4. If she had not taken 
her papa’s place on the box, not one of 
the circumstances would have happen- 
ed which did happen ; and which were 
as follows :— 

1. Miss Bella remained inside. 

2. Mr. Swigby, who was wavering 
between the two, like a certain animal 
between two bundles of hay, was de- 
termined by this circumstance, and 
made proposals to Miss Linda, whis- 
pering to Miss Linda: “ Miss, I aint 
equal to the like of you; but I’m 
hearty, healthy, and have five hundred 
a-year. Will you marry me?” In fact, 
this very speech had been taught him 
by cunning Gann, who saw well enough 
that Swigby would speak to one or 
other of his daughters. And to it the 
young lady replied, also in a whis- 
pering, agitated tone, ‘* Law, Mr. S.! 
What an odd man! How can you?” 
And, after a little pause, added, “ Speak 
to mamma.” 

3. (And this is the main point of my 
story.) If little Caroline had been 
allowed to go out, she never would 
have been left alone with Brandon at 
Margate. When Fate wills that some- 
thing should come to pass, she sends 
forward a million of little circumstances 
to clear and prepare the way. 

In the month of April (as indeed in 
half-a-score of other months of the 
year) the reader may have remarked 
that the cold north-east wind is pre- 
valent; and that when, tempted by a 
glimpse of sunshine he issues forth 
to take the air, he receives not only it, 
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but such a quantity of it as is enough 
to keep him shivering through the rest 
of the miserable month. On one of 
these happy days of English weather 
(it was the very day before the plea- 
sure party described in the last chapter) 
Mr. Brandon, cursing heartily his 
country, and thinking how infinitely 
more congenial to him were the winds 
and habits prevalent in other nations, 


* was marching over the cliffs near Mar- 


gate, in the midst of a storm of shrill 
east wind which no ordinary mortal 
could bear, when he found perched on 
the cliff, his fingers blue with cold, 
the celebrated Andrea Fitch, employed 
in sketching a land or a sea-scape on 
a sheet of grey paper. 

“You have chosen a fine day for 
sketching,” said Mr. Brandon, bitterly, 
his thin aquiline nose peering out 
livid from the fur collar of his coat. 

Mr. Fitch smiled, understanding the 
allusion. 

“ An hartist, sir,” said he, “ doesn’t 
mind the coldness of the weather. 
There was a chap in the Academy who 
took sketches twenty degrees below 
zero in Hiceland — Mount ’Ecla, sir! 
was the man that gave the first hidea 
of Mount ’Ecla for the Surrey Zoologi- 
cal Gardens.” 

“Tle must have been a wonderful 
enthusiast!” said Mr. Brandon; “ I 
fancy that most men would prefer to 
sit at home, and not numb their fingers 
in such a freezing storm as this !” 

“ Storm, sir!” replied Fitch, ma- 
jestically ; “I live in a storm, sir! 
A true artist is never so ‘appy as when 
he can have the advantage to gaze upon 
yonder tempestuous hocean in one-of 
its hangry moods.” 

* Ay, there comes the steamer,” 
answered Mr. Brandon; “ I can fancy 
that there are a score of unhappy people 
on board who are not artists, and would 
wish to behold your ocean quiet.” 

“ They are not poets, sir; the glori- 
ous hever-changing expression of the 
great countenance of Nature is not seen 
by them, no more than the storm and 
the subshine which rages and gleams 
halternately in the face of my favourite 
hactor, Mr. M‘Hasterisk, is seen by 
the gents in the gallery. They are too 
far away from it, sir; those vulgar 
people, sucking their horanges and 
paying their shilling. I should con- 
sider myself unworthy my hart, if | 
could not bear a little privation of cold 
or “eat for its sake. And besides, sir, 
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whatever their hardships may be, such 
a sight hamply repays me; for, al- 
though my private sorrows may be (has 
they are) tremendous, I never can look 
abroad upon the green hearth and 
hawful sea, without in a measure for- 
getting my personal woes and wrongs ; 
for what right has a poor creature like 
me to think of his affairs in the pre- 
sence of such a spectacle as this? I 
can’t, sir; I feel ashamed of myself; I 
bow my head and am quiet. When 
I set myself to examining hart, sir (by 
which 1 mean nature), I don’t dare to 
think of any thing else.” 

“ You worship a very charming and 
consoling mistress,” answered Mr. 
Brandon, with a supercilious air, light- 
ing and beginning to smoke a cigar; 
“ your enthusiasm dges you credit.” 

“ If you have another,” said Andrea 
Fitch, “ I should like to smoke one, 
for you seem to have a real feeling 
about hart, and I was a-getting so 
deucedly cold here that really there 
was scarcely any bearing of it.” 

“ The cold is very severe,” replied 
Mr. Brandon. 

“ No, no, it’s not the weather, sir!” 
said Mr. Fitch; “ it’s here, sir, here” 
(pointing to the left side of his waist- 
coat). 

“What you, too, have had sor- 
rows?” 

“ Sorrows, sir! hagonies—hagonies, 
which I have never unfolded to any 
mortal! I have endured halmost 
hevery thing. Poverty, sir, “unger, 
hobloquy, “opeless love ! — but for my 
hart, sir, I should be the most miser- 
able wretch in the world !” 

And herewith Mr. Fitch began to 
pour forth into Mr. Brandon’s ears the 
history of some of those sorrows under 
which he laboured, and which he com- 
municated to every single person who 
would listen to him. 

Mr. Brandon was greatly amused 
by Fitch’s prattle, and the latter told 
him under what privations he had 
studied his art; how he had starved 
for three years in Paris and Rome, 
while labouring at his profession ; how 
meanly jealous the Royal Academy 
was, which would never exhibit a single 
one of his pictures; how he had been 
driven from the Heternal City by the 
attentions of an immense fat Mrs. Car- 
rickfergus, who absolutely proposed 
marriage to him; and how he was at 
this moment (a fact of which Mr. Bran- 
don was already quite aware) madly 
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and desperately in love with one of 
the most beautiful maidens in this 
world. For Fitch, having a mistress 
to his heart’s desire, was boiling with 
impatience to have a confidant ; what, 
indeed, would be the joy of love, if 
one were not allowed to speak of one’s 
feelings to a friend who could know 
how to sympathise with them? Fitch 
was sure Brandon did, because Bran- 
don was the very first person with 
whom the painter had talked since he 
had come to the resolution recorded 
in the last chapter. 

“I hope she is as rich as that un- 
lucky Mrs. Carrickfergus, whom you 
treated so cruelly?’ said the con- 
fidant, affecting entire ignorance. 

“ Rich, sir! no, I thank Heaven, 
she has not a penny!” said Fitch. 

‘¢ T presume, then, you are yourself 
independent,” said Brandon, smiling ; 
‘ for, in the marriage state, one or the 
other of the parties concerned should 
bring a portion of the filthy lucre ?” 

“ Haven’t I my profession, sir?” 
said Fitch, majestically, having de- 
clared five minutes before that he 
starved in his profession. “* Do you sup- 

ose a painter gets nothing? Haven’t 
horders from the first people in 


ow ?— commissions, sir, to hexe- 


cute history-pieces, battle-pieces, hal- 
ter-pieces ?” 

‘* Master-pieces, I am sure,” said 
Brandon, bowing politely; “for a 
gentleman of your astonishing genius 
can do no other.” 

The delighted artist received this 
compliment with many blushes, and 
vowed and protested that his perform- 
ances were not really worthy of such 
high praise; but he fancied Mr. Bran- 
don a great connoisseur, nevertheless, 
and sabesitand his mind to him ina 
manner still more open. Fitch’s sketch 
was by this time finished ; and, putting 
his drawing implements together, he 
rose, and the gentlemen walked away. 
The sketch was hugely admired by 
Mr. Brandon, and when they came 
home, Fitch, culling it dexterously 
out of his book, presented it in a neat 
speech to his friend, “ the gifted 
hamateur.” 

“ The gifted hamateur” received the 
drawing with a profusion of thanks, 
and so much did he value it, that he 
had actually torn off a piece to light 
a cigar with, when he saw that words 
were written on the other side of the 
paper, and deciphered the following :— 
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** SONG OF THE VIOLET. 
A humble flower long time I pined, 
Upon the solitary plain, 
And trembled at the angry wind, 
And shrunk before the bitter rain. 
And, oh! how in a blessed hour, 
A passing wanderer chanced to see ; 
And, pitying the lonely flower, 
To stoop and gather me. 
I fear no more the tempest rude, 
Or dreary heath no more I pine ; 
But left my cheerless solitude, 
To deck the breast of Caroline. 
Alas! our days are brief at best, 
Nor long I feel will mine endure, 
Though shelter’d here upon a breast 
So gentle and so pure. 


It draws the fragrance from my leaves, 

It robs me of my sweetest breath ; 
And every time it falls and heaves, 

It warns me of my coming death. 

But one I know would glad forego 

All joys of life to be as I; 

An hour to rest on that sweet breast, 

And then, contented die. 

“« Anprea.” 

When Mr. Brandon had finished the 
perusal of these verses, he laid them 
down with an air of considerable vex- 
ation. “ Egad!” said he, “ this fellow, 
fool as he is, is not so great a fool as 
he seems; and if he goes on in this 
way, may finish by turning the girl’s 
head. They can’t resist a man if he 
but presses hard enough—I know they 
can’t!” And here Mr. Brandon mused 
over his various experience, which con- 
firmed his observation, that be a man 
ever so silly, a gentlewoman will yield 
to him out of sheer weariness. And 
he thought of several cases in which, 
by the persevering application of copies 
of verses, young ladies had been brought, 
from dislike to sufferance of a man, 
from sufferance to partiality, and from 
partiality to St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. “ A ruffian who murders his 
h’s to carry off such a delicate little 
creature as that!” cried he in a trans- 
port: “ it shall never be if 1 can pre- 
vent it!” He thought Caroline more 
and more beautiful every instant, and 
was himself by this time almost as much 
in love with her as Fitch himself. 

Mr. Brandon, then, saw Fitch depart 
in Swigby’s carriage with no ordinary 
feelings of pleasure. Miss Caroline 
was not with them. “ Now is my 
time!” thought Brandon ; and, ringing 
the bell, he inquired with some anxiety, 
from Becky, where Miss Caroline was? 
It must be confessed that mistress and 
maid were at their usual occupation, 
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working and reading novels in the 
back-parlour. Poor Carry! what other 
pleasure had she ? 

She had not gone through many 
pages, or Becky advanced many stitches 
in the darning of that table-cloth which 
the good housewife, Mrs. Gann, had 
confided to her charge, when an humble 
knock was heard at the door of the 
sitting-room, that caused the blushing 
Caroline to tremble and drop her book, 
as Miss Lydia Languish does in the play. 

Mr. George Brandon entered with a 
very demure air. He held in his hand 
a black satin neck-scarf, of which a 
part had come to be broken. He could 
not wear it in its present condition, 
that was evident; but Miss Caroline 
was blushing and trembling a great 
deal too much to suspect that this 
wicked Brandon had himself torn his 
own scarf with his own hands one 
moment before le entered the room. 
I don’t know whether Becky had any 
suspicions of this fact, or whether it 
was only the ordinary roguish look 
which she had when any thing pleased 
her, that now lighted up her eyes and 
caused her mouth to expand smilingly, 
and her fat, red cheeks to gather up 
into wrinkles. 

‘** T have had asad misfortune,” said 
he, “ and should be very much obliged 
indeed to Miss Caroline to repair it.” 
(Caroline was said with a kind of 
tender hesitation that caused the young 
woman, so named, to blush more than 
ever.) ‘It is the only stock I have in 
the world, and I can’t go bare-necked 
into the streets; can I, Mrs. Becky ?” 

“No sure,” said Becky. 

* Not unless I was a celebrated 
painter, like Mr. Fitch,” added Mr. 
Brandon, with a smile, which was re- 
flected speedily upon the face of the 
lady whom he wished to interest. 
“ Those great geniuses,” he added, 
“ may do any thing.” 

“Yor,” says Becky, “hee’s gotenough 
beard on hees faze to keep hees neck 
warm!” At which remark, though Miss 
Caroline very properly said, “ For 
shame, Becky !” Mr. Brandon was so 
convulsed with laughter, that he fairly 
fell down upon the sofa on which Miss 
Caroline was seated. How she startled 
and trembled, as he flung his arm upon 
the back of the couch! Mr. Brandon 
did not attempt to apologise for what 
was an act of considerable impertinence, 
but continued mercilessly to make many 
more jokes concerning poor Fitch, 
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which were cleverly suited to the com- 
prehension of the maid and the young 
mistress, as to elicit a great number 
of roars of laughter from the one, and 
to cause the other to smile in spite of 
herself. Indeed Brandon had gained 
a vast reputation for wit with Becky in 
his morning colloquies with her, and 
she was ready to laugh at any single 
word which it pleased bim to utter. 
Iiow many of his good things had this 
honest scullion carried down stairs to 
Caroline, and how pitilessly had she 
contrived to estropier them in their 
passage from the drawing-room to the 
kitchen. 

Well, then, while Mr. Brandon “ was 
a-going on,” as Becky said, Caroline had 
taken his stock, and her little fingers 
were occupied in repairing the damage 
he had done to it. Was it clumsiness 
on her part? Certain it is that the 
rent took several minutes to repair: 
of them the mangeur des ceurs did not 
fail to profit, conversing in an easy, 
kindly, confidential way, which set our 
fluttering heroine speedily at rest, and 
enabled her to reply to his continual 
queries, addressed with much adroit- 
ness and an air of fraternal interest, b 
a number of those pretty, little, timid, 
whispering, yeses and noes, and those 
gentle quick looks of the eyes, where- 
with young and modest maidens are 
wont to reply to the questions of se- 
ducing young bachelors. Dear yeses 
and noes, how beautiful you are when 
gently whispered by pretty lips!— 
glances of quick innocent eyes, how 
charming are you!—and how charm- 
ing the soft blush that steals over the 
cheek, towards which the dark lashes 
are drawing the full blue-veined eye- 
lids down, And here let the writer of 
this solemnly declare, upon his veracity, 
that he means nothing but what is right 
and moral. But look, I pray you, at 
an innocent, bashful girl, of sixteen ; if 
she be but good, she must be pretty. 
She is a woman now, but a girl still. 
How delightful all her ways are! How 
exquisite her instinctive grace! All the 
arts of all the Cleopatras are not so 
captivating as her nature. Who can 
resist her confiding simplicity, or fail 
to be touched and conquered by her 
gentle appeal to protection ? 

All this Mr. Brandon saw and felt, 
as many a gentleman educated in his 
school will. It is not because a man 
is a rascal himself that he cannot ap- 
preciate virtue and purity very keenly ; 
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and our hero did feel for this simple, 
gentle, tender, artless creature, a real 
respect and sympathy—a sympathy so 
fresh and delicious, that he was but too 
glad to yield to it and indulge in it, 
and which he mistook, probably, for a 
real love of virtue, and a return to the 
days of his innocence. 

Indeed, Mr. Brandon, it was no 
such thing. It was only because vice 
and debauch were stale for the mo- 
ment, and this pretty virtue new. It 
was only because your cloyed appetite 
was long unused to this simple meat 
that you felt so keen a relish for it; and 
I thought of you only the last blessed 
Saturday, at Mr. Lovegrove’s, West In- 
dia Tavern, Blackwall, where a com- 
pany of fifteen epicures, who had scorn- 
ed the turtle, poohpoohed the punch, 
and sent away the whitebait, did sud- 
denly and simultaneously make a rush 
upon—a dish of beans and bacon. And 
if the assiduous reader of novels will 
think upon some of the most celebrated 
works of that species, which have lately 
appeared in this and other countries, 
he will find, amidst much debauch of 
sentiment, and enervating dissipation 
of intellect, that. the writers have from 
time to time a returning appetite for 
innocence and freshness, and indulge 
us with occasional repasts of beans and 
bacon. How long Mr. Brandon re- 
mained by Miss Caroline’s side I have 
no means of judging ; it is probable, 
however, that he stayed a much longer 
time than was necessary for the mend- 
ing of his black satin stock. I believe, 
indeed, that he read to the ladies a 
great part of the Mysteries of Udolpio, 
over which they were engaged; and 
interspersed his reading with many re- 
marks of his own, both tender and 
satirical. Whether he was in her com- 
pany half-an-hour or four hours, this is 
certain, that the time slipped away 
very swiftly with poor Caroline; and 
when a carriage drove up to the door, 
and shrill voices were heard crying 
** Becky!” “ Carry!” and Rebecca, the 
maid, starting up, cried, “ Lor’, here’s 
missus !” and Brandon jumped rather 
suddenly off the sofa, and fled up the 
stairs—when all these events took 

lace, I know Caroline felt very sad 
indeed, and opened the door for her 
parents with a very heavy heart. 

Swigby helped Miss Linda off the 
box with excessive tenderness. Papa 
was bustling and roaring in high good- 
humour, and called for “ hot water and 
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tumblers immediately.” Mrs. Gann 
was gracious ; and Miss Bell sulky, as 
she had good reason to be, for she in- 
sisted upon taking the front seat in the 
carriage before her sister, and had lost 
a husband by that very piece of ob- 
stinacy. 

Mr. Fitch, as he entered, bestowed 
upon Caroline a heavy sigh and a deep 
stare, and silently ascended to his own 
apartment. He was lost in thought. 
The fact is, he was trying to remember 
some verses regarding a violet, which 
he had made five years before, and 
which he had somehow lost from 
among his papers. So he went up 
stairs, muttering, 


“ A humble flower long since I pined 
Upon a solitary plain 


Cuapter VI. 


Describes a shabby-genteel Marriage, 
and more Love-making, 


It will not be necessary to describe 
the particulars of the festivities which 
took place on the occasion of Mr. 
Swigby’s marriage to Miss Macarty. 
The happy pair went off in a post- 
chaise and four to the bridegroom’s 
country - seat, accompanied by the 
bride’s blushing sister: and when the 
first week of their matrimonial bliss was 
ended, that worthy woman, Mrs. Gann, 
with her excellent husband, went to 
visit the young couple. Miss Caro- 
line was left, therefore, sole mistress of 
the house, and received especial cau- 
tions from her mamma as to prudence, 
economy, the proper management of 
the lodgers’ bills, and the necessity of 
staying at home. 

Considering that one ofthe gentlemen 
remaining in the house was a declared 
lover of Miss Caroline, I think it is a 
little surprising that her mother should 
leave her unprotected ; but in this mat- 
ter the poor are not so particular as the 
rich; and so this young lady was con- 
signed to the guardianship of her own 
innocence, and the lodgers’ loyalty: 
nor was there any reason why Mrs. 
Gann should doubt the latter. As for 
Mr. Fitch, he would have far preferred 
to be torn to pieces by ten thousand 
wild horses, rather than to offer to the 
young woman any unkindness or insult ; 
and how was Mrs. Gann to suppose 
that her other lodger was a whit less 
loyal? that he had any partiality for a 
person of whom he always spoke of as 
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a mean, insignificant, little baby? So, 
without any misgivings, and in a one- 
horse fly with Mr. Gann by her side, 
with a bran new green coat and gilt 
buttons, Juliana Gann went forth to 
visit her beloved child, and consdle 
her in her married state. 

And here, were I allowed to occupy 
the reader with extraneous matters, [ 
could give a very curious and touching 
picture of the Swigby ménage. Mrs. 
S., I am sorry to say, quarrelled with 
her husband on the third day after their 
marriage, and for what, pr'ythee? 
Why, because, he would smoke, and no 
gentleman ought to smoke. Swigby, 
therefore, patiently resigned his pipe, 
and with it one of the quietest, happiest, 
kindest companions of his solitude. 
He was a different man after this; his 
pipe was as a limb of his body. Hav- 
ing on Tuesday conquered the pipe, 
Mrs. Swigby, on Thurday, did battle 
with her husband’s rum-and-water,— a 
drink of an odious smell, as she very 
properly observed ; and ‘the smell was 
doubly odious, now that the tobacco 
smoke no longer perfumed the parlour- 
breeze, and counteracted the odours of 
the juice of West India sugar-canes. 
On Thursday, then, Mr. Swigby and 
rum held out pretty bravely. Mrs. 8. 
attacked the punch with some sharp- 
shooting, and fierce charges of vulgarity ; 
to which S. replied, by opening a bat- 
tery of oaths (chiefly directed to his 
own eyes, however), and loud protesta- 
tions that he would never surrender. 
In three days more, however, the rum- 
and-water was gone. Mr. Swigby, de- 
feated and prostrate, had given up that 
stronghold; his young wife and sister 
were triumphant ; and his poor mother, 
who occupied her son’s house, and had 
till now taken her place at the head of 
his table, saw that ie empire was for 
ever lost, and was preparing suddenly 
to succumb to the imperious claims of 
the new mistress of the mansion. 

All this, I say, I wish I had the 
liberty to describe at large, as also to 
narrate the arrival of majestic Mrs. 
Gann; and a_ battle-royal which 
speedily took place between the two 
worthy mothers-in-law. Noble is the 
hatred of ladies who stand in this rela- 
tion to each other; each sees what in- 
jury the other is inflicting upon her 
darling child ; each mistrusts, detests, 
and to her offspring privily abuses the 
arts and crimes of the other. A house 
with a wife is often warm enough; a 
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house with her wife and mother is ra- 
ther warmer than any spot on the known 
globe; a house with two mothers-in- 
law is so excessively hot, that it can be 
likened to no place on earth at all, but 
one must go lower for a simile. Think 
of a wife who despises her husband, 
and teaches him manners; of an ele- 
gant sister, who joins in rallying him, 
(this was almost the only point of union 
between Bella and Linda now,—for 
since the marriage, Linda hated her 
sister consumedly.) Think, I say, of 
two mothers-in-law,— one, large, pom- 
pous, and atrociously genteel,— an- 
other, coarse and shrill, determined not 
to have her son put upon,—and you 
may see what a happy fellow Joe Swig- 
by was, and into what a piece of good 
luck he had fallen. 

What would have become of him 
without his father-in-law? Indeed 
one shudders to think; but the conse- 
quence of that gentleman's arrival and 
intervention was speedily this :—About 
four o’clock, when the dinner was re- 
moved, and the quarrelling used com- 
monly to set in, the two gents (we love 
to call them by that delightful title)— 
the two gents took their hats, and sal- 
lied out; and as one has found when 
the body is inflamed that the applica- 
tion of a stringent medicine may cause 
the ill to disappear for a while, only to 
return elsewhere with greater force ; in 
like manner, Mrs. Swigby’s sudden 
victory over the pipe and rum-and-water, 
although it had caused a temporary 
cessation of the evil of which she com- 
plained, was quite unable to stop it al- 
together ; it disappeared from one spot 
only to rage with more violence else- 
where. In Swigby’s parlour, ram and 
tobacco odours arose no more (except, 
indeed, when Mrs. Gana would par- 
take of the former as a restorative) ; 
but if you could have seen the Half- 
Moon and Snuffers down the village ; 
if you could have seen the good dry 
skittle-ground which stretched at the 
back of that inn, and the window of 
the back parlour which superintended 
that skittle-ground ; if the hour at which 
you beheld these objects was evening, 
what time the rustics from their toils 
released, trolled the stout ball amidst 
the rattling pins (the oaken pins that 
standing in the sun did cast long sha- 
dows on the golden sward) ; if you had 
remarked all this, I say, you would 
have also seen in the back parlour a 
tallow candle twinkling in the shade, 
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and standing on a little greasy table. 
Upon the greasy table was a pewter 
porter-pot, and to the left a teaspoon 
glittering in a glass of gin; close to 
each of these two delicacies was a pipe 
of tobacco; and behind the pipes sat 
Mr. Gann and Mr. Swigby, who now 
made the Half-Moon and Snuffers their 
usual place of resort, and forgot their 
married cares. 

In spite of all our promises of bre- 
vity, these things have taken some 
space to describe ; and the reader must 
also know that some short interval 
elapsed ere they occurred. A month 
at least passed away before Mr. Swigby 
had decidedly taken up his position at 
the little inn: all this time, Gann was 
staying with his son-in-law, at the lat- 
ter’s most earnest request; and Mrs. 
Gann remained under the same roof at 
her own desire. Not the hints of her 
daughter, not the broad questions of 
the dowager Mrs. Swigby, could induce 
honest Mrs. Gann to stir from her 
quarters. She had had her lodger’s 
money in advance, as was the worthy 
woman’s custom; she knew Margate 
in April was dreadful dull, and she de- 
termined to enjoy the country until the 
jovial town season arrived. The Can- 
terbury coachman, whom Gann knew, 
and who passed through the village, 
used to take her cargo of novels to and 
fro; and the old lady made herself as 
happy as circumstances would allow. 
Should any thing of importance occur 
during her mamma’s absence, Caroline 
was to make use of the same con- 
veyance, and inform Mrs. Gann in a 
letter. 

Miss Caroline looked at her papa 
and mamma as the vehicle which was 
to bear them to the newly married 
couple moved up the street; but, 
strange to say, she did not feel that 
heaviness of heart which she before 
had experienced when forbidden to 
share the festivities of her family, but 
was on this occasion more happy than 
any one of them,—so happy, that the 
young woman felt quite ashamed her- 
self; and Becky was fain to remark 
how her mistress’s cheek flushed, and 
her eye sparkled (and turned per- 
petually to the door), and her whole 
little frame was in a flutter. 

-““T wonder if he will come,’’ said the 
little heart ; and the eyes turned and 
looked at that well-known sofa-corner, 
where he had been placed a fortnight 


before. He looked exactly like Lord 
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Byron, that he did, with his pale brow, 
and his slim bare neck ; only not half 
so wicked—no, no. She was sure that 
her—her Mr. Br—— her Bran 

her George, was as good as he was 
beautiful. Don’t let us be angry with 
her for calling him George; the girl 
was bred in an humble sentimental 
school; she did not know enough of 
society to be squeamish ; she never 
thought that she could be his really, 
and gave way in the silence of her 
fancy to the full extent of her affection 
for him. 

She had not looked at the door 
above twenty-five times—that is to say, 
her parents had not quitted the house 
ten minutes—when, sure enough, the 
latch did rattle, the door opened, and 
with a faint blush on his cheek divine 
George entered. Ile was going to 
make some excuse, as on the former 
occasion ; but he looked first into Ca- 
roline’s face, which was beaming with 
joy and smiles; and the little thing, in 
return, regarded him, and—made room 
for him on the sofa. O, sweet instinct 
of love! Brandon had no need of ex- 
cuses, but sat down, and talked away 
as easily, happily, and confidentially, 
and neither took any note of time. 
Andrea Fitch (the sly dog!) witnessed 
the Gann departure with feelings of ex- 
ultation, and had laid some deep plans 
of his own with regard to Miss Caro- 
line. So strong was his confidence in 
his friend on the first floor, that Andrea 
actually descended to those apartments, 
on his way to Mrs. Gann’s parlour, in 
order to consult Mr. Brandon, and 
make known to him his plan of opera- 
uuons. 

It would have made your heart 
break, or, at the very least, your sides 
ache, to behold the countenance of 
poor Mr. Fitch, as he thrust his bearded 
head in at the door of the parlour. 
There was Brandon lolling on the sofa, 
at his ease; Becky in full good hu- 
mour; and Caroline, always absurdly 
inclined to blush, blushing at Fitch’s 
appearance more than ever! She 
could not help looking from him slyly 
and gently into the face of Mr. Bran- 
don. That gentleman saw the look, 
and did not fail to interpret it. It was 
a confession of love—an appeal for 
protection. A thrill of delightful vanity 
shot through Brandon’s frame, and 
made his heart throb, as he noticed 
this look of poor Caroline. He an- 
swered it with one of his own that was 
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cruelly wrong, cruelly triumphant, and 
sarcastic; and he shouted out to Mr. 
Fitch, with a loud, disconcerted tone, 
which only made that young painter feel 
more awkward than ever he had been. 
Fitch made some clumsy speech regard- 
ing his dinner,—whether that meal was 
to be held, in the absence of the pa- 
rents, at the usual hour, and then took 
his leave. 

The poor fellow had been pleasing 
himself with the notion of taking this 
daily meal téte-d-téte with Caroline. 
What progress would he make in her 
heart during the absence of her pa- 
rents! Did it not seem as if the first 
marriage had been arranged on pur- 
pose to facilitate his own? He deter- 
mined thus his plan of campaign. He 
would make, in the first place, the most 
beautiful drawing of Caroline that ever 
was seen. ‘ The conversations I'll 
’ave with her during the sittings,” says 
he, “ will carry me a pretty long way ; 
the drawing itself will be so beautiful, 
that she can’t resist that. I'll write 
her verses in her halbum, and make 
designs hallusive of my passion for her.” 
And so our pictorial Alnaschar dreamed 
and dreamed. He had, ere long, esta- 
blished himself in a house in Newman 
Street, with a footman to open the 
door. Caroline was up-stairs, his 
wife, and her picture the crack por- 
trait of the Exhibition; With her by 
his side, Andrea Fitch felt he could do 
any thing. Half-a-dozen carriages at 
his door,—a hundred guineas for a 
kit-cat portrait. Lady Fitch, Sir An- 
drew Fitch, the President’s chain,— all 
sorts of bright visions floated before his 
imagination ; and as Caroline was the 
first precious condition of his prefer- 
ment, he determined forthwith to begin, 
and realise that. 

But, Oh, disappointment ! on coming 
down to dinner at three o'clock to that 
charming ¢éte-d-téte, he found no less 
than four covers laid on the table, Miss 
Caroline blushing (according to cus- 
tom) at the head of it; Becky, the 
maid, grinning at the foot; and Mr. 
Brandon sitting quietly on one side, as 
much at home, forsooth, as if he had 
held that position for a year. 

The fact is, that the moment after 
Fitch retired, Brandon, inspired by 
jealousy, had made the same request 
which had been brought forward by the 
painter; nor must the ladies be too 
angry with Caroline, if, after some 
scruples and struggles, she yielded to 
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the proposal. Remember that the 
girl was the daughter of a boarding- 
house, accustomed to continual deal- 
ings with her mamma’s lodgers, and 
up to the present moment thinking 
herself as safe among them as the 
young person who walked through 
Ireland with a bright gold wand, in the 
scene of Mr. Thomas Moore. On the 
point, however, of Brandon’s admission, 
it must be confessed, for Caroline’s 
honour, that she did hesitate. She felt 
that she entertained very different feel- 
ings towards him to those with which 
any other lodger or man had inspired 
her, and made a little movement of re- 
sistance at first. But the poor girl’s 
modesty overcame this, as well as her 
wish. Ought she to avoid him? 
Ought she not to stifle any preference 
which she might feel towards him, and 
act towards him with the same indiffer- 
ence which she would shew to any 
other person in a like situation? Was 
not Mr. Fitch to dine at table as usual, 
and had she refused him? So rea- 
soned she in her heart. Silly, little, 
cunning heart! it knew that all these 
reasons were lies, and that she should 
avoid the man; but she was willing to 
accept of any pretext for meeting, and 
so made a kind of compromise with 
her conscience. Dine he should; but 
Becky should dine too, and be a pro- 
tector to her. Becky laughed loudly 
at the idea of this, and took her place 
with huge delight. 

Tt is needless to say a word about 
this dinner, as we have already de- 
scribed a former meal; suffice it to 
say, that the presence of Brandon 
caused the painter to be excessively 
sulky and uncomfortable ; and so gave 
his rival, who was gay, triumphant, 
and at his ease, a decided advantage 
overhim. Nordid Brandon neglect to 
use this to the utmost. When Fitch 
retired to his own apartments —not 
jealous as yet, for the simple fellow 
believed every word of Brandon’s morn- 
ing conversation with him—but vaguely 
annoyed and disappointed. Brandon 
assailed him with all the force of ridi- 
cule ; at all his manners, words, looks, 
he joked mercilessly ; laughed at his 
low birth (Miss Gann, be it remem- 
bered, had been taught to pique herself 
upon her own family), oa invented a 
series of stories concerning his past 
life which made the ladies—-for Becky, 
being in the parlour, must be consi- 
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dered as such—conceive the greatest 
contempt and pity for the poor painter. 

After this, Mr. Brandon would ex- 
patiate with much eloquence upon his 
own superior attractions and qualities. 
He talked of his cousin, Lord So-and- 
so, with the easiest air imaginable ; 
told Caroline what princesses he had 
danced with at foreign courts ; fright- 
ened her with accounts of dreadful 
duels he had fought; in a word, 
* posed” before her as a hero of the 
most sublime kind. How the poor 
little thing drank in all his tales ; and 
how she and Becky (for they now oc- 
cupied the same bedroom) talked over 
them at night! 

Miss Caroline, as Mr. Fitch has al- 
ready stated, had in her possession, 
like almost every young lady in Eng- 
land, a little square book called an al- 
bum, containing prints from annuals; 
hideous designs of flowers ; old pictures 
of faded fashions, cut out and pasted 
into the leaves; and small scraps of 
verses selected from Byron, Landon, 
or Mrs. Hemans; and written out in 
the girlish hand of the owner of the 
book. Brandon looked over this work 
with a good deal of curiosity — for he 
contended, always, that a girl’s a 
sition might be learned from the cha- 
racter of this museum of hers—and 
found here several sketches by Mr. 
Fitch, for which, before that gentleman 
had declared his passion for her, Caro- 
line had begged. These sketches the 
sentimental painter had illustrated with 
a which, I must confess, Caro- 
ine thought charming, until now, when 
Mr. Brandon took occasion to point 
out how wretchedly poor the verses 
were (as indeed was the fact), and to 
parody them all, He was not unskil- 
ful at this kind of exercise, and at the 
drawing of caricatures, and had soon 
made a dozen of both parodies and 
drawings, which reflected cruelly upon 
the person and the talents of the 
painter. 

What now did this wicked Mr. 
Brandon do? He, in the first place, 
drew a caricature of Fitch; and, se- 
condly, having gone to a gardener’s 
near the town, and purchased there a 
bunch of violets, he presented them to 
Miss Caroline, and wrote Mr. Fitch’s 
own verses before given into her album. 
Ile signed them with his own initials, 
and thus declared open war with the 
painter. 
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A RAILWAY TRIP. 


BY MILES RYDER, ESQ. 


Ir was on a drizzling, close, spirit- 
depressing day in February, that, seek- 
ing in change of scene a_ refuge 
from a hypochondriacal attack, I pro- 
ceeded in an omnibus to the station of 
the Railway, and took a place 
in one of the first-class carriages. The 
clock struck, the bell rang, doors were 
locked, guards slung themselves up 
behind, the hard breathing of the 
sweltering giant that tugged us became 
audible and frequent, and the train 
glided almost imperceptibly into mo- 
tion. The excitement ofthe start being 
over, I sunk back against the luxurious 
supports with which the benevolent 
Directors have lined the carriages, and 
began to examine my companions, three 
in number. 

Immediately opposite to me sat a 
young man in a Newmarket-cut coat, 
very “ fast” waistcoat, and shawl- 
pattern stock, decorated with two huge 
hollow spherical breast-pins, of equivo- 
cal-looking metal, connected by a chain 
ofthe same. He sported an eye-glass, 
and was busily engaged in sucking the 
end of his walking-cane, a twig about 
the thickness of one’s wrist. 

By the side of this interesting youth 
appeared an elderly gentleman, bald- 
headed, short, and excessively corpu- 
lent. An ample white waistcoat dis- 
played to the best advantage the well- 
rounded lines of his portly figure. He 
seemed to be somewhat inconvenienced 
by the confinement of his seat; and, 
from time to time, snorted in a tone 
alarmingly symptomatic of apoplexy. 

So far there was nothing very re- 
markable about my fellow -travellers ; 
but, on glancing round at the gentle- 
man by my side, I at once saw that I 
had lighted on a character of no com- 
mon order. His eyes, which were grey 
and sharp, and one of them decidedly 
given to squint, kept jerking incessantly 
from one object to another — before, 
beside, and even behind him ; while 
his nose and mouth, equally restless, 
resolved themselves, without intermis- 
sion, into the most monstrous distor- 
tions, exciting a particular unpleasant 
sensation in an observer, together with 
a feverish desire of imitation. The 
dress of this gentleman was as peculiar 
as his features. His hat was one of 


those high-crowned, pinched-up, nar- 
row-brimmed affairs that now belong 
to history; a blue cloak without collar 
was gathered close round his neck, and 
entirely concealed the rest of his figure, 
with the exception of the legs, which 
were encased in a pair of the long- 
exploded Hessians with mighty tassels, 
and multitudinous wrinkles. A green 
silk umbrella, not folded neatly, but 
tied up in a slovenly, puffy bundle, 
completed his equipment; on the 
handle appeared, in old English cha- 
racters, the name of the owner, “ Jonas 
Swift.” Such were my companions. 
As for myself, fancy, dear reader, some- 
thing very quiet and gentlemanlike ; 
neither tall nor absolutely dwarfish, 
not exactly slim nor yet altogether 
uawieldly, with an intelligent but pen- 
sive expression of countenance, plea- 
santly relieved by a nose of cheerful 
complexion (my enemies call it red), 
and you have my portrait. I wish 
every artist flattered himself no more. 

We were now at full speed, and I 
began to think it was time to say 
something, for I hate silence where 
there is any thing to talk to, when the 
old gentleman in the white waistcoat 
anticipated me by observing, as he 
caught my eye,— 

* Pleasant travelling, this, sir.” 

“ It seems to me, sir,” I replied, 
“the very plenitude of repose and 
poetry of motion.” 

“ You are a poet, sir, I perceive,” 
said my neighbour with the squint, 
with a half-expressed sneer that at once 
made me hate him, ‘ For my part,” 
he continued, “ I am no hand at poly- 
syllables, and sentiment sticks in my 
throat, but I love railroad-travelling 
with enthusiasm. I don’t know, how- 
ever, that I should like to wedge myself 
into one of these seats till I was black 
in the face. Depend upon it, sir,” 
addressing his opposite neighbour, 
“ when a man exceeds sixteen stone, 
he is too much for locomotion of any 
sort. I beg pardon,” continued this 
extraordinary person, suddenly turning 
to the young man in the Newmarket 
coat, * but I must advise you never to 
stuff your stick into your mouth in a 
railroad, The slightest shock, my dear 
sir, would ram your teeth down your 
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throat, if indeed you escaped impale- 
ment!” 

The young man coloured up and 
withdrew his stick from his mouth; 
looking, however, as if he could will- 
ingly have transferred it to the head 
of his adviser. And thus, in the 
space of two minutes, had Mr. Jonas 
Swift inspired us all three with mortal 
enmity towards him. 

“ Railroads, gentlemen,” he resumed 
after a pause, which none of us seemed 
disposed to break,—“ railroads would 
be all very well if it were not for the 
accidents. But just consider how easy 
the thing is. A pebble gets upon the 
rail, and you are flung over the em- 
bankment like a stone from a sling. 
A boiler bursts, and you are blown to 


atoms or scalded to death; or a con- 


cussion takes place, and you are 
pounded to pieces! Ha! what was 
that? something has happened !—no, 
no !— all’s right, sit down again, gen- 
tlemen !” 

*¢ Dear me, sir!” exclaimed the cor- 
pulent gentleman, gasping for breath ; 
* you make me feel very uncomfort- 
able! Is there no way of getting out 
of these infernal machines? Won't 
they stop for me, if I call to the con- 
ductor ?” 

“Not they, my dear sir! nothing 
but an accident will stop the train be- 
fore it reaches the next station! Talk- 
ing of accidents, I will tell you what 
befell me the first trip I made by a 
railroad. To my dying day I shall 
never forget it! We went along easily 
and smoothly enough for some distance, 
when the speed became accelerated to 
such a degree of velocity, that objects 
ceased to be distinguished. I felt 
instinctively that something was wrong, 
and so I said to my companions. 
Well, gentlemen, we were now  ab- 
solutely flying through the air, and the 
carriage swayed from side to side over 
the rail with such violence that we 
could scarcely keep our seats. Sud- 
denly I saw that we were approaching 
a curve in the line, and I knew that 
the crisis of the danger had arrived ; 
the carriage undulated—jolted—rocked 
—there was a tremendous shock, and 
the engine burst from the train and 
fell over on its side in the road; and, 
in another moment, we stopped beside 
it. A torrent of steam aaa in upon us 
in so dense a volume, that we could 
neither see nor breathe. Unconscious 
of the extent of the danger, half-stified 
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by the smoke and vapour, I will con- 
fess that my courage quailed before the 
terror of the moment, and [I lost for 
a time sense, consciousness, and re- 
flection. When this first paroxysm of 
fear was over, I and the others made 
desperate efforts to force open the door, 
for it was locked !” 

“ And, by Heaven!” interrupted the 
stout gentleman, trying the fastening, 
“ we are locked in here!” 

“The door was at length burst 
open,” continued the narrator, “ and 
we rushed out! Never shall I forget 
how my blood curdled with horror as 
with my foot on the very edge of the 
rail I found myself clasped by the 
coat by a passenger within: fear 
is selfish, gentlemen, and I tore my- 
self away. A_ horrible spectacle 
met our eyes as soon as we were 
capable of observation; the two en- 
gine-men, victims of their own reck- 
lessness, lay mangled on the rail. I 
shall never forget that sight, gentle- 
men!” said he, wiping his forehead, 
“ However, this is mere weakness, and 
the excitement of railroad-travelling, 
with all its danger, is delightful after 
all.” 

This sentiment received no signs of 
assent from any one of the listeners to 
the preceding pleasant narrative. The 
wearers of the white and coloured 
waistcoats looked pale and miserable, 
and for myself I was in no better con- 
dition. 

“ All my adventures, however, gen- 
tlemen,” resumed Mr. Swift, “ are not 
of the tragic cast, as you shall hear. I 
recollect on one occasion finding my- 
self and an old gentleman the sole oc- 
cupants ofa railroad carriage. It was 
just light enough when we started for 
me to observe my companion’s appear- 
ance with tolerable exactness. He was 
of excessive corpulence, approaching to 
elephantine dimensions.” (Here the 
worthy gentleman, bringing his right eye 
to bear upon me, winked significantly, 
and then looked our stout companion 
full in the face.) “ Sir, he was, as I 
have said before, most unnaturally and 
fearfully fat. He had four well-defined 
chins ; his white waistcoat was as large 
as—as—yours, sir: indeed, sir, beg- 
ging your pardon, he was altogether 
not unlike you in other respects r 





“ Sir, sir!” exclaimed the victim of 
this heartless quiz, becoming suddenly 
sensitive to the other’s ridicule. ‘* Don’t 
insult me, sir; Vl not put up with it!” 
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“ My dear, sir, I meant no offence, 
I do assure you.” (Another wink over 
the shoulder to me.) “I beg your 
pardon, if I have hurt your feelings ; 
and as you seem sore on this point, I 
will pass over the other peculiarities of 
this oo traveller. Well, gentlemen, 
no sooner had I set my eyes on him 
than I said to myself, ‘ Here’s the man 
for me: I’ll roast him.’ After contra- 
dicting him flatly in every proposition 
he uttered —an invention of mine, 
gentlemen, for keeping up the interest 
ofa conversation — he at last mentioned 
the Southwark election. 

**¢ We have beaten Walter clean out 
of the borough,’ said he. 
*“¢ Indeed!’ said I. 

make that out?’ 

“* Why, sir,’ rejoined he, ¢ it’s as 
plain as e’er a rule-of-three sum. 
Wood polled at least five hundred 
more than Walter; and [I call that a 
pretty good beating.’ 

** Doyou?’ said I. * Now, in my 
opinion, it’s your Radical gentry who 
have been drubbed over the head and 
shoulders. Suppose you have sent an- 
other member to misrepresent South- 
wark in the house. Whatthen? Think 
of the moral triumph achieved by our 
party.’ 

* ¢ Moral my eye,’ said he. 

**<¢ Oh, be as vulgar as you please, 
sir,’ I replied ; ¢ it is the characteristic 
of yourclass. But I tell you that, not- 
withstanding all your guzzling, swilling, 
and bullying, a great moral victory has 
been won ; and the next election will 
be the death-bed of you and all your 
Radical friends.’ 

“<«I’m no Radical, sir,’ said he; 
* I’m a Liberal !’ 

“*You’re a hog!’ said I to myself, on 
my honour, never meaning he should 
hear me. 

“And you,’ said he,— * you’re 
a eit 

“¢ Never mind what I am,’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘ but depend upon it, in- 
stead of your having any reason to 
boast, you should say, with Pyrrhus,— 
* Si uno adhuc pralio vincemus, funditus 
periimus.’’ 

“¢ Qh,’ growled my antagonist, ¢ if 
you come to your Greek, I’ve done.’ 

“ And, in fact, not another word could 
I get out of him; although, to do my- 
self justice, I tried hard, by abusing 
all Whigs nominatim et literatim, and 
producing every imaginable topic of 
provocation; until, having fairly ex- 
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hausted my subjects and myself too, I 
fell asleep, and he did the same. 

“ How long I slept I do not know, 
but I awoke at length, and uninten- 
tionally stamping my foot on the old 
gentleman’s gouty toe, I awoke him 
too ; and there we were, like two inve- 
terate enemies parted by the night, ready 
to recommence the battle. No better 
matter for controversy occurring to my 
mind, I asked him where we were, ac- 
cording to his opinion. (It was now 
broad daylight.) 

** ¢ Oh,’ said he, looking through the 
window, ‘we're close to A i 

*« ¢Now, excuse me,’ I exclaimed ; 
‘but I’m certain that we're passing 
I know the country as well 
as if it had been my cradle.’ 

“¢ ¢ Sir, sir!’ he returned ; ‘ I am posi- 
tive it is A 3; for, although we are 
going along at this tremendous rate, I 
recognise it perfectly.’ 

“I'll open the window,’ said I, 
‘and convince you.’ 

“T did so, and, putting my head out, 
I took a survey of the country. I saw 
neither A nor L ; but what I 
did see, much to my astonishment, was, 
that our carriage bad by some means 
got detached from the train, and that 
we were standing still on the rail, in 
perfect solitude. I burst into a fit of 
laughter, which prevented me for some 
moments from communicating our mis- 
adventure to my fellow - traveller. 
Scarcely had I time to enjoy his con- 
sternation, when I caught sight of a 
dim streak of steam in the distance, 
which told me that a train was ap- 
proaching. I warned the old gentle- 
man; and, seriously alarmed for my 
own safety, with some difficulty [ 
squeezed my body through the carriage- 
window, and bade him follow, and 
scrambled out of the way to the bank 
by the side of the rail. 

“ Well, gentlemen, he got his head, 
and three of his chins through ; but 
there he stuck, and so, with many 
piteous lamentations, he was com- 
pelled to draw back again, and re- 
sign himself to his fate. Much as I 
felt for him—for I am naturally ofa 
kindly and sympathetic disposition—I 
could not help yelling with laughter at 
the absurdity of his situation. Well, 
gentlemen, up came the train like a 
flash of lightning, caught up the car- 
riage and the old gentleman just as a 
bull would a haycock on his horns, and 
was out of sight in a moment, The 
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unfortunately stout old gentleman was 
never heard of more,—at least by me, 
although I called once or twice at the 
offices to inquire after him.” 

Our eloquent friend here paused to 
take breath, and a silence of some mo- 
ments followed the startling conclusion 
of his story. At length the corpulent 
gentleman thought it necessary to ob- 
serve, with a shake of the head, that it 
was “ dreadful bad weather.” 

T was about assenting to this propo- 
sition, when Mr. Jonas Swift, jamming 
his elbow into my side, over the arm 
between us, by way of calling my at- 
tention, took up the question in his 
own peculiar way. 

“ For my own part,” said he, “I 
can’t agree with you, sir, that the wea- 
ther is bad. Now, I am rather partial 
to a few months of continuous, soaking 
rain; and ifthe wind is a point or so 
to the no’th’ard all the time, the better. 
I don't like to be always either frizzing 
or freezing. Rain for me. I like to 
splash through the mud, sir; it gives 
one humility,—it reminds us that we 
are but mortals, after all.” 

“Well, well,” replied the other, 
“ there is no talking to you,—you are 
altogether the rule of contrary; but 
what I know is, that there'll be but a 
short hop-harvest this year, if the rain 
lasts much longer.” 

“I beg pardon, sir,” rejoined Mr. 
Swift; “are you in the hop-trade?” 
(This was said in-a tone of deferential 
politeness, very different from the que- 
rist’s previous style.) 

“ 1 am, sir,” was the reply. 

“ And I suppose,” said the other, in 
the same suave tone, and with an ex- 
cessively arch look, “ you do not in 
your heart dislike this bad weather, 
after all.” 

** Why, sir,” veplied the confessed 


hop-factor, “ our firm has the credit of 


generally speculating with judgment ; 
and I must admit, speaking as a man 
of business, that I don’t care how long 
this weather lasts.” 

“I regret to liear you say so, with 
all my heart,” exclaimed Mr. Swift, 
catching at the admission with avidity, 
and resuming his usual cynical tone. 
“TI feel a sort of friendship for you, 
and I am truly sorry for you. The 
fact is, I was at the Board of Trade 
the other day, and a friend of mine 
shewed me the draft of a bill which 
will be immediately introduced by go- 
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vernment, for admitting foreign hops at 
a nominal duty.” 

“ You don’t say so!” exclaimed the 
stout gentleman, thoroughly startled. 

*¢ It is true, sir; believe me,—I saw 
it with my own eyes. The fact is, the 
fluctuations in the price of hops have 
for many years pressed heavily upon 
the productive classes ; and have, more- 
over, led to a most iniquitous system 
of gambling ; and I rejoice that minis- 
ters have determined to suppress it. 
In anticipation of this new measure, 
which, it appears, has been for some 
time in preparation, vast tracts of land 
in France are now under cultivation 
with the hop ; and Normandy produces 
at the present moment twice as much 
as Kent, and of a better quality. 
Gentlemen, I hope to see the time 
when not a blossom of hop or ear of 
grain shall be seen in England, when 
the very name of hop-factor will be 
unknown, and the land present one 
unbroken line of shop, railroad, and 
factory.” 

* Well, I must say,” exclaimed the 
young gentleman opposite to me, 
moved by this eloquent harangue, 
“ as this gent. observes, if there 
were no corn-laws there would be 
more trade; and our house would be 
able to offer the very best articles to 
the public at a very low figure.” 

“ For my part,” said I, “I think 
we should cut a very low figure alto- 
gether.” 

“ Sir, sir!” exclaimed my neighbour, 
sharply, “ your sentiment is as bad as 
your pun. Down with the corn-laws ! 
say I, with our Cheapside friend there, 
and hurrah for the counter and yard- 
measure !” 

«* But now, sir,” said the hop-spe- 
culator, looking at his tormentor with a 
piteous expression of anxiety, “are you 
really serious about the foreign hops ?” 

**T am indeed, sir; the ministers 
stand pledged to the measure.” 

“ Then mark me, sir, if I ever vote 
for a Whig again.” 

* Oh, you did vote for the Whig, 
then, sir,” returned Mr. Swift. “ Why, 
surely—no, it cannot be—and yet, now 
I consider, the likeness is surprising. 
Gentlemen, behold the irritable stout 
“Southwark elector, who was carried off 
by the train as I have told you! Sir, 
Tam glad to see you safe and hearty !” 

“ Sir, sir!” roared the victim of this 
merciless roaster, now thoroughly exas- 
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perated, “ it is false—utterly false! I 
never was on a railroad, or in your 
infernal company, before !” 

“ T was going to observe, gentlemen,” 
said Mr. Swift, calmly, without no- 
ticing this denial, “ when I was led to 
diverge into the hop question, that a 
most extraordinary and unremitting fa- 
tality has ever attended me in my rail- 
road trips. Observe this cut on my 
temple : it was inflicted by an old lady, 
who I never observed had pattens on 
until she trampled upon me in a fit of 
hysterics, as we were all jostled toge- 
ther in a concussion. Look at this 
scar on my cheek: it was done bya 
fragment from the eye-glass of one of 
those puppies who sport these things. 
Indeed, gentlemen,” continued Jonas, 
“T do not recollect a single instance of 
my travelling by railway without some 
accident happening. I would have you 
prepared, for I feel confident that 
something will happen to us to-day. 
Indeed, I can’t but say that I hope so 
with all my heart. I like the excite- 
ment of an accident.” 

The eyes of myself, the hop-factor, 
and the traveller, instinctively sought 
each other. Our thoughts were one 
and the same. Should we sacrifice 
this Jonas—this cold-blooded, horror- 
inspiring monster ? 

* So well-known am I for my ad- 
ventures, gentlemen,” resumed he, 
heedless of the abhorrence with which 
we shrunk from him, “ that the railroad 
people often refuse to convey me. To- 
day they demurred ; but I said, boldly, 
‘ Gentlemen, you are mistaken in your 
man. Iam the keeper of the old gen- 
tleman in the white waistcoat, whom I 
am going to lodge ina place of security.’ 
Excuse me, sir, for this pardonable ruse. 
The fellows let me in at once.” 

* Sir!’ bellowed the miserable ob- 
ject of this new attack, “ you’re a villain 
—a scoundrel! I'll bring an action 
against you—I’l! ‘ 

What other threats were about to 
follow I know not, for we were sud- 
denly startled by hearing the shrill 
shriek of the alarm-whistle ; and ina 
few moments afterwards the train was 
urged rapidly back over the ground we 
had just traversed. 

“TI told you so,” cried Mr. Swift, 
with exultation, putting his head out 
of the window, while we grew pale, 
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and held our breath in sickening sus- 
pense. “Ha! I see howitis; we are 
on the wrong line: and yonder comes 
the up-train upon us at full speed. 
Back away, my boys; it’s no use. 
I'll bet ten to one,” continued ‘this 
diabolical scoffer, withdrawing his head 
for a moment from the window, and 
taking out his watch: “ I’ll bet ten to 
one that we are pitched clean over the 
embankment within forty seconds.” 

“« Make it hundreds, and I’ll take 
you!” roared the hop-factor, in the 
very frenzy of hatred and despair: 
“ T’ll ruin you, you dog, I will!” 

The other had the word “ done” 
upon his lips; but, before the unholy 
compact could be ratified, there was a 
shock—a crash—a hurrying on with 
lightning-like velocity—and all was 
still again. The Cheapside gentleman 
and myself had preserved our seats, 
and sustained no injury ; but the un- 
fortunate railway-traveller had been 
hurled into the arms of the white- 
waistcoated old gentleman, and the 
half-closed eye of the one, and the 
bleeding nose of the other, shewed that 
the contact had not been harmless. 

‘“ T knew how it would be,” said the 
philosopher, in a somewhat subdued 
tone, and snuffling and applying his 
handkerchief to his nose. But, sir, 
you had no business to butt at me with 
your eye in that way, like a ram.” 

No connected answer was given to 
this remark, but a string of muttered 
invectives, amongst which the words 
“ villain,” “ dog,” “* scoundrel,” “ ra- 
dical,” “ curse,” “confound,” et cetera, 
were plainly distinguishable, proceeded 
from the mouth of the old gentleman, 
until we reached the next station. Here, 
to our great relief, our Jonas Jeft us. 
None of us returned an answer to his 
familiar ‘* good-by,” with the excep- 
tion of the hop-factor, who launched a 
parting anathema at him, and sunk 
back exhausted into his seat. Just be- 
fore we started, we observed Mr. Swift 
take his seat in the train fortown, On 
returning at night I was not surprised, 
nor, I must confess, altogether grieved, 
to hear that the afternoon up-train had 
broken down, and that a gentleman in 
Hessian boots, and with the name 
“ Jonas Swift” engraved on the handle 
of his umbrella, had been taken off the 
line in a state of insensibility. 
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THE HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF SECRET SOCIETIES AND SECRET 
POLITICAL CLUBS,.— PART Il. 


Between the political club and re- 
volutionary clubs in France there was 
no transition. The same men under 
other physiognomies appeared in both. 
Those who belonged at first to the 
former, and vowed their attachment to 
the monarchy, and even to the royal 
family, soon became the leaders of the 
most democratical societies. True, 
indeed, the nature of the events had 
changed, and the throne of Clovis had 
disappeared, the Convention had be- 
come omnipotent, and we are now in 
imagination in 1792. At this period 
there were two clubs whose names will 
not be forgotten in the pages of history 
—that of the Jacobins and that of the 
Cordeliers. Each one took its name 
from a convent whose respective clois- 
ters they transformed into the arenas 
for their debates and _ conspiracies. 
The Jacobins soon absorbed the Cor- 
deliers—i.e. the democratic principle 
concentrated itself in an assembly of 
fifteen hundred individuals, united to- 
gether to speak and to act in a sense, 
and for an object, which was always 
revolutionary. This moral fact, this 
phenomenon in the history of the world, 
deserves our best attention ; especially 
as this assembly, this concentration of 
democracy, overturned the whole of 
Europe, and brought about the long 
series of events which transpired from 
that period onwards. 

If some of our readers during their 
visits to Paris for pleasure, or pursuits 
of a graver character, have ever entered 
and proceeded along the dark and dull 
street called the RuedelaSourdiére, they 
must have remarked the three enormous 
arched gateways which stood at the 
corner of the street; and of the Rue 
Sainte Hyacinthe, Saint Honoré ; like 
openings to subterraneous passages. 
The first of these gateways, to the 
house No. 4, was the entry to the 
celebrated club. The other gateways 
have been lately destroyed. This alone 
remains; but the three gateways be- 
longed to the convent ; and the facade, 
still standing, is the last external vestige 
of this edifice. The monumental pro- 
portions of the remaining gate, and of 
the staircase, indicate the noble and 
grandiose architecture of former times. 
Here and there in the neighbouring 
houses are portions of the old convent; 
and the staircase which led to the 
library in that building, the first room 


in which the club of the Jacobins met, 
still turns round with its terrific majesty, 
whilst all which surrounds it is little, 
if not contemptible. The garden and 
the church, the last refuge of the club- 
bists, have given way to the Marché 
St. Honoré ; or, as the common people 
still call it, “ The Marché des Jaco- 
bins.” This market was erected by 
virtue of the agrarian law applied to 
the rural domains of the rampant and 
cruel Terrorists. Each one in his turn 
suffered, in the course of this long 
revolution, from the laws and decrees 
which he had passed to injure others ; 
but which, like the gallows erected 
for Mordecai, served, in process of 
time, as the place of execution for 
Haman. A low wine-shop now oc- 
cupies the precise spot where Robes- 
pierre was accustomed to harangue his 
co-clubbists, and a fellow called Ragot 
is the successor of the famous Hebert. 
But what are these four large medal- 
lions still retaining their places in the 
old wall of the staircase, which once 
led to the library of the convent, and 
which have bid defiance to all the 
changes of time, of dynasties, and of 
governments? They are the medallions 
of the Four Evangelists! They have 
resisted with impunity the destructive 
hands of many a revolutionary hour; 
and whilst the statues of the martyrs 
were shivered to atoms, these repre- 
sentations of the Evangelists have re- 
mained. But in 1840, priests and 
tribunes, monks and publicists, —all 
have disappeared, as well as the con- 
vent and the club, and nothing remains 
but M. Ragot and his bad beer or sour 
wine, Sic transit gloria mundi. 

In 1792 the club of the Jacobins, 
which still bore the title of “ Society of 
the Friends of the Constitution,” gave 
up the library of the convent which 
it had hired, and where the members 
were nearly stifled, to precipitate itself 
into the church of the same building, 
then become national property. It was 
not a little singular that at the very 
moment when the Jacohins were de- 
liberating in the library as to the 
celebrated insurrection of the 10th 
August against Louis XVI., over the 
entrance of this large room was to be 
seen in legible Latin letters, an old 
inscription placed there by its former 
monastic inhabitants, dedicating it to 
Louis XIV. It had not been effaced, 
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The clubbists, however, were always 
opposed face to face to the old royalty. 
An immense amphitheatre, in the form 
of a circus, occupied all the nave of 
the venerable church, and a rostrum 
was erected for the president and the 
secretaries; but this commodious dis- 
tribution had been obtained by de- 
stroying the choir and the sides of the 
tomb of Marshal de Crequi, as well as 
the statue of Madame de Feuquitres, 
who was weeping over the cenotaph of 
Mignard. On this rostrum the votes 
were collected, and the deliberations 
of the assembly were inscribed in a 
register. Agitators in the constituent 
assembly, the clubs were the domina- 
tors in the legislative? ‘ The National 
Assembly,” says M. Thiers, “ not being 
able to include within its ranks all the 
ambitious men who desired to belong 
to it, they took refuge in the clubs, 
where they found at once a tribune 
open to them, and storms to surround 
them. The people hastened to witness 
this new spectacle. They occupied 
the public tribunes of all the assemblies, 
and even found lucrative employment ; 
for those who applauded the orators 
were often paid by them for their ap- 
plauses.” These few lines of M. 
Thiers, written as they are by a demo- 
crat, supply a striking picture of the 
morality and truth of a sitting of the 
Jacobins! Sometimes, indeed, were 
imposing scenes, then bloody dramas, 
and, finally, hideous anarchy. It was 
in this church that Merlin cried one 
day at the tribune, “ I swear to remain 
Jacobin the rest of my life!’ It was 
on the floor of this amphitheatre that 
Camille Desmoulins said with a loud 
voice, ** Saint Just carries his head as 
if it were the Holy Sacrament;” and 
that Saint Just replied from his seat, 
** I will make him carry it in another 
manner.” At the door of the club 
were hung up the declaration of “ The 
Rights of Man,” and the Chant du 
Cog. The Chant du Cog was a jour- 
nal which was stuck up on the wall, 
and which the members or the fre- 
quenters of the club daily consulted, in 
order to understand the nature of the 
questions which were to be each day 
debated. We have lately seen the 
eight bound volumes in tricoloured 
paper of the Pere Duchesne. It is 
now a very rare and curious book, and it 
is by no means surprising that the 
members of the Jacobin club who 
arrived in the morning dressed in their 
red caps at this place of meeting and 
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perused its contents, should have be- 
come savage and pitiless. The journal 
of the Pére Duchesne breathed nothing 
but overthrow, violence, and despera- 
tion. The members not unfrequently 
climbed on the rude benches, and, full 
of rage and fury, they sung the mad 
phrases of the Pére to popular and 
wild notes and airs ; all were in a state 
of fever and wrath; the nervous epi- 
demic malady was irresistible; and 
1500 persons assembled in a gloomy 
and sorry building, lighted but badly 
by old and worn-out dying lamps, 
dictated to France, and then to Europe, 
the policy and the principles, the 
government and the social regulations, 
they were to adopt and to follow. 
When the sittings of the Jacobins 
were regularly established in the church, 
the library remained appropriated to 
the labours of those who were charged 
to conduct the correspondence of the 
clubs with the departments, and of 
the central committee of the federated 
members. It was this committee, re- 
duced to five members, in order that 
it might act more energetically and as 
one man, under the name of the In- 
surrectional Committee, that prepared 
the proceedings of the celebrated 10th 
of August. Pétion, when speaking of 
this day, exclaimed, “I saved the 
society of Jacobins, I beheld the mo- 
ment when it was composed of three 
deputies, and of from twenty to thirty 
citizens: terror had dispersed the rest. 
I have seen Robespierre trembling, 
wishing to take to flight, not daring to 
shew himself to the assembly.” So 
that there were crises ofa revolutionary 
character in the history of the French 
Revolution which even disgusted and 
sickened, or made to tremble, the club 
of the Jacobins itself. But what is 
still more curious than the official 
Moniteur from which we have ex- 
tracted the above declaration cf Pétion, 
is the Journal de la Société de Jacobins, 
a rare and a curious work. In the 
Political Annals of Carra,some precious 
details are to be found as to the part 
taken by the club in the first of the 
battles in which it was engaged with 
the remains of the old and venerable, 
but insulted and abandoned, monarchy. 
The Insurrectional Committee, on 
the eve of the 10th of August, in the 
night, having observed the hesitation 
of the club, secretly and hastily changed 
the seat of its operations, and pro- 
ceeded from the library of the convent 
to the house of Robespierre, opposite 
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the Church of the Assumption. It 
was very near the club, Already the 
committee had on two previous oc- 
casions removed the head-quarters of 
its deliberations from the influence of 
the Jacobins; first to the common wine- 
house of the Golden Sun, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine; and, second, to the 
Blue Dial on the Boulevard du Temple. 
But on the eve of the 10th of August, as 
time pressed, and the demagogues feared 
treason on the one hand and delay on 
the other, the five members escaped 
from the library with their registers, 
descended the large staircase we have 
already referred to, passed before the 
door of the club-house with the silence 
of conspirators, and reached the Rue 
Saint Honoré and the house of Robes- 
pierre. There Antoine, the ex-constitu- 
ent and their chief, occupied an apart- 
ment above the chamber of the Conven- 
tionalist. It was about eleven o'clock 
at night. Robespierre wasat home. He 
was in the celebrated elegant boudoir, of 
which our readers have doubtless so 
often heard, where his features were re- 
lected in the highly-polished marble, 
as well as in paintings and all sorts of 
drawings. The hostess of the house, 
who cherished Robespierre, hearing 
the noise of the discussion, and seeing 
the members of the club leave the Jaco- 
bins to assemble at Antoine’s, and then 
leave Antoine to hasten to an émeute 
and insurrection, could not resist her 
fears. She ascended the staircase and 
entered the apartment of Antoine. At 
the moment she arrived, they were 
reading a letter from Barbaroux, which 
promised the assistance of the inhabit- 
ants of Marseilles. 

** What do you want?” cried An- 
toine, rushing forwards before this un- 
expected appearance of the landlady. 

* Citizens!” she replied, at once 
raising and clasping her hands, “ are 
they about to kill Robespierre ?” 

The members of the Lnsurrectional 
Committee looked at each other sig- 
nificatively. Antoine placed his hand 
on her arm, — “ Go about your busi- 
ness,” he replied: “ if any one runs 
the risk of being strangled, it is we. 
There is no question about touching 
Robespierre : he can hide himself.” 

This is the statement of Carra, but 
we must not forget that he was a 
Girondist. 

The door was shut, the insurrection 
was decided on in a chamber above 
that of Robespierre, and some hours 
afterwards the cannon of the Marseil- 
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lais of Barbaroux thundered against 
the palace of the Tuileries. 

In March 1793, when the question of 
the establishment ofa revolutionary tri- 
bunal was discussed by the Convention, 
the “ Mountain” had received a check 
in the morning of the very first day that 
the subject came on fordebate. It was 
Sunday, the population of Paris did 
not stir, all contributed to the agitation 
of the public mind. The sitting of 
the Convention was terminated at seven 
o’clock. They hastened to the Jaco- 
bins. An immense mob surrounded 
the club. The populace proposed to 
march against the Girondists, who re- 
fused to concur in the establishment of 
the revolutionary ¢ribunal. Dubois de 
Crancé resisted, but the tribunes rushed 
into the hall, for there were tribunes 
also at the Jacobins. The lights were 
put out, the agitators carried their 
point, and the club rose against the 
National Assembly. At this moment 
Madame Louvet, the wife of the Con- 
ventionalist, who was waiting for the 
return of her husband, the author of 
Faublas, heard, with alarm and terror, 
the vociferations which proceeded from 
the club. She lived in the Rue Saint 
Honoré, between the meeting-place of 
the Jacobins and the Hall of the 
Tuileries, where the assembly was held. 
She rushed from her apartment, ran 
down the Rue de la Soudiére, pene- 
trated in the club-room by the library 
of the convent, and beheld the furious 
agitators preparing their arms against 
the Girondists. The danger in which 
her husband was placed gave her 
supernatural energy. She returned 
with precipitation, and proceeded to 
the Salle des Tuileries. Louvet was 
leaving, armed, as was then the cus- 
tom, with a sabre and pistols in his 
girdle, to fight or defend himself, if 
necessary, in the Convention itself. 
Informed by his wife of what was 
preparing, and availing himself of the 
darkness of the night, he rushed to 
Pétion’s, and there found the Giron- 
dists deliberating most tranquilly as 
to the best means of legally saving 
their party. 

“ Weare lost !’”’ he exclaimed, as he 
entered the room, and he apprised 
them of what was passing at the sitting 
of the Jacobins. 

Pétion remained unmoved ; he then 
approached the window ; the rain fell 
in torrents; and, knowing the cha- 
racter of the Parisians much better 
than his friends who surrounded him, 
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he said, at the same time pointing to 
the dark sky above them, “ Nothing 
will take place to-night.” 

Pétion was right. The club of the 
Jacobins was no longer surrounded by 
the populace ; the rain had dispersed 
all, and the enthusiasm of the morning 
had been drenched to the skin. The 
proposed measure was that night aban- 
doned. 

The journal called the Pére Duchesne 
was edited by Hébert, who was the 
king of the Jacobins. His journal was 
the thermometer of the club. When 
the “ citizens” arrived at the door, pre- 
vious to ascending the staircase to the 
Tribunes, they were sure to ask, 
“ Well, is the Pére Duchesne in a 
passion this morning?” This inquiry 
was not of so frivolous a nature as it 
would at first appear to be. What 
would be called idle jokes at other 
times, then concealed the most im- 
portant facts and opinions. 

We have seen some numbers of the 
Feuille du Jour, which, at the head 
of the first column, contained the fol- 
lowing notice in red letters to the 
readers of that print :—* Citizen, dost 
thou desire to continue thy subscrip- 
tion?—the former editor has just been 
guillotined (raccourci.)” 

Besides the journal the Pére Du- 
chesne, the hawkers and newsmen used 
to cry about other prints yet more cha- 
racteristic of the club. It will be suffi- 
cient to mention some of their names : 
** Ca fait toujours plaisir ;” ‘“ C’est in- 
croyable ;” *“* Le Cochon de Saint An- 
toine ;” “ Encore un;” “ Entendons 
nous ;” ** Finissons donc, cher Pere ;” 
“* Il n’est pas possible d’en rire ;” “Je 
m’en moque ;” “ Je perds mon etat ;” 
“ Faites moi vivre;” ‘ La puce a 
Voreille ;” “ Sacré gachis ;” “ Les ju- 
pons de Madame Angot;” “ Pendez 
moi, mais écoutez moi.” 

When the debates at the club were 
very stormy, the mob became too nu- 
merous to enter, and remained together 
in the adjoining streets. To remedy 
this inconvenience of want of room, a 
violent Jacobin, named Varlet, hit upon 
a curious plan for continuing, after a 
certain fashion, the proceedings of the 
democratic tribunes beyond the walls 
of the church and the convent. As 
soon as the acclamations of the mem- 
bers and crowd, who were crammed 
within the walls of the building, excited 
without, the interest of those who could 
not gain admission, Varlet appeared at 
the great door, got into a cabriolet, or 
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cart, or sedan-chair, and caused himself 
to be transported to the densest part of 
the crowd. When arrived at the best 
spot, he rose up, uncovered his head, 
and repeated, nearly word for word, 
what had passed in the interior of the 
club, imitating the voices and gestures 
of the Jacobin orators. Varlet thus 
excursionised in the Rues de la Sour- 
ditre, des Petits Champs, la Place 
Vendéme; and returned to the cloister 
by the Rue St. Honoré — always cheered 
on his way as an orator nomade, a rid- 
ing gazette, and an intelligent speaking- 
trumpet. 

The Club of the Jacobins was at va- 
rious times the object of the most ter- 
rific demonstrations. During the revo- 
lutionary fétes of the second year of the 
republic, the Jacobins revered the gods, 
and celebrated their worship by em- 
blems. The following description of 
one scene of this epoch is too curious 
to be omitted. Our informant says : 


“C'est ainsi qu’on vit un jour, au 
milieu d’une cérémonie religieuse, et en 
téte d’une procession, s’avancer un char- 
riot monté par quelques citoyens, et pro- 
menant aux yeux de la multitude tout 
Vattirail d’une forge militaire. Aux 
portes des clubs, au pied de l’arbre de 
la liberté, le charriot s’arrétait, l’enclume 
s’allumait, et les hommes forgeaient une 
pique devant le peuple, qui battait des 
mains, et qui accompagnait en mesure les 
coups de marteau en chantant la Mar- 
seillaise. Puis, le charriot reprenait sa 
marche pour s‘arréter plus loin et per- 
mettre qu’on forgeat encore.” 


But we must hasten to the most for- 
midable, to the last epoch —that of the 
time of Terror. This was the apogée 
of the power of the club, as well as the 
moment of the great conflict between 
the Jacobins and the Cordeliers. From 
this period the picture becomes more 
sombre. That which rendered the club 
of the Jacobins pitiless and without 
mercy, was, above all things, the oppo- 
sition of that of the Cordeliers. The 
latter held their sittings in the large 
hall of the school of the convent of the 
same name, situate in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and now occupied by the 
Place de l’Ecole de Médicine. To ar- 
rive at the then Convent of Cordeliers, 
it was necessary to proceed by the Rue 
de l’Ecole de Médiciue, formerly called 
the Rue des Cordeliers. The house of 
Marat was situate No. 18 in that street, 
and was next to the club. There may 
still be seen in the house the apartment 
once occupied by this wild, rampant, 
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and sanguinary editor of [Ami du 
Peuple. When the club of the Cor- 
deliers sprung into existence, the Jaco- 
bins were already powerful ; and their 
rivalry was as desperate as it was per- 
manent. In the commencement, the 
Cordeliers consisted of some decided 
republicans of the Jacobin Club, who 
separated themselves from the latter, 
with Danton and Camille Desmoulins 
at their head. Their object then was 
to found a society hostile to the Gi- 
rondins. The latter still formed, up to 
the too famous 31st May, 1793, a for- 
midable minority in the club of the 
Rue St. Honoré. After their fall, 
Robespierre reigned triumphant. The 
ultra-revolutionists formed, with Marat 
and Hébert, a tribune essentially de- 
magogic in the Hall of the Cordeliers. 
From this sprung the primitive club of 
Cordeliers. The old Cordeliers, Dan- 
ton and Camille Desmoulins, were sent 
to the scaffold ; the Jacobins had de- 
voured all; and Hébert, who did not 
understand fully the profound differ- 
ence which existed between the two 
factions, soon paid with his life for his 
deplorable blindness. The two clubs, 
however, had for some time marched 
together. We find a proof of the har- 
mony which existed between them at 
the most decisive epochs of the Terror, 
in the extract which we are about to 
give from the Républicain Frangais. 
Some days had elapsed since Marat 
had appeared at the club. He had 
been ill with an inflammatory disorder, 
which prevented him from pursuing 
his wonted course of active violence. 
Several letters, written by him to his 
colleagues, expressed his regret and 
his impatience at not being able to be 
present at their decisions. Jn the sit- 
ting of the 12th July, 1793, the society 
named a commission to visit Marat; 
and before that sitting was over, Maure, 
one of the commissaries, made the fol- 
lowing report :— 


“ We have just returned from seeing 
our brother Marat, who is very grateful 
for all the interest you take in him, and 
who displayed a sense of his fraternal 


sympathy. We found him in a bath; 
with a table, an inkstand, journals, and 
books, constantly engaged about the af- 
fairs of the country. His is not a malady, 
but an indisposition, which will never 
affect the members and limbs of his right 
side. He is indisposed through an ex- 
cess of patriotism pressed into a very 
small space ; the violent efforts of that 
patriotism which exhale from all parts 
kill him,” &¢. &e. 
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This exchange of civilities between 
the Jacobins and the Cordeliers lasted 
but a little while, and perhaps was 
never sincere. In the memoirs of 
Garat we read :— 

‘‘The Cordeliers were always the 
nursery of conspirators. It was in their 
club that the most dangerous of all, 
Danton, formed and raised them to false- 
hood and audacity, whilst Marat taught 
them to be murderers.” 


At the death of Marat, the physiog- 
nomy of the Cordeliers became clearly 
marked and decisive. They demanded 
of the government the permission of 
selecting from the national ‘ Garde 
Meuble” one of the most splendid 
vases to be found in that repository, 
in order to place the remains of “ the 
most implacable enemy of kings in the 
bijour once attached to their crown.” 
They then placed the heart of Marat 
on an altar erected by them in the 
Garden of the Luxembourg, and pro- 
ceeded to offer him their homage, and 
even their worship. They threw flowers 
round the vase, uttered funereal ora- 
tions and harangues; and consum- 
mated their blasphemies by one of the 
orators of the club pronouncing a speech 
which commenced by these words :— 
“ O cor Jesus! O cor Marat! Sacred 
heart of Jesus ! sacred heart of Marat! 
You have both the same rights to our 
worship.” 

This blasphemous Cordelier placed 
in juxtaposition in his speech the 
works of the Son of God and the 
labours of the rebel and murderer 
Marat. The apostles he compared to 
the Jacobins and Cordeliers ; the pub- 
licans were the Paris shopkeepers ; the 
Pharisees were the aristocrats: “ Jesus 
was a prophet, and Marat is a god !” 
cried this demoniacal fury; and he 
terminated his oration by comparing 
the mother of Marat to the Holy Virgin 
Mary. “ The latter,” he said, * had 
saved the infant Jesus by carrying him 
to Egypt; and the mother of Marat 
had rescued her son from the sword of 
Lafayette,” whom he represented as a 
second Herod. ° 

But even this eulogium did not go 
far enough to satisfy the Jacobins. 
Brochet, a member of the club, replied 
to the speech of the Cordelier, and said, 
that whilst he rendered homage to the 
talents of the last speaker, he could not 
but express his surprise at the parallel 
which he had drawn. ‘ No,” said 
Brochet, “ Jesus is not worthy of being 
compared with Marat. Jesus was the 
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author of superstition, and defended 
kings, whilst Marat had the courage to 
crush them.” 

No scene could better delineate than 
this the different characters of the two 
clubs. The Jacobins were always 
abetting the atheism of the Baron 
d’Holbach ; Robespierre had not as 
yet dared to speak to them of a 
Supreme Being. The Cordeliers still 
preserved amongst them some remains 
of the poetry which Camille Desmou- 
lins had printed on their original 
exaltation of character. 

In the Vieua Cordelier we have found 
the following graphical description of 
the physiognomy of the inhabitants of 
Paris during the reign of Terror :— 


‘** Whilst the conflict lasted between 
Vitellius and Vespasian,”’ said Camille 
Desmoulins, in imitation of Tacitus, “ the 
Romans assembled themselves as curious 
and anxious spectators around the com- 
batants ; and, as the audience at a thea- 
trical performance, they sometimes ap- 
plauded this and then that actor, 
clapping their hands and exclaiming 
with joy—always in favour, however, 
of the conqueror ; and when one of them 
ran away, demanded that he should be 
dragged from the house in which he had 
hidden himself, and be delivered into 
the hands of the enemy. On the other 
hand were to be seen the dead and the 
wounded ; and at a few paces off, theatres 
and taverns in all their amusement and 
gaiety. Well, citizens, and is not this 
an exact portrait of our moderates— of 
this immovable mass between the Jaco- 
bins and Coblentz, who cry, ‘ Vive La- 
fayette and his white horse!’ or who, 
carrying in triumph the bust of Marat, 
place it in a niche between two lighted 
tapers at the Place de la Notre Dame du 
Coin? Whilst the citizens fought at the 
Carrousel and on the Champ de Mars, 
the Palais Royal was the abode of the 
shepherds, and was their Arcadia, By 
the side of the bleeding axe of the guil- 
lotine, beneath which fell the heads of 
princes, were to be seen, on the same 
place—yes, and at the same time !—the 
shows of Polichinelle, where executions 
of wooden dolls divided the publie atten- 
tion. It was not a love for the republic 
which drew together every day such 
large crowds of people on the Place de 
la Revolution, but curiosity, and ‘ the 
new piece which could only be seen once.’ 
Iam sure that the greatest part of the 
frequenters of this spectacle ridiculed 
from the bottom of their hearts the au- 
ditories of the opera, and of the repre- 
sentations of tragedies, who only gazed 
on poniards made of pasteboard, and on 
comedians who but ted to die.” 
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This true and courageous picture of 
things as they were cost the painter his 
life. Expelled first from the Club of 
the Cordeliers, Desmoulins published 
some numbers of the Vieux Cordelier, 
so full of life and vehemence that the 
Jacobins summoned him to their bar. 
A tremendous mob rushed to the club. 
Single places, even standing room, 
were sold at that period for twenty-five 
francs. Robespierre defended Camille 
with frankness and talent; but as he 
terminated his speech by saying, “* Par- 
don the youth of Desmoulins, and burn 
the numbers of his work you condemn ;” 
the amour-propre of the journalist re- 
volted, and, without calculating the 
consequences, he exclaimed, “ To burn 
is not to answer!” Robespierre be- 
came irritated. “ Well, then, be it so,” 
he said; “let the numbers not be 
burnt, but replied to. Let the numbers 
of his journal be read, as Camille will 
have it so, and let him be covered with 
ignominy,” &c. &c. 

After the numbers had been read, 
the club passed to the order of the day ; 
but this humiliating absolution only 
rie sem the death of Camille. The 
Cordeliers and the Jacobins, by the 
organ of Collot d’Herbois, became first 
reconciled, and then identified ; and 
abandoned by both clubs, the editor of 
the Vieux Cordelier was destined to 
perish with Danton. 

The most remarkable historical fact, 
demonstrating the power of the Cor- 
deliers and of the Jacobins, is, without 
contradiction, the conflict to the death 
which they carried on with Lafayette 
and Dumouriez. The clubs had not 
pardoned Lafayette for the letter he 
had written respecting them to the 
National Assembly. The treason of 
Dumouriez supplied a pretext to the 
clubs for their violence. But when the 
Jacobins were defeated in their attempts 
to seize Dumouriez, they gratified their 
thirst for blood and vengeance by pour- 
ing out their wrath and fury on the 
dearest companion of his most adven- 
turous wars, Miaczinski, the Pole, a Ja- 
cobin himself, and who was the first of 
the generals of the republic who was led 
to the fatal axe. 

The Jacobins, in erecting themselves 
against Lafayette and Dumouriez, had 
the intention of throwing down the 
gauntlet to what they called the mili- 
tary aristocraey ; and in causing Miac- 
zinski to ascend the scaffold, they wish- 
ed to intimidate his superiors. Alas! 
‘this act of intimidation did not stop 
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there. Miaczinski had been a member 
of the Jacobin Club at the same time 
as Mockranowski. His life forms an 
episode of so much interest, and his 
death presented a circumstance in the 
history of the clubs so striking and 
yet so little known, that we cannot 
refrain from drawing it from obscurity. 

The women of Poland have inva- 
riably taken a heroic part in the mis- 
fortunes of their country. In 1765, 
the Princess Radziwill was the heroine ; 
in 1831, it was the Countess Plater who 
attracted sympathy or admiration. In 
1770, Madame de Mniezeck played a 
splendid réle in the drama; and it was 
for her that Miaczinski conceived that 
passion of love which was destined to 
attach him by the strongest ties to the 
fate of Dumouriez, and later in life 
conduct him into the midst of the 
tempest of the Jacobins. 

When Dumouriez, sent secretly by 
the Duke of Choiseul to support the 
republican cause, arrived in the midst 
of the confederates of Bar, he found 
these ‘ Asiatiques de l’"Europe,” as he 
called them in his memoirs, joining to 
the most voluptuous and galante exist- 
ence the colouring of a war of partisans. 
Some slept on the grass, arrayed in 
Turkish costumes, commenting on the 
celebrated chapter of the Contrat Social 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, whilst they 
dreamed of establishing a suitable go- 
vernment for Poland; whilst others 
sighed at the feet of the seductive 
Mniezeck and of her daughters, as 
willing slaves. Waleuski, Sapieha, 
Orzewsko, Zaremba, Palawski, all ro- 
mantic and sonorous names, all con- 
dottieri of philosophical opinions, and 
guérilleros of the revolutionary rising, 
first sought to obtain the smiles and 
the glances of these black-eyed god- 
desses before they were placed in the 
squares of Souwarow. They recited, 
accompanying these recitals by the 
notes of the guitar, the national pro- 
clamation, “ Pospolite Rusceni !”—that 
war-cry which a Polish noble never 
hears without a thrill of enthusiasm. 
To this bold and adventurous crowd 
must be added sixty officers of fortune, 
whom Dumouriez had conducted with 
him from France into this campaign 
of fairies, some of whom had returned 
from America with the order of Cin- 
cinnatus in their button-holes. 

It will be easily understood that such 
a life as this tended still more to inflame 
the love of Miaczinski for Mademoiselle 
de Mniezeck. The mother and the 
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daughter had retired to Dukla, on the 
summit of Mount Kranaks, a cold and 
sombre residence ; and from the heights 
of this Hungarian manor they waited, 
like frightened doves, the issue of the 
heroic contest, to crown at the same 
moment a conqueror and a husband. 
For at this time Miaczinski had no rival. 
The last and the most ardent, Sapieha, 
had been massacred by his own soldiers 
in the defeat of Landkroon. This mis- 
fortune, which was the forerunner of 
yet more terrible disasters, had already 
affected the health of the mother, whose 
death was eventually brought about by 
the intelligence she received of the new 
division of Poland. 

On an autumnal evening in 1772, 
when the cold fogs covered the moun- 
tains of Gallicia, a cavalier, solitary, 
and sad, on one of the little thin and 
black horses of Tartar origin so com- 
mon among the Polish Hulans, as- 
cended, slowly and with difficulty, the 
snowy steps of the Krapacks, and at 
last rang the cracked but still solemn 
bell, like a knight-errant of the middle 
ages, at the iron-barred gates of the 
manor-house of Dukla. Mademoiselle 
de Mniezeck, alone at this moment 
near her mother, guessed the mysterious 
meaning of so sad and unexpected an 
arrival. She flew to the gate of the 
chateau ; the cavalier alighted from 
his horse ; his rich palatine costume 
was stained with blood, and burnt with 
gunpowder; he had one arm hung in 
a sling, an eye he had lost, and the 
snow covered his mantle, which was 
torn in rags. 

“Is it you, Joseph?” asked the 
handsome Gallician, throwing herself 
round his neck. ‘“ You must forget 
that name,” said Miaczinski, in a sad 
and gloomy voice. “ Listen to me, 
Magdalen, I am no longer Joseph 
Miaczinski, marshal of Betz, general- 
issimo of the confederated palatines of 
Poland. Yesterday, I was prisoner of 
Souwarow. To-day, I am banished 
from Poland by Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski. The republic is lost, and its 
last infant must die on a foreign land. 
For us there is no longer a country — 
no longer love.” 

These words, unfortunately, were 
but too true. The resistance made by 
Cracow to all the Russian army, this 
sublime effort of the brave Choisy and 
of a handful of adventurers, had glo- 
riously closed the conflict ; but Poland 
existed no longer. The Letters of Vi- 
omeuil on Poland depict in glowing 
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colours the particulars of this fantastic 
siege. They speak in strong terms of 
the gaiety and mirth of the French 
troops in the midst of the most unheard- 
of privations. It was there that Choisy 
gave to his French, Turkish, and Cos- 
sack officers that memorable banquet 
in which the flesh of the horse was 
dressed in thirty different ways ; and 
where a pie made of the backs of cats 
and the giblets of rooks was part of the 
delicacies of the table. The guests 
smoked cigars made of hay, and their 
snuff consisted of burnt rye. Never- 
theless, the honours of war were ren- 
dered to them, when at last they were 
compelled to capitulate. This occur- 
red in that Cracow which the Whig 
Radicals in England, in 1840, allowed 
to be occupied by the combined troops 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia ; though 
the Wellingtons, Castlereaghs, and 
Stuarts of 1815 assured to it, by the 
treaties of Vienna, an independent and 
national existence. 

The sight of Miaczinski, who re- 
sembled the spectre of mutilated Po- 
land, soon caused the death of Madame 
de Mniezeck. No one then remained 
in the manor but the bride and her fa- 
ther, the Count Mniezeck, an infirm 
old man, crushed by the sufferings of 


his daughter, and whom his daughter 


could not now think of leaving. The 
hero of many a battle-field felt that it 
was his duty at once to renounce his 
country and Magdalen. In proceed~ 
ing to Dukla he had violated, at the 
point of his life, the laws of banish- 
ment which interdicted him from so- 
journing on the land of Austria. Ma- 
demoiselle de Mniezeck, according to 
the usages of Poland, exchanged a 
marriage-ring with her proscribed and 
unfortunate lover ; and they separated, 
never again to behold each other in this 
world, 

When Miaczinski returned to France, 
Dumouriez, who had been followed to 
the political club by all the remains of 
the Polish insurrection, caused him to 
enter the French army of active ser- 
vice; and in 1792, the Polish hero had 
a command in the Ardennes. On the 
defection of Dumouriez, the Jacobins, 
who had not lost sight of his friend, 
caused him to be arrested at Lille; and 
the unfortunate palatine was summoned 
to attend before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. The constant succession of 
troubles and disasters to which he had 
been exposed had so broken down his 
spirit and his mind, that he who had 
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faced death in ten thousand forms 
without emotion now sought to escape 
from the scaffold by confessions, which 
were, however, unavailable, and to 
which the Committee of Public Safety 
paid no apparent attention. The 
journals of the Mountain pretended that 
he died in a state of intoxication, from 
drinking punch. Thus perished the 
hero Miaczinski, and with him also the 
hopes of the Poles. 
he death of Miaczinski opened the 

last period or campaign of the Jacobin 
club. At this epoch, in the highest of 
the raised seats of the hall of this club, 
were an immense number of Sans- 
culottes, with pikes in their hands, 
with their stockings rolled round their 
heels, their legs naked, wearing wooden 
shoes, robed in the carmagnole, and 
with their heads covered with the red 
cap of liberty and licentiousness,—the 
patriots of the fourpenny gallery. 
Above the head of the president was 
displayed the standard of the Jaco- 
bins, which at a distance resembled the 
many-coloured rags hung out at the 
door of an old clothes-shop. This 
standard consisted of the shirt, coat, 
and breeches of Lepelletier Saint- 
Fargeau, still stained with blood—a 
hideous banner, which had been ex- 
hibited at his funeral. This trophy 
must have cast the orators of the Jaco- 
bins into the shade, for it was more 
significative than all their speeches. 

On the lower raised benches of the 
hall, none were to be seen but a few 
old Conventionalists; some obstinate 
Montagnards, whom the death of Dan- 
ton and of Hébert had still left unen- 
lightened ; some foreigners; some cu- 
rious persons ; many timid and shiver- 
ing souls, who went there to avoid the 
perspective of the axe; some mere 
idlers, Americans, and even negroes. 
All that the French revolution pro- 
duced, the most eccentric and deplora- 
ble in women, both as “‘ femmes comme 
il faut” and as * femmes de mauvais 
ton,’ were accumulated in the Tri- 
bunes. In the firstrank shone the Grand 
Duchesse, the Queen of the “ Trico- 
teuses,” placing with her own hands in 
the ears of her female novices earrings 
of vermeil, representing small guillo- 
tines; round the neck they wore in 
their necklaces and ornaments the fatal 
instrument in miniature, * to accustom 
themselves,” according to the slang of 
these ladies, “ to détruncation.” 

Ilere and there on the Amphitheatre, 
between the Conventionalists and the 
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Sansculottes, were to be seen the Ta- 
pedurs, the pretorians of the dema- 
gogues, who brandished in the air their 
“ constitution”—that is, a large stick 
of cornel, or cornelian-tree. 

In front of the bureau, with their 
backs to the walls, were to be seen the 
deinocratic representations of the Whig- 
Radicals of England, of the Repub- 
licans of America, and of the tri- 
coloured flag of France mingled with 
branches of the olive-tree—though the 
branches were, we must allow, covered 
with dust, and were a bitter satire on 
the tempers and dispositions of this 
motley assembly. The two deputies 
from Manchester arrived with their 
famous address to the Jacobins of 
France, commencing with the cele- 
brated pleonasm, “ Fellow-citizens of 
the World! !’ There was one merit, 
however, in the speech; it was written 
and read in English, and the French 
Jacobins knew as much of its contents, 
after it had been spouted, as would 
have done a Spanish cow. 

Finally, attached to the walls of the 
Jacobin hall were the murderous but 
shining halberts of the famous female 
club of Dijon, which desired to arm 
itself against the Prussians, and which 
the Jacobins of Paris deemed it pru- 
dent to sequester, because the “ better 
half” of human nature had already had 
quite enough of their needles, without 
wishing for their daggers. There re- 
mained, however, to the revolutionary 
sisterhood of Burgundy a large parcel 
of female clubbists in Paris. They 
were the “ Charniers,” or charnel- 
house women, of Saint Eustache, where 
all the private “ Tisiphones” assembled, 
and who broiled, on the 10th of Au- 
gust, the entrails of the Swiss in the 
court of the Tuileries, and boiled the 
flesh of the victims of the Terror in the 
copper stewpans of the former royal 
kitchen. 

In the night of the 9th Thermidor, at 
the moment when Barras marched with 
the sections against the Hotel-de- 
Ville, a daring Conventionalist, named 
Legendre, followed by some deputies 
with their pistols in theirhands, marched 
against the club of the Jacobins, pene- 
trated into the hall, which some ener- 
getic members had just left, in order to 
rejoin Robespierre at the Commune, 
put an end in a violent manner to all 
deliberations. At this moment, the 
female knitters had descended from the 
Tribunes; they deliberated in their 
turns; their little guillotines became 
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agitated in their ears, and their broad 
shoulders were more than moistened 
with the perspiration which was the 
result of the fear produced by the 
clashing of arms. At the sight of the 
pistol of Legendre a tumult arose, and 
the heroines of the Jacobins desired to 
scamper. 

“ Quit! quit! but do not be 
alarmed,” cried the Montagnard, who 
was as gallant as the circumstances in 
which he was placed allowed him to be ; 
“if the Convention has placed traitors 
without the pale of the law, it respects 
patriots and women: I come to strike 
crime, and not to punish mistaken 
patriots.” When these words were 
pronounced, silence was obained. Le- 
gendre, with much presence of mind, 
offered his hand to the chief of these 
female knitters, and conducted them 
to the street; but every now and then 
exhibited his pistol. He then shut the 
doors of the club, and conveyed them 
to the bureau of the Convention. But 
after the defeat of Robespierre, the 
Convention restored them to the Jaco- 
bins. Thus the shutting of the club 
was adjourned ; every one appeared to 
hesitate as to taking this decisive step. 
The difficulty in adopting this measure 
was to find a suitable reason. The 
Jacobins had been adroit enough not 
to preserve in their registers the names 
of any members except those who had 
on the 9th to 10th of Thermidor de- 
clared themselves in favour of the 
Convention. Some deputies continued 
also to frequent the hall; Collot de 
Herbois, Billaud-Varennes, and Car- 
rier, still listened to what passed; but 
they remained silent and sad. Terri- 
ble discussions took place in the Na- 
tional Assembly. They voted, in the 
first instance, a decree of police, which 
was destined to break up at once all 
the affiliations of the club with the 
provinces. Billaud- Varennes, who, 
though broken down, was still not 
dead, became furious ; and, rushing to 
the Tribune of the Jacobins he ex- 
claimed,— 

“ The lion is not dead when he 
sleeps; and when he rouses from his 
lair, he exterminates all his enemies.” 

The provocation was understood ; 
but they waited the moment for reply- 
ing. One evening, at the Palais 
Royal, the brother of the Abbé Royou, 
imitating Camille Desmoulins, sprung 
upon a chair, and said to the public,— 

** Citizens, close your eyes, and 
enter the hatl of the Jacobins, The 
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first individual you shall touch will 
be certainly an assassin and a thief.” 

This charge to the people was the 
signal of death. At many different 
times, the “ Faubouriens” and the 
** Thermidoriens” encountered in 
masses around the club. On the side 
of the Sansculottes they sang the 
Marseillaise, whilst on that of the 
Muscadins they cried the Réveil du 
Peuple. After having provoked each 
other by counter songs and cries, they 
proceeded to blows. The sticks called 
the “ Constitution” were waved in the 
air, the blood flowed in the streets, and 
each party confided to the government 
its prisoners. The government, much 
embarrassed by such a dépdt, released 
all the next day, and allowed them to 
return to new combats. 

The permanent siege which the club 
kept up against the “ Jeunesse dorée”’ 
was heard of beyond the frontiers, sus- 
pended hostilities, caused the foreign 
powers to arrest the march of their ar- 
mies ; and in all the capitals of Europe 
both monarchs and people waited the 
termination of the conflict of the Jaco- 
bins with as much interest as they did 
a battle of Hoche in Vendée, or of 
Buonaparte in Piedmont. 

At last, on the 9th of November, 
1794, after having whipped the “ Tri- 
coteuses,” the Muscadins caused the 
club to be evacuated ; and the deputy, 
Laignclot, deposited on the bureau of 
the Convention the keys of the hall; 
and all the Conventionalists arose as 
one man, waved their hats or caps in 
the air, and shouted, “‘ Vive la Répub- 
lique !” 

Thus perished the most celebrated 
club of the eighteenth century. Formed 
at Versailles, and afterwards at Paris, 
with the elements of the Political Club, 
of the Brittany Club of the Place des 
Victoires, and of other societies, all of a 
revolutionary tendency, it was fortified 
by the Club des Feuillans, an epheme- 
ral monarchical society ; then ab- 
sorbed the Cordeliers, dominated over 
Europe ; and died, leaving to its heirs, 
if not its power, at least its terror, in 
the Electoral Club, and the club of 
Quinze- Vingts. These two clubs, 
whose discussions were the precise 
parodies of the passions and the in- 
fluence of the Jacobins, produced no 
other result than the movement of ten 
days of Prairial. But the revolutionary 
poetry of the Club of Ste. Hyacinthe 
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was wanting; and the cannon of the 
13th Vendémaire completely dispersed 
the clubbists. 

What became of this revolutionary 
force? Scattered over the Continent, 
at London, in Germany, in Italy, in 
Spain, it established its auxiliaries with 
the pride of an ancient but not of a 
present chief. The metropolis of the 
revolution they could not enter, so 
they sought to be satisfied with the 
country parishes. It is known that 
Charles 1V. of Spain had the bonhomie 
to write to the president of the National 
Convention a letter, full of goodness 
amounting to naiveté, to recommend 
to that assembly of butchers “ not to 
treat with too much severity Louis XVI., 
who was an excellent man, and his 
old friend.” The letter arrived at 
Paris the 20th of January, 1793. It 
was not even unsealed. Manuel Go- 
doy, his favourite, treated the murder 
of the French monarch very differently 
to his royal master, King Charles. 
Like Moratin, the Spanish Moliére, 
he went to France in 1792 to study 
the tragedy of Voltaire. When Godoy 
saw him before his departure, he em- 
braced him, and said,— 

“ My dear Master Moratin, there is 
some disturbance in Paris; bring us 
back a vaudeville founded on that sub- 
ject.” 

Moratin found in the Rue Saint 
Honoré, at the Jacobins’, the subject of 
his drama; but the death of Louis 
XVI. destroyed all his allusions, and 
he returned to Madrid disgusted. The 
king, the poet, and the favourite, then 
united their hatred, their talent, and 
their gaiety ; and they resolved to esta- 
blish at Madrid a complete parody of 
the club of the Jacobins. But such 
parodies were dangerous ; and Charles, 
Godoy, and Moratin, cruelly suffered 
for their folly. 

But at the other end of Europe, in 
the centre of a free and noble people, 
another spectacle was witnessed. In 
Scotland, at Tarbolton, “ the Bachelor’s 
Club” was founded by the poet and 
the minstrel Burns. Its motto has be- 
come as well known as the name of its 
author, and with that we must termin- 
ate our second article on Secret So- 
cieties and Clubs. 


** Of birth or blood we do not boast, 
Nor gentry does our club afford ; 
But ploughmen and mechanics we, 
In nature’s simple dress record.” 
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